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Magic  in  Milan 


« i ne  speculator  v the  Sultan.  One  broke  the  pound 

— now  the  richest  man  in  the  world  is  taking  him  on 
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Head,  to  head. . .Currency  speculator  GeorgeBoros  (left)  and  the  Sultan  nffBnmei,  who  has  dramatically  totervanad  to  thwart him 


Millions  of  dollam  ploughecprto 
global  currency  markets  in  bid 
to  head  off  meltdown  in  Far  East 


Urn  Buckingham  and 
Tony  KVi  and  Mck 
CuHMwlng"BfMco  hi  Jai 


THE  Sultan  of  Brunei,  the 
richest  man  in  the  woiid, 
yesterday  ploughed  hun- 
dreds of  mfllions  of  dollars 
into  the  global  currency  mar- 
kets in  an  effort  to  prevent 
meltdown  In  the  Far  East 
The  dramatic  move  brought 
the  sultan  head  to  head  with 
the  feared  currency  predator, 
George  Sons,  who  Is  fam- 
ously credited  with  forcing 
Britain  out  of  the  European 
Exchange  Rate  Mechanism  by 

salting  pounds  anrt  mnlftng 

£1  billion  in  the  process. 

The  sultan's  intervention 
came  as  south-east  Asian 
stocks  and currencies plum- 
meted amid  fears  that  the 
wave  of  selling  presaged'  a 
1987-style  meltdown  in  the  US 
and  Europe  as  wen.  ' 

It  was  the  sultan  who  alleg- 
edly came  to  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  aid  wttfa. £5  billion. ' 
to  defend  sterling  in  198SL"He  I 
is  is  now  trying  to  secure  a 
revaluation  of /the  plunging 
currencies  in  the.  so-called  I 


tiger  economies,  which  are  in 
a tug-of-war  with  their  anchor 
currency,  the  US  ddDar.  - 

And  his  purchase  of  some 
1300  milli<m.  of  Singapore  dol- 
lars was  yesterday  seen  a&  an 
attempt  toput  a line  under 
the  panic  selling  of  Malaysia, 

Thailand.  Singapore,-  th^PbR- 
lppines,  Monesla  i^^nis 
Kong. 

The'  Malaysian  ringgit  fell 
to  a 26-year . low 'against  the 
dollar  while  Hong  Kong's 
Hang  -Seng  Index  dropped  5 
per  cent,  its  worst  fell  since 
early  1994,  and  capplng  the 
worst  month  since  foe  after- 
math of  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  in.  1989.  Fili- 
pino stocks  fen  as  much  as  17 
per  dent  this  week  alone. 

Such-  ^market,  uncertainty 
provides  Opportunities  Cor 
traders  j.  with  huge  fends  to 
make  fortunes  if  they  get  the  . 
Wrists  and- tarns'  of  the  mar-. 

feet  rollercoaster  right.-  - ' • 

The  sultan's  move  follows 
the  recent:  outspoken  asSautt 
on  Mr  Sotos  by  Malfathir  Mo- 
hamad, the  prime  ioinister  of 
Malaysia,  who  calftd  him:  a 

“moron’’  even . flio^u.cn& 
rency  experfe-j^toi|ffi-/Sss 


intjBven^d  .#v  agfeBdh.  very 
small  degree  ' in  the  recent 
Asian  tuimofl.  . 

_Dr  Mahathlr  accused  for- 
eign -fends,-  including  those 
managed  by  Mr  Soros,  of  ma- 
nipnfattng  equity  markets  by 
. sho/'t-selliag:  the'  -wig  of  a : 
stock  not  owned  with  the  aim 
:Of  butfng  it  back  cheaply. 

. The  seemingly  relentless 
rise  in  Aslan  interest  rates 
has  stoked  fears  that  , the 
resulting  strain  could  bring 
down  seme  of  foe  smaller, 
weaker,  banks  and  foe  pres- 
sure on  companies  to  hedge 
their  borrowings  will  squeeze 
corporate  earnings. 

Indonesia’s  stock  market 
has  lost  14  per  cent  of  its 
value  in  one  week,  and  the 


country  is  threatening  to 
treat  currency  speculation  as 
subversion,  which  carries  the 
death  penalty.  Thailand’s  has 
fatten  jo  'per  cent  and  Malay- 
sia’s ll  per  cent 
- London  traders  were  opti- 
mistic that  their  market 
wotdd  ride  out  the  storm,  not- 
ing that  it  bad  lost  less  than 
one  percentage  point  on  the 
day  and  had  fallen  just  2 per 
cent  over  a volatile  week. 

On  Wall  Street,  the  Dow  in- 
dex rained  and  was  off  16 
points  at  London’s  dose,  hav- 
ing been  88  points  down  at 
one  stage-  The  fells  in  Europe 
were  much  bigger. 

In  the  US,  Alan  Greenspan, 
influential  chairman  of  foe 
Federal  Reserve,  called  for 


Speculator  11  Sultan 


□ Hungarian,  bora 

£]  Estimated  wealth:  $2.5  . - 
MBfon.  Controls  $18  MDiiut 
hf  funds  ' 

DM^edfar  second  time, 

"broket  pomd^U92 

□ C^ms  to  give  $3oo  mil-  ' 
Hon  ayearto  eastern 
Europe  and;  good  causes  . - 
Q “It  is  airt  of  disease 


□ His  Majesty  Sultan  Has- 
sanalBoIfeiahMn’Daadtn 
Waddaulah.  Bora  1946. 

□ Estimated  wealth:  " 
$2ahifflon- 

□ Two  wives 

□ Gives  free  education, . 

htaiHli  rn^anri  hnniringfn 

population  of 220.000. 

□ Main  home:  palace  with 
267  toilets,  Ove  swimming 
pools.  - 

□ Devout  “Islam  is  my 

guide  and  at  the  centre  of  all 
Ido.”  : ... 


governments  to  create  and  en- 
force regulatory  standards, 
and,  if  necessary,  intervene 
in  financial  markets  to  pre- 
vent major  disruptions. 

Analysts  are  divided  about 
whether  the  market  storm 
will  blow  itself  out  David 
Stars,  an  analyst  at  4Cast, 
said  the  sultan’s  decision  to 
plough  money  in  should  stabi- 
lise the  markets. 

Like  other  analysts  he  be- 
lieves many  of  foe  tiger  cur- 
rencies have  become  wrongly 
valued  because  they  are  tied 
to  the  US  dollar,  which  has 
strengthened.  They  now  need 
to  ease  this  tie,  and  to  do  that 
a big  player  must  start  to  sell 
foe  currency.  Mr  Soros  iaone 
of  many  punters  doing  this, 
Mr  Stars  said 

One  problem  caused  by  the 
recent  fright  is  that  invest- 
ment forms  holding  the  Asian 
currencies  win  Gee  for  safety 
usually  Into  foe  US  dollar, 
which  has  the  effect  farther 
strengthening  foe  value  of  the 
American  currency. 

“But  I think  the  end  could 
be  in  sight,’.’  said  Mr  Stars. 
“Singapore  has  huge  reserves 
but  because  it  is  a free  market 
economy  it  doesn't  want  to  in- 
tervene. It  has  fallen  to  the 
sultan  to  inject  some  sanity." 

City  Notebook,  page  $4; 
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UNANIMOUSLY 
gloomy  warn- 
ings from  the 
leaders  of 
Unionist  parties 
threatened  to 
undermine  yesterday’s  his- 
toric announcement  by  Mo 
Mowlam,  foe  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary,  that  Sinn  Fein 
would  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Stormont  peace 
talks. 

At  a brief  press,  conference, 
held  In  a strip-lit  portable 
building.  Ms  Mowlam  de- 
clared she  was  satisfied  that 
there  had  beat  an  unequivo- 
cal restoration  of  the  IRA’S 
ceasefire  for  the  past  six 
weeks. 

There  was  no  evidence  of 
any  IRA  attacks,  active  tar- 
geting or  paramilitary  as- 
saults, she  said.  “I  have  now 
decided  that  Sinn  Fein  metis 
aHfoe  requirements.  I wfflafc- 
coniingly  invite  [it] ' . TTYb 
nominate  a team  to  partici- 
pate in  foe  negotiations-" 

The  long  expected  green 
light  from  the  Government  is 
a significant  advance  for 
Northern  Ireland’s  stop-start 
peace  process.  If  the  Ulster 
Unionists  sit  down  with  Sinn 
Fein  an  September  15  it  wUl 
be  their  first  direct  meeting 
since  the  early  1920s. 

But  the  prospect  of  such 
talks  threatens  to  splinter 
Unionist  opinion,  -fen  Pais- 
ley’s Democratic  Unionists 
and  Robert  McCartney's  UK 
Unionists  have  already  pulled 
out,  and  it  Is  stm  not  certain 
the  political  representatives 
at  the  loyalist  paramilitary 
organisations  will  be  there. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  Party 
was  last  night  agonising  over 
its  decision.  “There’s  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there’s 
a genuine  ending  of  violence 
for  good  by  Sinn  Fein/ERA,” 
its  leader  David  Trimble 
declared. 

“The  assumption  that  there 
will  be  talks  on  substantive 
talks  is  rash.  We  are  still  on 
the  agenda  item  dealing  with 
decommissioning  of  weapons. 
There  can’t  be  any  movement 
off  that  issue  without  there 
, being  agreement  by  us.” 

The  UUP*s  executive  is  due 
to  meet  on  September  6 to  de- 
cide whether  the  party  will  at- 
tend foe  talks  process  and.  If 
it  does,  how  to  deal  with  Sinn 
Fein's  presence.  Proximity 
talks,  where  the  parties  meet 
under  foe  same  roof  but  not 
face-to-face,  are  currently  a 
favoured  option. 

But  William  Thompson,  the 
UUP  MP  for  West  Tyrone,  ap- 
peared to  oppose  his  party's 
presence  at  Stormont  “I  don’t 
believe  the  UUP  should  sit 
with  any  paramilitary  organ!- 
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satinn  which  has  guns,"  he 
said.  It  would  be  unthinkable 
to  be  at  “this  squalid  negotiat- 
ing table",  he  suggested. 

Further  problems  came 
from  the  PUP  and  UDP  — 
smaller  loyalist  parties  with 
close  connections  to  the  para- 
military UVF  and  UDA-  They 
Fanied  yesterday  that  Ms 
Mowlam's  views  oh  foe  issue 
of  majority  consent  for 
change  in  Northern  Ireland 
could  threaten  their  partici- 
pation in  foe  talks. 

In  a Belfast  Telegraph 
article  on  Thursday  foe  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  explained 
that  “consent  means  a willing 
accommodation".  She  added: 
“I  don’t  define  it  by  numbers 
necessarily.  I don’t  necessar- 
ily define  it  In  a functional, 
geographical  sense."  Despite 
her  insistence  yesterday  that 
the  Government  stood  by  the 
Downing  Street  Declaration, 
her  words  failed  to  allay  loy- 
alist fears  that  a fundamental 
tenet  anchoring  them  to  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  put 
Into  doubt. 

David  Ervine  of  the  PUP 
said:  “The  very  plinth  on 
which  we  based  our  approach  i 


that  it  had  been  invited.  “We 
have  before  us  probably  the 
most  wonderful  opportunity 
we  will  have  this  century  to 
bring  about  a negotiated 
settlement  on  this  island,” 
said  Martin  McGuinness  MP. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr  McGuin- 
ness and  Gerry  Adams,  the 
leader  of  Sinn  Fein,  will  fly  to 
Washington  to  meet  Clinton 
administration  officials  In  the 
White  House. 

The  next  significant  mile- 
stone, a meeting  between  Mr 
Adams  and  Tony  Blair,  is  not 
expected  until  later  in  foe 
month,  after  Sinn  Fein  has 
signed  up  to  foe  Mitchell 
Principles.  Their  acceptance 
of  the  six-point  declaration  is 
intended  to  bind  them  more 
closely  to  the  politics  of  non- 
violence. 

Mr  Blair  and  his  Irish  coun- 
terpart Bertie  Ahern  last 
night  discussed  foe  peace  pro- 
cess in  a telephone  call. 

• An  incendiary  device  sent 
to  Stormont  Castle  buildings 
yesterday  turned  out  to  be  a 
crude  device  addressed  to  a 
civil  servant  in  the  health 
department 

Leader  comment,  page  8 
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service)  to  Barbados  on  any  Saturday  from  i November 
till  11  April  • fourteen  nights  at  the  luxurious  Accra 
Beach  Hotel  • Highland  First  to  Gatwick  from  £1 ,299 


DC-10  to  Barbados  on  23  December  • fourteen  nights  at 
Sam  Lord’s  • New  Year’s  Dinner  • Gatwick  return  £1 ,999 


Concorde  to  Barbados  on  30  December  • seven  nights  at 
Hilton  • New  Year’s  Dinner  • DC-10  to  Gatwick  £2,999 


DC-10  to  Barbados  on  23  December  • eight  nights  at  Sam 
Lord's  • inaugural  Concorde  to  Havana  • two  nights  with 
tours  • New  Year’s  Dinner  • return  to  Gatwick  £1 ,999 


Widow  has  b#,y  four  years  after  husband’s  death 


Pater  Hetherington  . 
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A WOMAN  whotias  wid- 
owed'almost  four  years 
ago  has  give&  btrfa  to  a 
baby  girl  after  undergoing, 
fertility  treatment  involving 
use  of-sperm  Brain  her  dying 
husband.  - ■ 

In  the  first  base  of  tts  kind 
in  Britain,  the  yr-year-cld- 
woman  -from  the  Northeast 
became  pregnant  after  i 
specialists  gt  the  private  j 


Cromwell  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don, used  a new  technique 
where  a single  apexm  is  Ss-  1 
jected  directiy  in ft?  the  egg.--,  i 
Hie  woman  and  Iter  hus- 
band had  enough  time  to  or- 
ganise consent  for.  sperm  to 
be  takenwfcile  he  was  under*’ 
going  chemotherapy  for  tes- 
ticular cancer.1  Samples  were 
frozen,  and  last  year  his  wid- 
ow, win  wishes  to-,  remain 
anonymous,'  decided  to  have 
the  f-hfld  the  couple  always 
wanted  — . avoiding  the  law 


Britain 


which  led  to  Diane  Blood ; 
htdhg  initially  refused  per- 
mission-to  foe  sperm  of  I 
her  dead  husband  because  he  I 
had  not  signed  a ; written 
agreement  before  his  death 
from  meningitis. 

Kama!  Ahuja,  director  of 
the.  Cromwell  Unit  at  the  pri- 
vate Washington  hospital  In 
Tyne  and  Wear,  has-  said  the 
North-east  ease  ls  significant 
because  fating  sperm  from  n 
man  with  testicular  ranr-or 

was  thought  unlikely -to  be 


successful  in  90  per  cent  of 
cases.  “This  sends  out  a very 
important  clinical  message  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,”  said  Dr  Abuja.' 

In  a statement  foe  Crom- 
well Hospital  said  the  woman 
had  given  birth  following  a 
technique  called  ICSI  (infra- ; 
cytoplasmic  sperm  injection). 
ICSI  was  used  as  a last  resort 
after  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  fnfra-uterine  insem- 
ination, the  standard  method. 

In  February  this  year  Mrs 


Blood,  aged  33,  from  Sheffield, 
won  a High  . Court  battle  for 
foe  right  to  take  her  hus- 
band’s sperm  to  Brussels  for 
treatment.  Another  widow 
hoping  for  a baby,  Sandra 
Reed,  aged  28,  is  due  to  travel 
to  Florida  for  treatment  . next 
week  more  than  a year  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  on 
honeymoon  there. 

A spokesman  for  the 
BfmwHw  Fertilisation  and  Em- 
bryology Authority  said  of 
the  latest  case:  “Ibis  Illus- 


trates the  need  for  people  to 
obtain  Informed  written  con- 
sent in  these  situations  ...  It 
is  important  that  only  the  in- 
dividual concerned  can  give 
consent  for  the  use  of  their 
own  genes  to  create  a new 
life.” 

A government  review  of  the 
law  regarding  consent  in  as- 
sisted conception  is  expected 
to  be  published  in  foe  next 
few  weeks,  but  is  unlikely  to 
recommend  changes  to  the 
current  law. 
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Fly  by  757  to  Ivalo  for  the  day  • Meet  Father  Christmas 
• luncheon  • snowmobile  and  reindeer  sleigh  rides 
• Ar rac  crossing  ceremony  • shopping  s departures  from 
Gatwick,  Heathrow,  Luton,  Manchester  and  Slansted  on 
7.13,14,19.22^3  or  25  December  • 757  return  from  £299 


757  to  Iyalo  on  14  Dec.  • all  activities  with  ride  on  husky 
dogs  sleigh  • Concorde  supersonic  to  Heathrow  £1 ,299 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

BA  747  to  New  York  on  any  day  • four  nights  at  the 
Hilton  (toe.  Sat)  • BA  Concorde  to  Heathrow  £2,499 

0RIANA&  ORIENT-EXPRESS 

Four  night  Oriana  cruise  on  5 October  from  Southampton 
to  Tenerife  via  Madeira  • Concorde  to  Heathrow  £1,399 


Orient-Express  to  Southampton  on  15  October  • two  night 
Onapa  cruise  to  Zebrugge  via  Cherbourg  s tour  Bruges 
and  Brussels  • Concorde  supersonic  to  Heathrow  £999 

Concorde  supersonic  to  Tenerife  on  6 Nov.  • seven  night 
Onana  cruise  to  Southampton  via  Grand  Canaria,  Lanzarote 

and  Casablanca  •Orient-Express  to  Victoria  £1,999 


For  our  fat!  colour  brochure,  please  telepkot 

0181-992  7000 


SUPERLATIVE  TRAVEL 

43.  Woodhum  Rood,  London.  W3  6SS 
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Police  Review 

calls  for  drugs 

law  reform 


Duncan  Campbell  . 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  police  service's 
principal  publication 
this  week  suggests  that 
full  or  partial  legalisa- 
tion of  drugs  may  bave  to  be 
considered  In  order  to  break 
the  link  between  the  drugs 
market  and  violent  criminal- 
ity. The  move  is  a reflection 
of  a growing  police  belief  that 
the  current  drug  strategy  is 

failing 

But  Ann  Taylor,  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who 
chairs  the  Cabinet’s  drugs 
committee,  yesterday  ruled 
out  legalisation.  In  an  article 
in  the  Times  she  suggested 
that  any  step  towards  legal- 
isation would  Increase  the 
use  of  and  demand  for  drugs. 

The  editorial  in  this  week’s 
Police  Review  comes  in  res- 
ponse to  the  setting  up  by  the 
Police  Foundation  of  an  in- 
quiry, chaired  by  Viscountess 
Runciman,  into  the  workings 
of  the  1971  Misuse  of  Drugs 
Act. 

Two  senior  police  officers, 
John  Hamilton,  Chief  Consta- 
ble of  Fife,  and  Dennis  O’Con- 
nor, assistant  commissioner 
of  the  Metropolitan  police, 
are  part  of  the  Inquiry  tgam. 
The  first  meeting  will  be  held 
shortly. 

The  editorial  In  Police 
Review,  which  is  independent 
of  the  police  but  is  widely 
regarded  as  the  service’s 
main  and  most  Influential 
forum  for  debate,  says:  “What 
will  the  inquiry  tell  us  that 
we  do  not  already  know? 
That  senior  police  figures  talk 
about  hard-line  enforcement 
yet  privately  flirt  with 

rtw^rlmlnuHaiHnn  " 

The  editorial  argues  that 


the  current  legislation  has  be- 
come a huge  & la  carte  memi 
fium  which  officers  select 
their  responses  to  law-break- 
ing depending  on  resources 
and  the  personal  views  of 
local  officers. 

“Amid  the  mfn&  of  misin- 
formation about  the  harmful 
effects  of  personal  drug  use  is 
the  undeniable  link  between 
the  tllflgal  drugs  market  and 
Violent  criminality 

“What  the  criminal  justice 
system  desperately  needs  . . . 
is  a game  plan  for  breaking 
that  link.  Such  a plan  may 
have  to  include  foil  or  partial 
legalisation.” 

In  the  Times,  Ms  Taylor 
attacks  the  moves  towards  le- 
galisation: “Any  step  along 

the  legalisation  route  amd  we 
can  be  sure  that  both  demand 
for  and  use  of  drugs  would 
massively  increase  — with  no 
let-up  in  organised  crime  — 
along  with  the  creation  of  a 
dulled,  unhealthy,  selfish 
society  desperate  for  the 
‘buzz'.” 

She  accepts  that  illegal 
drugs  will  not  have  disap- 
peared in  10  years’  time  but 
argues  that  there  has  to  be 
tough  enforcement  on  drugs 
in  the  meantime. 

The  Police  Review  editorial 
comes  in  the  wake  of  contro- 
versy beween  officers  in  the 
letters  pages. 

One  of  the  more  unusual 
suggestions,  made  last  week 
by  Richard  Stobart  from  Win- 
chester, was  that  police  and 
Customs  should  intercept 
drugs  on  their  way  into  foe 
country  and  poison  them 
“with  a set  of  truly  lethal 
additives.” 

This  would  be  highly  publi- 
cised, and,  he  suggests,  would 
lead  to  the  immediate  col- 
lapse of  the  trade. 


Anguished  survivors  in  console  one  another  yesterday  .after  the  massacre  of 300  villagers  by  suspected  Islamic  insurgents 


300  feared  dead 


in  massacre  in 
Algerian  village 


RadiM  Khlari  In  Algtars 


ers  yesterday,  slitting  their  The  government,  which 
throats,  decapitating  many  rarely  comments  an  specific 


and  then  burning  their  bodies  attacks  and  often  seeks  to 
OODED  attackers  in  the  worst  atrocity  since  minimise  the  death  toll,  gave 
massacred.'  at  least  the  Islamic  insurgency  began  an  official  count  of  98  killed 
300  Algerian  villag-  five  years  ago.  and  120  wounded. . But  hospi- 


tal workers  in  the  region  said 
| more  than  800  had  died. 

In  a communique  read  on 
I state  radio,  the  government 
said  it  was  taking  measures 
to  thwart  the  violence. 

“In  the  wake  of  the 
repeated  massacres,  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect residents  of  isolated 
regions,”  the  statement  said. 
It  did  not  elaborate. 

.Witnesses  said  the  at- 
tackers had  placed  the  heads 
of  some  of  foe  victims  on  foe 
doorsteps  of  homes  in  the 
poor  forming  village  of  Rais, 
just  south  of  Algiers.  - 
“They  came  on  trucks,” 
said  a villager:  “They  took 
their  time  to  cut  throats  and 
to  burn  the  bodies.” 


Armed  with  knives  and 
I axes,  foe  attackers  arrived  in 
the  early  hours.  They  spent 
the  next  five  hours  entering 
homes  and  rousing  victims 
from  their  sleep,  killing  them, 
burning  dozens  of  bodies  and 
then  setting  off  esiflosive6  at 
some  of  the  homes. 

- They  also  kidnapped  about 
20  young  girls,  villagers  said, 
and  stole  clothes,  money  and 
food. 

journalists  arriving  at  the 
scene  later  yesterday  saw  at 
least  100  bodies  lying  in  the 
streets — covered  with  blood, 
their  throats  slit,  same  badly 
burned.  They  said  some 
bodies  had  already  been 

rlunrail  awav 

Thousands  of  government 


cameon 


throats 


burn  the 


troops  were  searching  the 
region  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  the  village  was  sealed  off 

About  1,500  people  have 
been  killed  In  attacks  attrib- 
uted to  -Islamic  rebels  since 
early  June,  when  the  mili- 
tary-backed government 
swept  to  victory  in  Algeria's 
first  multi-party  elections 
with  promises  to  crush  the 
bloody  Insurgency. 

Muslim  wiflttantB  have  been 

frying  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment since  lhe  army  can- 
celled a parliamentary  elec- 
tion in  1992  when  it  looked  as 
if  the  now-banned  Islamic  Sal- 
vation Front  — a coalition  of 
religious  parties  — might 
win.  The  insurgency  has  left 
more  than  60,000  people  dead. 


The  weather  in  Europe 
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European  weather  outlook 


A cold  front  wil  trigger  heavy,  at  times  thundery, 
showers  across  southern  Scandnavia,  but  Finland 
raid  mudi  of  northern  Sweden  and  Nonray  wil  remain 
dry  witfi  goexi  sunny  spdte.  Max  temps  15-21C. 

Law  Cwuertrlee,  Germany,  Austria, 


An  area  of  low  pressure  wil  move  eastwards  bringing 
ran  to  the  Low  Countries  at  fat  and  then  to  northern 
Germany.  Thundray  showers  wi  break  out  over 
Austrta  and  Swtoariond.  Max  tamps  19-23C. 


Brittany  and  Normandy  w0  be  mainly  doudy  with 
aoiin  heavy,  porably  thundery  showers  as  an  area  of 
low  prwsure  moves  eastwards  across  the  north  of  the 
country.  Showers  wH  also  break  out  as  tar  south  as 
the  Massif  Central,  but  the  Mtafitarraneen  w9  be  hot 
and  arawy.  Max  tamps  21-29C,  north  la  south.  - 


Most  of  Shth- win  have  another  hot,  tunny  day  with 
dear  blue  skies.  There  may  be  a bufld  143  of  cloud  &i 
die  natti-west  later  today,  but  most  pieces  should 
stay  dry.  Max  temps  25-32C. 

Kali: 


Tlwre  wil  be  plenty  of  hot  nmHna  screes  Italy  today 
with  few,  if  any  douds  for  most  of  the  country, 
dthougfi  the  extreme  north  may  catch  an  afternoon 
thunderstorm.  Max  tamps  26-29C. 
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*°  »wae  m jsnstot  rvlassive  Attackfieft)  and  Tricky  are  anumglhe  bands  that  have  brought  celebrity  to  the  tidy  which  can  claim  three  of  only  four  24-hour  clnb  licences  In  Britain 


PHOTOGRAPH  (LEFT):  DONALD  MILNE 


To  f ind  AA/tWe  it’s  at,  go  west 


This  week’s  Mercury  win  by 
Reprazent  highlighted  the  way 
in  which  Bristol  has  assumed , 
the  mantle  of  best  place  to 
party,  reports  Gary  Younge 


■w 


*>» 


& J9B3  Liverpool  - Beatles. 

. Taany  and  the  Pacemakers, 
CBa.  Swinging  Blue  Jeans. 
Marseybeats 


LONDON  may  once 
have  swung  and  Man- 
chester was  at  (me 
time  definitely  “mad 
for  it”.  But  the  centre 
of  gravity  for  British  youth 
culture  has  now  shifted  to  the 
South-west,  with  Bristol 
regarded  as  the  magnet  for 
innovative  music  and  vibrant 
dubs  that  are  scooping  top 
awards. 

The  triumph  of  the  little- 
known  Bristol-based  music 
collective.  Reprazent,  headed 
by  Rani  Size,  in  this  week's 
Mercury  Music  Prize  is  Just 
the  latest  example  of  a string 
of  hits  that  has  cemented  the 
city’s  reputation  as  the 
nation's  capital  of  “Trip  Hop” 
— a distincltve  style  of  music 
dose  to  dub  that  has  emerged 
from  the  city.  . 

Boasting  bands  such  as 
Massive  Attack.  Tricky,  and  . 
Portishead,  producers  suchas  ] 
NeOee  Hoopper,  whose  infla- 1 
ence  has  spread  as  fer  as  Ma- 
donna. Bjork  and  U2,  and  art- 
ists such  as  Nick  Park  of 
Wallace  and  Gromit  fame,  the 
city  has  taken  the  baton  from 
Manchester  as  the  place  to 
party. 

John  Mitchell,  assistant- 
editor  of  the  local  music  and 
arts  magazine,,  yenue,  said: 
“There  are  fom~24-b2fur&nb 
licences  In  the  whole  country 
and  Bristol  has  three  of  them. 
A lot  of  northern  dubs  have 
been  really  suffering  recently 
but  the  Bristol  .Scene  Is  at- 
tracting people  from  London, 
Birmingham,  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  It’s  the  best  scene 
outside  London.” * 1 

Jeremy  Taylor,  ^show- 
business  editor  of  theBristol 
Evening.  Post,  says  the' latest 
music  award  to  cpme.to  the 


city  marina  the  continuation 
of  a trend  that  has  been,  gath- 
ering momentum  for  a couple 
of  years. 

■ “It  really  started  a couple  of 
years  ago  with  the  rise  of 
Tricky  and  Portishead.  Re- 
prazenfs  victory  was  com- 
pletely out  of  the  blue.  No- 
body expected  it.  It  does 
confirm  what  has  been  going 
on  for  a Sew  years  now;- but 
Reprazent  brings  that  to  a 
head  again.  And  with  Massive 
Attack  bringing  out  a new 
album  soon,  I’m  sure  the 
trend  wifi  get  even  stronger.”  ' 

But  while  everyone,  from 
the  music  press  to  the  city 
council,  applauds  Bristol's 
new  status,  there  is  no  single 
explanation  as  to  why  Bristol 
should  have  taken  off  as  it  has 
done.  Mr  Taylor  believes 
! much  of  the  success  is  due  to 
the  vibrancy  of  the-  Bristol 
dubbing  scene,  which  regu- 
larly' attracts  ravers  from 
London  and  Manchester- 

The  city  council  applauds 
the  progress  that- local :bauid8 
are  making  bttt  -is  keen  to 
keep  out  of  their  limeBgbt. 
“The  council  wouldn’t  take 
any  credit  for  the  'thriving 
youth  culture  im  Bristol -Ifs 
only,  in:  jnucedures  rsuch  as 
licenssD^la»Q;'ihai'  ft.  goes; 
somewaytayrerds  creating 
an  environment  where  young 
people,  can  enjoy  themselves 
and  talent  can  grow,”  a 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

Most  people  agree  that  the 
licensing  Jaws.-  which  have 
allowed  many  chibs  to  stay 
(gieii  until  4am,  have  heal  a 
bigfijctor. 

But  Paul  Tally,  ar  youth 
marketing  specialist  whose 
company,  Tttfty  & ’Co,  pro- 
motes  dub  in  the  area. 


RoBog  Stoma 

1966  London  - BoJBng 
Stones.  Pink  Floyd.  Who. 
Smafl  Faces.  Kinks 

1971/72  Canterbury  - Gong. 
Soft  Machine,  Caravan 


HumnUftw 

1981  Sheffield -Human 
. League,  Heaven  17,  Cabaret 
Voltaire,  ABC 


Tb*  Wondw  Stuff 

1985  Black  Courary- 
Wondar  StufL  Pop  W1  Eat 
itself,  Neds  Atomic  Dustbin 


Vi 


Another  .South-west  success:  Beth  Gibbons  of  Portishead 


believes  that  ode  of  the 
reasons  for  the  emergence  of 
tiie  city's  music  scene  is  that 
it  was  ignored  by  the  main- 
stream for  so  long.  ~ - 
•**Theyl  really  Tiave  been 
pioneers  of  same'  new  sounds 
because1  they  have  basically 
been  left  alone  to  createtheir 
own  music.  In  a dty  that  is  as 
culturally  diverse  and  vi- 
brant as  Bristol,  tbat  was 
.bound  to  produce . results 
sooner  or  later,”  be  says.  . 

MX  TuUy.believes  local 
bands'  success  has  a domino 
effect,  encouraging  people 
wijh  talent  to  stay  , put  rather 
than  go  to  London  or  Man- 
chester to  ttihItp  their  nsmip 
The  cultural  regeneration 


has  been  accompanied  by  a 
rise  in  the  area's  economic  for- 
tunes with  unemployment  fall- 
ing and  take-up  of  office  space 
tiie  highest  since  1900  and.  up 

42  per  cent  on  1995.  The  MhVls- 

try  -otDeSeaee  recently  opened, 
a beadgoartarg  is  the  area, 
bringing  5,000  jobs,  and  the 
local  dock  areas  are  due  for  a 
facelift . 

*1116  future  of  the  city  as  a 
thriving  commercial  area 
would  seem  to  be  confirmed.'' 
says  King  Stnrge,  a property 
consultancy. 

But  while  many  young 
people  have  latched  on  to 
Bristol’s  new  image, 
businesses  have  been  slow  to 
pick  up  on  the  potential  to  a 


| youth  market  that  is  congre- 1 
gating  there.  ‘"The  corporals  I 
sector  have  been  very  slow  to 
pick  up  on  this  and  gear  their  i 
promotions  and  marketing  to 
this  part  of  the  country,”  says 
MrTully.  - 

This  mJfefot  explain  why  the 
dty,  which  produces  such 
top-class  hands,  has  so  few 
suitable  venues  which  would 


PHOTOGSAPH:  LAURENCE  PASSERA 

allow  them  to  perform  live, 
Mr  Taylor  says:  “We  have 
Colston  Hall,  which  seats 
about  2,000,  hut  after  that 
there  are  only  nightclubs 
could  cater  for  about  600.  $b 
most  of  the  big  hands  go  to  I 
either  Cardiff  or  Exriferjlt  Is 
ironic  that  bands  make  it 
here  but  rarely  get  to  play 
here  once  they  are  big.” 


Dr.FMgood 

1976  Essex  - lan  Duty  and 
Blockheads,  Dr  Feelgood, 
Kursaal  Flyers 

,1978 London -Sex  Pistols, 

. -The  Clash,  Skuutale  and  the 
Banshees,  X-ray  Spex,  ' 
Slaughter  raid  the  Dogs  , 

♦ 

• 1977  Manchester -Joy 
DMsJpn,  Magazine, 
■fiazzBOcks 

lieo  West  Hdtamds— 

- ’Spectate.  Selector.  Bad 
; Manners.  UB40 

1980181  Liverpool- Echo  & 
theBumyrnon,  Teardrop 
Explodes,  Dead  orAfive 


Stone  Was— 

19B8A9  Medctwster - 

Happy  Mondays,  Inspiral 
Carpets,  Stone  Boses, 

1993  Manchester  - Oasts 

1997  Bristol-  Ron!  Stas. 
Massive  Attack,  Porttehead. 
Tricky 

StwntOMeefaa 


'I'm  not  moving, 
this  is  my  home’ 


Mercury  Mimic  Prize  wiM^Roni  atttftutw 
group’s  individual  vibe  to  Bristol  s isolation. 


Oavy  Young*  ; 

THE.  way  Ronl  Size  sees 
it,  Bristol's  weakness 
over  many  years  has 
now  become  - its  musical 
strength. 

“In  Bristol  we  were 
working  on  our  . own.  We 
were  isolated from  London 
and  the  other  -main  cities, 
for  so  long  that  we  had  to 
come  up  with  onr  indepen- 
'jdent -style..  We  weren’t  get 
dig.  heard  .£n  foe  nam 
htqbt,  aad-;oa  the  ra  d to 
jfotidna . so  .we  h^d  to  xB- 
■sjB)fenn*  cwa  pounds  Jsa 
ntm  . bedrooms  and  in  ofir 

«"  ‘Tt  ’^  a ftnu^bs,  anmit 
htiftla^atrug^Wo 
■tet  mlord'  to  pte:  not. 
iecordsi^Bat  we  dld;!iL  We 

c^me^thxough  .ajiA  t|sat 

indivldbaLvlbe,”  be  says. 

- But  jife  J8  keen,  to  Pro- 
mote. -flu*  Mtanns  foi 

contrihittuH»  of  other  jBrSt- 
ishettiee..  f - ; 

“U wouldn't  say.  EBifeaalJ 
is_  special;  ( think  here?,  we 
Ji^t  hud  a &sfosy  of  going 
out  to  parties  in  warelujases 
or  big  houses,  predomi- 
nantly idaying  dnh.-  stmL 
ftmk,  hip-hop  and  risggae; 
it*s  all  to  do  wtth  thrfmnslc  , 
that  was  being  played.  | 

“Bristol’s  got  its  own  Ms-  j 
tacy  and.  what  hasbeen  go- 
ing  cm  here  has  been  devel- 
ptdngfor  a wbjtie.But  every 
place  has  its  owjtjspecial  | 


feeL  There’s  a lot  happen- 
ing In  London  and  we 
wouldn't  be  where  we  are 
In  Bristol  without  Lon- 
don,” be  says. 

After  collecting  his 
award.  Size,  wbo  was 
thrown  out  of  school  at  16, 
made  a veiled  reforence  to 
how  heavily  the  odds  were 
stacked  against  a group 
with  the  limited  resources 
a£ Reprazent. 

“People  said  we  were 
crazy  hut  we  believed  in 
what  we  were  doing.  We’ve 
| got  our  own  energy  and  it’s 
happening  now.” 

But  yesterday  he  Insisted 
he. had  no  intention  of  radi- 
cally changing  his  plans  for 
the  future.  - 

Tm  Just  goring  to  carry 
on  malting  the  ipusic  I like 
.and:  hopflaHy  putting  out 
more  records.  Pm  not  going 
to  .move  to  London.  Bristol 
tehiyhanie.**.  . 

Size  believes  that  the  new 
sounds  coining  out  of  Bris- 
tol, which  bas  one  of  the 
oldest  black  communities 
In  Britain,  owe  a great  deal 
to  the  city’s  racial 
diversity. 

“When  black  people  came 
here  they  brought  some- 
thing with  them  of  their 
own. .It's  the  breeding 
ground  of  the  history. 
When  I was  young  I went  to 
places  like  St  Paul's  carni- 
val, where  they  had  sound 
systems  set  up,  and  bass 
flytngout  of  those  speakers 
— that  was  normal  to  me." 


you 


W. 


With  no  history  of  showing  sport,  nor  any  attempt  to 
begin  one — these  matches  are  isolated  one-offs  — 
Channel  s faN  at  d last  Wednesday’s  Newcastle  game 
as  a shrill,  context-free  test  of  national  honour. 

Channel  surfing  ^ Andy  Beckett 


Oust  mites,  pollen  grains,  flea  eggeLnot  the  sort  of  low  life  you 
want  to  leave  in  your  carpet  Just  because  you  cant  see  ft. 

Thankfully,  Panasonic*  new,  super  silent  and  powerful  1500  watt 
cylinder  vacuum  cleaner  provides  the  answer 
a unique  Dust  Sensor. 

Vtfian  the  red  light  shows  on  the  vacuum's  floor  head,  ■ - 
the  Sensor  can  stfl  detect  minute  particles  of  cflrt  in  the  ate  - V 


But  when  the  green  light  comas  on,  you  know  your  floor  is 
reaVy,  reeky  clean. 

And  the  S-Ctasa  Cleen  Air  Rkratkjn  System  keeps  the 
dust  and  bugs  right  where  they  belong  - in  the  beg. 

. . For  more  deflate  on  both  the  cylinder  and  upright 

Panasonic  Dust  Sensor  models.  caB  0990  357  357.  Just  ask  far 
the  one  that  goes  green  when  the  carpetta  realty,  realty  ctaen. 


Vacuum  Cleaners 
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Trust  me,  Blair  tells  rank  and  file  as 
Labour  braces  for  new  wind  of  change 


Mchael  White 
Political  Editor 


Tony  blair  win 
today  appeal  to 
Labour’s  rank  and  file 
members  to  trust  him 
to  deliver  his  campaign 
pledges  and  to  back  the  next 
batch  of  internal  reforms  he 
judges  necessary  to  stop  gov- 
ernment and  party  from  fell- 
ing out  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Prime  Minister’s 
second  major  speech  since 
returning  on  Thursday  after 
his  three  week  break  will  also 


signal  to  voters  that  tile  hic- 
cups which  hit  the  Govern- 
ment during  August  are  triv- 
ial compared  with  the  “big 
picture”  agenda  he  wants  to 
implement 

Mr  Blair's  concerns  are  to 
clinch  a resounding  "yes" 
vote  in  the  Scottish  and,  one 
week  later,  the  Welsh  devolu- 
tion referendums,  pushing  for 
progress  In  foe  Northern  Ire- 
land peace  talks,  and  putting 
flesh  on  the  idea  of  a "social 
exclusion  unit”  to  tackle  sys- 
temic poverty. 

But  be  also  has  to  h*wi  off 
grassroots  and  trade  union 


rumblings  over  plans,  to  be  de- 
bated at  Labour's  Brighton 

for  gtronmUiiing 

the  conference  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  party's  National 
Executive  Committee. 

Blairites  believe  the 
changes  will  keep  the  party  in 
touch  with  the  Government 

without  recourse  to  the  public 
rows  that  damaged  the  Wil- 
son-Callaghan  years.  But  Ken 
Livingstone  MP.  fighting 
Peter  Mandelson  for  a vacant 
seat  on  the  executive,  argned 
in  yesterday's  New  Statesman 
that  the  changes  threaten  the 
gsyntiai  "checks  aTiiT  bal- 


ances of  a rtpmnrratir  party". 
Mr  Livingstone  cited  Denis 
Healey's  memoirs  in  which 
the  ex-chancellor,  battered  at 
successive  conferences  in  the 

1970s,  admits  that  "if  the  last 
Labour  government  had  paid 
more  attention  to  the  early 
warning  signals  expressed  by 
party  conference,  it  might  not 
have  lost  the  1979  election 


which  brought  Margaret 
Tbatoher  to  power”. 

Mr  Blair  is  also  obsessed 
with  avoiding  past  oxers,  and 
wants  to  keep  the  Government 


and  party  in  dose  touch,  albeit 
in  a more  disciplined  fashion 


that  critics  interpret  as  “top- 
down”  and  “control  freak" 
New  Labourism.  In  a speech 
today  Mr  Blair  will  address 
those  fears  as  well  as  assur- 
ing the  electorate  that  he  has 
not  lost  his  grip.  Another  de- 
velopment he  is  keen  to  ad- 
vance will  he  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Lfb-Lab  cabinet 
committee,  announced  in 
July,  to  discuss  constitutional 
reform  and  other  matters  of 
common  Interest  It  is  likely 
to  meet  In  the  week  preceding 
Paddy  Ashdown's  conference. 

Yesterday  Mr  Blair  engaged 
in  what,  is  becoming  typical  of 


his  public  programme 
series  of  symbolic  appear- 
ances in  and  around  his 
Sedgefleld  constituency  in 
County  Durham  — including 


Brut  launching  - an  Internet 
website  for  the  -village,  of 
Trimdon  where  he  lives. 

‘ The  Prime  Minister  also  de- 
nied he  had  put  on  several 
pounds  by  too  much 

pasta  in  Italy. 

‘Tve  lost  weight  on  my 
holiday,  not  gained  it,”  he 
fold  well-wishers. 


Racial  attacks 


English  set  up 
support  group 
for  victims  of 
abuse  by  Scots 


Lawrence  Ponegan 


AN  ORGANISATION  of- 
fering advice  and  sup- 
port to  racially-abused 
English  people  living  in  Scot- 
land has  been  set  up  amid 
growing  concern  about  the 
number  of  alleged  anti- 
English  Incidents  north  of  the 
border. 

Members  of  English  Rights 
Scotland  claimed  yesterday 
that  there  was  huge  under- 
reporting of  racially-moti- 
vated attacks  In  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  accused  the  major 
political  parties  of  ignoring 
the  Issue  In  the  referendum 

flimpaign 

The  group  is  the  idea  of 
Paul  Smith,  a 42-year-old  dis- 
tillery worker  who  sued  his 
former  employers  last  years 
for  failing  to  take  sufficient 
action  to  curb  racial  abuse  at 
work.  The  case  was  resolved 
out  of  court  last  week. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
level  of  hostility  against 
English  people  in  some  quar- 
ters is  very  fierce  indeed.”  Mr 
Smith  said. 

“In  my  own  case,  the  prob- 
lems began  as  soon  as  I camp 
up  from  Newcastle  to  start  a 
new  job.  .When  I came  here,  I 
had  no  idea  that  I was  differ- 
ent. but  after  a couple  of 
weeks  my  workmates  made  it 
clear  they  perceived  me  as 
different,  calling  me  'English 
bastard*  and  suchlike. 

"The  difficulty  is  getting 
people  to  realise  this  kind  of 
behaviour  is  not  acceptable  — 
whether  it  is  a black  person 
or  an  English  person,  it  is  still 
racial  abuse." 

The  formation  of  English 
Rights  Scotland  comes  as  foe 
Commission  for  Racial  Equal- 
ity has  reported  a steady  in- 
crease in  cases  involving  al- 
leged anti-English  bias,  which 
now  account  for  10  per  cent  erf 
its  workload  in  Scotland. 

There  are  about  450,000 
people  of  English  origin  liv- 
ing in  Scotland. 


This  week  has  seen  three 
separate  cases  of  anti-English 
abuse  reported  in  the  Scottish 
media,  while  the  Scotsman 
newspaper  ran  a lengthy  fea- 
ture article  wamininp  foe  so- 
called  EngUfication  of  Scot- 
tish cultural  life  under  the 
headline: . Why  have  we 
allowed  England  to  make 
Scotland  the  newRa]?. 

Scotland’s  *»*•  racial  equal- 
ity councils  have  also 
reported  a steady  increase  in 
reported  case  of  anti-English 
discrimination.  A spokesman 
for  the  Fife  group  said  cases 
involving  racial  abuse  of 
white  people  made  up  around 
15  per  cent  of  its  workload. 

lftuirami  McCruzn,  foe  head 
of  the  Central  Scotland  group. 
gain  most  the  incidents  in  her 
region  involved  graffiti  on 
English  people's  iWItlBi  and 
verbal  abuse  in  the  streets. 

*T  have  no  doubt  that  the 
problem  is  far  greater  than  is 
reported  to  us.  Many  English 
people  don’t  realise  that  the 
racial  equality  council  is  not 
there  just  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination against  blacks. 

‘It  is  also  the  case  that 
many  of  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing don’t  come  forward  be- 
cause they  think  the  abuse 
win  only  get  worse  if  they 
report  it,"  she  said. 

Mr  Smith,  who  lives  in  Fife, 
said  he  hoped  to  set  up  a net- 
work of  support  groups, 
which  would  then  affiliate  to 
their  local  racial  equality 
councils.  “English  people  are 
starting  to  say  now  that  what 
is  going  on  isn’t  fun,  it’s  be- 
yond a joke,  and  we  must  get 
serious  about  stamping  it 
out,"  he  said. 

A spokesman  For  foe  Scot- 
tish National  Party,  which 
had  two  English-born  candi- 
dates at  foe  last  general  elec- 
tion, said  it  had  always  dis- 
tanced itself  from  anti- 
English  sentiment.  “We  are 
committed  to  a new  and  inclu- 
sive Scottish  democracy  in 
which  all  parts  of  society  in 
Scotland  have  a stake." 


Joanne  Caine,  10,  and  sister  Catbryn,  13,  whose  mother  Gall  Anderson  removed  them  from  school  because  of  racist 
tannts,  and.  below,  Mel  Gib60n  in  Bravebeart.  said  to  have  inspired  an  attack  on  an  English  boy  photograph:  rod  flejjbno 

Victims  of  ‘BravehearF 


August  1997:  Gdl  Anderson 
removes  her  children  from  a 
Brechin  school  after  they  suf- 
fered anti-EngHsh  abuse.  Resf- 
d ants  claim  Engfeh  "incomers" 
were  responsible  for  rising  crime, 
and  accused  them  of  jumping 
counefl  house  waiting  Bsts. 
August:  Yorkshire-born  Gra- 
ham Power,  deputy  chief  cortsta- 
ble  of  Lothian  ponce,  takes 
Northern  police  to  an  employe . 
ment  tribunal  after  he  was  left  off 
the  shortlist  for  the  chief  consta- 
ble’s job.  He  claims  he  was 
rejected  because  he  was  English. 
May:  Three  youths  convicted  of 
assaulting  an  English  boy  of  15 
afterwatchingthe film  Brave- 
heat.  Stirling  sheriff  court  heard 
the  youths  attacked  the  boy  after- 


hearing  his  accent  “They  were 
shouting  ‘freedom’ and  punching 
him,”  a witness  said. 

February:  Four  youths  fined  for 
breech  of  the  peace  after  rncK« 
dents  at  a house  in  Moray.  Gram- 
pian. ScotOsh-bom  Alex  Hay  and 
his  EngHsh  wife  subjected  to  an 
18-month  campaign  to  hound 
them  out  of  their  council  house. 
Swastikas  were  dug  into  their 
garden  and  hooligans  sur- 
rounded their  house  singing  Jac- 
obite swigs. 

August  1996:  London-bom 
Carol  Jarvis  claims  her  family 
were  terrorised  by  anti-Eng  fob 
thugs  after  moving  from  Black- 
burn to  West  Lothian.  HerchH-  . 
dren  endured  anti-English  Insults 
at  school 


Tougher  US  rules  introduced  on  au  pairs 


Joanna  Coles  In  New  York 

YOUNG  women  seeking 
work  as  au  pairs  in  foe 
US  are  to  face  tighter 
regulations  in  an  attempt  to 
protect  American  children. 

After  the  case  of  Louise 
Woodward,  from  Chester, 
who  arrived  in  foe  US  last 
year  and  is  charged  with  mur- 
dering her  nine-month-old 
charge,  young  women  apply- 
ing for  au  pair  visas  will  be 
required  from  Monday  to 
demonstrate  they  have  at 
least  200  hours’  experience 
with  infants,  24  hours’  train- 
ing in  child  development  and 
have  undertaken  at  least 
eight  hours  of  training  in 
child  safety.  Applicants  will 
also  have  to  undergo  psycho- 
metric testing  to  provide  a 
personality  profile. 

In  return  their  prospective 
employers  will  have  to  pro- 
vide a written  description  of 
the  Job  they  expect  their  au 


pair  to  perform. 

Such  restrictions  are  in 
contrast  to  the  situation  in 
Britain,  where  no  regulations 
are  imposed,  and  where 
police  checks  cannot  be  run 
on  nannies  by  social  services. 

A spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  said  yes- 
terday: "There  are  no  regula- 
tions at  alL  It's  a purely 
private  arrangement  in 
which  parents  employ  nan- 
nies to  look  after  children  in 
their  own  homes  and  should 
take  final  responsibility  for 
checking  references,  contact- 
ing previous  employers  and 
making  other  necessary  In- 
quiries about  training  and 
qualifications.” 

Britain  has  no  regulations 
to  restrict  someone  calling 


herself  a Nanny  despite  a 
campaign  by  the  Professional 
Association  of  Nursery 
Nurses  (PANN)  the  magazine 
Nursery  World  and  other 
organisations  to  have  nannies 
registered. 


The  American  regulations, 
which  are  to  take  effect  on 
Monday,  are  in  direct  res- 
ponse to  pressure  from 
parents  after  several  recent 
incidents  in  which  young 
children  have  been  harmed  or 
even  killed. 

Woodward  goes  on  trial  In 


her  files  it  was  discovered  she 
had  lied  on  her  application 
form,  claiming  to  he  in  good 
health  when  in  fact  she  had  a 
history  of  severe  psychiatric 
problems.  The  patents  of  the 
dead  child  later  sued  the  au 
pair  agency  for;  failing  to 
check  her  files  properly. 


T 


The  regulations  are  a direct  response  to 
pressure  from  parents  after  several 
incidents  in.  which  young  children  have 
been  harmed  or  even  killed. 


October,  charged  with  killing 
Matthew  Eapen,  whom  it  is 

alleged  she  shook  to  death. 

Matthew  died  aged  nine 
months  as  a result  of  severe 
head  injuries.  . 

Two  years  ago  a Dutch  girl 
was  also  accused  of  shaking  a 
baby  to  death  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. When  police  examined 


In  another  cafse,  a young 
male  au  pair  was  sent  tack  to 

Germany  after  it  was  discov- 
ered he  had  been  selling 
photographs  of  his  four-year- 
old  charge,  taken  when  the 
child  was  naked  except  for  a 
gun  holster.  \ 
until  now  there  has  been  no 
qualification  requirement  to 


become  an  au  pair,  yet  most 
Americans,  caught  up  with 
the  legend  of  Mary  Poppins, 
are  under  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  British  aii  pairs 
are  actually  trained  nannies: 

Though  many  , of  the  girls 
are  competent,  with  pay  of 
around  1100  a week,  the  au 
pair  pnigrainmp  is  nftpn  used 
during  a gap  year  as  a conve- 
nient chance  to  see  America, 
with  child  care  the  last  thing 
on  the  an  pair’s  mind. 

The  US  Information 
Agency,  which  processes  visa 
applications,  regards  the  au 
pair  programme,  officially  ad- 
ministered by  eight  djffWunt 
agendes,  as  an  uhoffldal  blue 
collar  scholarship. 

It  was  introduced  in  1936 

after  a tightening  up  of  immi- 
gration controls. 

Applications  have  risen 
from  300  to  10,000  last  year. 
Initially  restricted  to  Europe- 
ans, au  pair  applications  are 
now  accepted  from  around 
the  world. 


Yesterday  ShefLagb  Roth,  a 
leading  campaigner  for  the 
restrictions,  and  executive  di- 
rector of  the  English  Nanny 
apd  Governess- School,  based 
iif  Ohio,  welcomed  foe  teles 
but  said  she  feared  they 
would  be  difficult  to  enforce 
How  does  one  prove  a girl  has 
200  hours’  experience,  she 
asked? 

Ms  Roth,  who  arrives  in 
England  next  month  to  con- 
tinue her  campaign,  added, 
that  many  parents  failed  to 
introduce  au  pairs  property  to 
the  child’s  routine. 

"It  recommend  they  take  a 
week  to  show  the  au  pair  how 
thinks  are  done  and  see  what 
the  saby  is  like,  but  many  of 
then  complain,  saying  ‘Oh,  a 
weekend  is  long  enough^  the 
baby  sleeps  all  day*. 

T feel  sorry  for  au  pairs," 
she  added.  “I  have  ho  prob- 
lem with  them  for  school  age 
children,  but  for  new-born 
babies*  many  of  than  don’t 
understand  what's  required." 


~ Chris  Mftiffl 

Medical  Conroe 

pondait  . 

Comedian  Eddie  Large  admits  using  golf  club  in  road-rage  attack  on  his  neighbour’s  Range  Rover 


Sarah  Hall 

THE  comedian  Eddie  Large 
yesterday  admitted  attack- 
ing a Range  Rover  with  a golf 
club  after  succumbing  to  road 
rage  in  a narrow  country  lane 
by  his  home. 

Large,  aged  56,  of  Clapton- 
in-Gordano.  near  Bristol,  was 
given  a 12-month  conditional 
discharge  and  ordered  to  pay 
£1,816  compensation,  plus  £40 
«wts.  by  Weston-super-Mare 
magistrates. 

The  court  heard  how  the 


entertainer,  who  appeared 
under  his  real  name,  Edward 
Hugh  McGinnis,  smashed  the 
rear  windscreen  and  side 
window  of  the  car  on  June  27 
while  the  driver,  Robert  Gor- 
ton, and  his  wife  ware  inside. 

Brian  Piston,  prosecuting, 
said  foe  incident  occurred 
after  Mr  Gorton  swore  at 
Large  and  his  wife  Patsy. 

Large  pursued  him  and 
then  parked  his  car  next  to 
Mr  Gorton’s,  took  a golf  tdub 
from  his  boot  and  smashed 
the  rear  windscreen  of  the 
Range  Rover. 


Mr  Gorton  reversed  but 
Large  went  to  foe  front  of  the 
car  and  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  smash  the  passenger  side  of 
the  front  windscreen  before 
smashing  the  driver’s  side 
window.  Mr  Gorton  then 
drove  off  and  called  the 
police. 

John  Sinnott,  defending, 
said  Large  was  “the  unlike- 
liest  person  on  earth  to  have 
acted  as  he  did”  and  said  he 
was  normally  a placid  maw 

He  had  acted  in  panto  go- 
ing  to  the  rear  of  his  car  to  get 
a walking  stick  but  grabbing 


the  first  thing  that  came  to 
hand  when  he  believed  the 
Range  Rover  was  reversing 
towards  him,  “He  was  hi  a 
panic  and  acted  in  fear  and 
struck  more  than  one  blow.  I 
would  ask  you  to  consider 
that  this  was  totally  out  of 
character.” 

He  told  the  court  Large’s 
wife  had  been  involved  In  pre- 
vious confrontations  with  Mr 
Gorton,  who  used  the  narrow 
lane,  which  had  few  passing 
places,  when  visiting  his 
horses. 

Wbenever  they  met  in  their 


cars  Mr  Gorton  refused  to 
reverse  and  would  sit,  arms 
folded,  until  Mrs  Large 
reversed,  he  said- She  became 

frightened  for  her  safety  in 
reversing  as  Mr  Gorton  fol- 
lowed, bonnet  to  bonnet,  and 
10  days  before  the  road  rage 
Incident  her  husband  wit- 
nessed Mr  Gorton’s  behav- 
iour for  the  first  time. 

Tien  days  later  Large  com- 
plained angrily  about  the  in- 
cident and  became  upset 
when  Mr  Gorton  swore  at 
him.  He  then  launched  his 
attack.  ‘There  was  consider- 


able provocation.”  Mr  Sinnott 

After  -the  hearing  Large 
said  the.  court  had  treated 
him  fairly,  but  alleged  the 
attack  was  the  culmination' of 
two  years  of  harassment 

"I  just  want  to  lead  a peace- 
ful life  but  1 am  now.  looking 
for  somewhere  else  to  live. 
We  are  go  tog  to  have  to  move. 
We  have  been  forced  to,"  he 
stdd.  . : 

His  .comedy  partner.  Syd 
Little,  joked:  "We  haven’t  got 
any  TV  appearances  but  you 
may  see  us  an  Crimewatch." 


SURGEON  . sus- 
pended ■ after  letting 
his  daughter  take 

ipart  In  an  operation 

was  yesterday  given  a disci-. 

pUnaxy  ‘warning,  but  ■ is  ex- 
pected bade  at  work  ort  Mon- 
day  after  apologising  in  the' 
patient 

Michael  Williams,  of  the 
Mayday  Hospital,  Croydon, 
let  Samantha,  .hif  16-year-old 
daughter,  assist  hr  an  opera- 
tion, during  July,  without  the 
consent  <rf  the  patient  or  the 
hospital  authorities. 

The  girl  visiting  the  hospi- 
tal  in  a work  experience  pro- 
ject, used  a retractor  to  hold 
open  a.  wound . while  her 
father  worked.  Theatre  staff 
later  <vwnJainarf  to  hospital 
chiefe  about  tbe  incident,  al- 
though the  patient  tame  to  no 
harm: 

Yesterday,  Mr  Williams 
told:  T am  very  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  today's  hear-, 
ing.  I have  been  a surgeon  at 
Mhyday  University  Hospital 
for  six  years  and  during  this 
time  the  care  of  my  patients 
has  always  mattered  most  to 
me.  Mr 'greatest  disappoint- 
ment Is  that  these  circum- 
stances have  taken,  me  away 
from  my  work. 

' “This  has  been  a very  diffl- 


Michael  Williams:  back  in 
theatre  after  apology 


flews  in  brief 


cult  time  for  me,  but  I have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  support  that  I have 
received. 

■ Tam  now  looking  forward 
to  getting  back  to  my  pa- 
tients.” He  said  his  daughter 
had  been.  : '“extremely 
F stressed**  fay  the  recent 
events-  \ \ ' 

. The  local  community 
health  council  took  up  the 
case,  saying  that  the  impor- 
tant point  was  the  issue  of  pa- 
tient consent  The  patient  had 
•made  it  dear  ths t had  he  been 
asked,  he  would  have  refused 
permission  for  untrained  staff 
to  help  with  the  operation. 

The  hospital  said  later  that 
work  experience  students 
were  now  banned  from  oper- 
ating theatres.  “As  a universi- 
ty hospital,  medical  students 
are  often  present  In  theatre 
and  occasionally  assist.  Pa- 
tient consent  to  the  presence 
of  medical  students  does  not 
extend  to  work  experience 
students,”  the  Mayday  Hospi- 
tal said. 

Keith  Ford,  chief  executive 
of  tiie  hospital,  said:  T would 
like  to  stress  that  no  harm 
has'eome  to  any  patient  here. 
However,  it  is. important  for 
public  confidence  in  the  trust 
that  incidents  are  dealt -with 
correctly  and  openly  and  that 
appropriate  disciplinary 
action  is  taken." 

He  added:  "Mr  Williams  Is 
an  excellent  surgeon  and  we 
have  total  confidence  In  his 
ability  to  continue  to  provide 
a-  high  standard  of  care  for 
our  patients  when  he  returns 
to  work  on  Monday.  The  trust 
will  continue  to  accept  stu- 
dents, but  all  of  them  will  now 
be  channelled  through  an 
authorised  officer  In  the 
trust’s  education  centre  who 
will  place  them  in  appropri- 
ate areas.” 

However,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's toaHtrig  transplant  sur- 
geons, Sir  Roy  Caine,  of  Ad- 
denbrookes  Hospital, 
Cambridge,  last  night  de- 
scribed the  case  as  a storm  in 
a teacup.  He  said  no  one  had 
been  harmed,  and  the  inci- 
dent could  have  been  of  value 
for  encouraging  the  girl  to 
consider  a medical  career. 


..ei 


Killer  on  run  after 
prison  wedding 

A MURDERS  who  married  to  prison  eight  weeks  ago  is  an  the 
run  with  another  woman  whom  he  met  whiledoing  community 
workinapub.  West  Yorkshire  police  said  yesterday.  Peter 
Mcdoskie,  aged  34,  escaped  from  Wealstun  Prison,  near  Weth- 
erby.  West  Yorkshire*  on  Wednesday. 

McCIuskie,  who  was  jailed  in  I982forkicktogaman  to  death, 
had  been  working  in  the  restaurant  at  the  BIngley  Arms, 
Bardsey,  Leeds,  on  day  release  from  the  open  prison.  Although 
he  married  an  older  woman  two  months  ago,  police  believe  he 
has  gone  on  the  run  to  be  with  a waitress.  2Z-y  ear-old  Sarah 
Brown.  The  comdehaveknowneach  other  for  several  months 
and  friends  say  they  are  to  love. 

Miss  Brown, who  lives  in  a Leeds  bedsit,  did  hot  turn  up  for 
work  on  Wednesday  and  she  has  cashed  to  hundreds  of  pounds 
worth  of  Halifax  shares,  police  said. 

Mcbtoskte’s  wife,  who  is  from  York,  has  been  interviewed  by 
police  and  has  not  been  able  to  give  them  any  more  information. 

Mcduskie,  who  was  detained  atHer  Majesty’s  Pleasure  by  a 
judge  atLiverpool  crown  court  when  he  was  17,  Is  a Category  D 
prisonerwbo  is  not  considered  dangerous  and  was  eligible  for 
parole  to  18  mouths. 


Air-sea  search  calked  off 

AN  airsea  search was  called  offlasf  night  after  after  an  inflatable 
dinghy was  seen  drifting  cut  to  sea  off  Chapel  St  Leonards  cn  the 
inoolnshirecoBBt.- 


Coastgoard  spokesman  Mark  Clark  said  a 25-year-old  manhad 
been  reported  missing— and  posafldy  one  other  person. 

life  boats  and  helicopters  were  involved  in  the  operation, 
toetadtogane  with  Infrared  scanning  equipment,  the  local coast- 
guard  said,  fant  aflersix  boors  searchers  saw  tharttnghymfleg  out 
to-sea.  and  It  was  deariy  empty. 

"One  c£  the  lifeboats  spotted  the  taflateMatombiingoro  and 
over  in  the  swell,  and  it  obviously  had  no one  in  it  cr  around  it," 
MJr  dark  said.  “It's  a sad  end,  but  there  is  a limit  to  how  long  you 

nanhpqiiipa  «wrrliw)HilaBwlow  *< 


Women  Jailed  hi  Cyprus 

TWO  British  wan*ar who  claimed  flieybadcjuxled  put  more  than 
ISO  burglaries  Jnihieirhomedty  ofRInnln^iain,  were  jailed  for 
four  months  yesterday  for  a £1,000  raid  an  a bouse  to .Cyprus. 

Georgina  Fields.  25.  and  Laurie  Bridges,  a,  broke  down  totems 
‘whenthey were in  T jrnaisi.  - - - 
Fields  said:  *My  God,  toBtaningham we  did  150  burglaries  and 
we  were  never  taken  into  custody”.  -/ 

The  pair,  who  datoiedtiieyliadoanpensatedtifefr^ victims  In 
an  oto-tf-rourtsattianent  admitted  staling  £600,  as  well  as 
jewellery worth  £200,  andbaby’s'dothes  worth  sOftfroma  bouse 
hi  a reBOrtofLAHMCa  parltorthta  - - 


Everton  fan  sees  red  - 

LIVERPOOL  FChave  agreedto  pay  far  damagetoEvertari  fan 
Rory  Franz's  car  that  was  hit  by  a baRbootedout  of  the  dub’s 
training  ground. TTie  ball  came  flying  ova:  the  10ft  high wall  that 
surrounds  the  ground.  Rory,  37.  was  originally  fecedwitb  a bill  for 
over  £300  after  ti«AnS^<fofo’stosurera  refused  to  pay  up.  But 
he  threatened  to  take  his  case  to  the  small  dalnti  court  And 
yesterday  he  returned  from  htrfidaytodiscoverachequefor  £330 
on  his  doormat. 

He  said:  *T  thought  they would  probably  pay  up  to  the  end  but  I 
got  the  Impression  they would  rather  1 bad  just  gone  away.” 


Snoring1 threatens  marriages’ 

SNOKlNGcan  have  potentially  devastating  eflfecteonrelatian- 
fihips,  medical  esperts  warned  yesterday.  People  who  start  mar- 
ried life  in  a state  afblissftil  happiness  can  be  drivm  to  steeping 
separately  to  an  attempt  to  get  a good  night’s  deep,  said  cotowtic 
surgezycllnic  The  Harley  Medical  Group. 
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James  Meek  finds  nothing  , 
worse  than  a garden  plot  in  the 

chemical  weapons  city  of  Shikhany 


THERE  is  a ritual 
which  has  been  en- 
acted in  Russia  for 
centuries!  A for- 
eigner wanders  un- 
announced and  uninvited 
into  a small  provincial  town 
and  starts  to  ask  questions. 
Alarmed,  the  mayor  contacts 
the  secret  police,  and  after  a 
sweaty  hour-long  interroga- 
tion, the  foreigner  is  politely 

out  firmly  run  out  of  town. 

Tile  tradition  is  ignored  in 
Saratov  region,  home  to  Rus- 
sia’s newest  closed  city,  Shik- 
hany, the  one-time  chemical 
weapons  capital  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  chief  of  the  for- 
mer KGB  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Volsk  couldn’t  even 


he  bothered  to  taiw  a peek  at 
the  Guardian's  documents.  ' 
‘Tteke  a taxi  to  Shikhany 
and  talk  to  the  people  your- 
self;”  be  shrugged  over  the 
phone.  - ■ 

Last  month  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  signed  a surprise  de- 
cree adding  Shikhany  to  fhf 
dwindling  list  of  Russia’s 
closed  towns.  -Speculation 
about  the  evils  which  might 
be  leaking  from  the  comma-, 
nity,  from  poison  to  exotic 
drugs,  was  rife.  ■*. 

But  far  from  sealing  off: 
Shikhany  and  its  inhabitants 


.Miin.nnuj  aim  144  lllOdDIUUIg  i .water. 

from  the  outside  world,  the.}  Volga." 


application  to  be  “dosed” 
looks  like  a desperate  attempt 
by  its  unemployed  inhabit- 


eash  from  the 

—^cities  go.  Shik- 
r)T^de  .upesL  Even  the 
* ^traffic  police 
rp  missing  on  the 
T jam  sleepy,  leafy 

t±  brick  apart- 

r . and  old-fash- 

tTOflea  houses. 

i jfo  with  money,” 
^Strakhov,  dip- 
r'dfSbikhany.  “Now 
^..^-been  declared  a 
xL- jdfyj  we’re  getting 
welfare,  schools 

.got  no  running 
water  a£  foe  moment  because 
the  • run  dry,  but 

iHw  'jta’wMKen  shivi^ny 
budget  we 
. fir  a new 
water-  p&eltoe  from  tbe 


There  were  no  plans  to  cor- 
don he  said.  “A 

' — *“  see  how  much 


tarrtfcuy  they'd  have  to' cover 
if  they  wamfiad  to  fence  us  in.” 

Vast  .areas  of  the  USSR 
were  dosed  to  foreigners. 
Even  soviet  citizens  needed 
special  permission  to  cross 
the  heavily  guarded  bound- 
aries .within  which  scientists 
and  . film-  ftmtfHas  lived  ft 

gQdedcage  existence  devel- 
oping weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  . y .. 

Until  liiA  Rhftlianv  decree, 
there  were  only  10  closed 
left  In  Russia,  all  con- 
nected with  ft*  manufacture 
and  deployment  _ of  ’ hnnimr 
weapons.  They  are  still 
heavily  guarded  and  it  can 
take  foreigners  years  to  gain 

pPTTn4^ion  tp>pftr 

Ah  yon  need  to  d&tbget  to 

ghflrlwny  fe  hop  OB  hue 

Shikhany*s  success  may 
tempt  other  tmproverished 
defence  industry  towns  to  beg 
to  be  closed  in  the  hope  that 
they  cap  dip  into  the  federal 


treasury-  without  inconvea- 
iwM>ing  their  dtbeis  by  cut 
tl^g  them  off  from  the  rest  of 
Russia. 

Tbe  campaign  to  get  Mr 
Yeltsin  to  dose  Shikhany  was 
le£by  tbe  governor  of  Saratov 


region,  Dmitri  Ayatskov,  who 
ahrrj yifd  the  Kremlin  with 
Mood-curdling  warnings  that 
the  expertise  of  its  unem- 
ployed scientists  could  turn 
the  town  into  “a  sugar  sup- 
plier of  highly  toxic  prepara- 
tions for  the  black  market”- 
Mr  Ayatskov  rfatmad  that 


a prominent  Russian  banker, 
Ivan  KlveUdi— his  secretary, 
who  ate  the  same  meal,  died 
too— came  from  Shikhany. 

Mr  Strakhov,  who  worked 
at  the  town’s  chemical 
weapons  plant  for  30  years, 
said  thane  were  scores  of 
lightly  guarded  laboratories 
in  Russia  where  scientists 
had  the  know-how  to  make 
poisons  and.  narcotics,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  that 
Shikhany  posed  a special 
problem. 

“Of  course,  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  and  suffering 
from  chemical  weapons  are 


much  the  same,"  he  mused. 

Cynics  point  out  that  by 
lumbering  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  crippled  town,  Mr 
Aya  tskov  has  relieved  his  ad- 
ministration of  an  expensive 
and  politically  embarrassing 
liability.  Although  officially 
none  of  Russia’s  stockpile  of 
40.000  tons  of  chemical  muni- 
tions is  kept  there,  people  in 
neighbouring  communities 
like  Volsk  regard  it  with  sus- 
picion and  fear. 

The  plant  itself  which  is 
still  guarded,  lurks  on  the 
wooded  skyline  above  Shik- 
hany, its  old-fashioned 
tapered  brick  chimneys  a con- 
stant reminder  of  the  horrors 
it  once  manufactured,  its  ori- 
gins be  In  a joint  German- 
Russian  research  plant  built 
in  the  1920s  when  military  co- 
operation between  the  two 
countries  was  close. 

It  has  not  produced 


weapons  since  the  early  1890s. 
A few  employees  eke  out  a liv- 
ing producing  rat  poison, 
weedkiller  and  antifreeze  for 
the  local  market:  others  work 
on  a Nato-funded  programme 
to  find  new  ways  to  dispose  of 
chemical  weapons.  But  half 
its  original  2.000  employees 
have  quit,  and  many  of  the 
others  have  not  been  paid  for 
six  months.  Some  have  gone 
abroad  to  countries  like 
Israel. 

Tbe  plant  management  Is 
staking  its  future  on  a plan  to 
make  medicines.  For  the  time 
being,  the  most  important 
task  that  chemists  with  the 
knowledge  to  make  deadly 
nerve  gases  apply  themselves 
to  is  choosing  the  right  fertil- 
iser for  the  vegetable  gardens 
they  depend  on  for  survival. 

“We’re  not  sorry  we  used  to 
make  chemical  weapons," 
said  Mr  Strakhov.  "We’re 
sorry  we’re  out  of  work  now." 


JamnKonde 
in  Banja  Luka 


AN  EXPLOSION  in  the 
Bosnian  Serb  town  of 
Banja  Luka  killed  one 
person  and  seriously  Injured 
two  others  yesterday,  in  a 
day  of  intense  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity to  resolve  the  growing 
crisis  in  Bosnian  Serb 
territory. 

The  bomb,  believed  to  have 
been  beneath  a camper  trailer 
near  the  town’s  rail  and  bus 
stations  and  police  station, 
went  off  when  foe  vehicle  was 
moved  by  its  owners,  wit- 
nesses said. 

Earlier,  two  bombs  ex- 
ploded in  foe  northern  town 
of  Dobcj  — one  in  a news- 
paper office  and  another  in 
the.  Socialist  Party’s  offices. 
No  one  was  hurt 
The  attacks  underscored 
the  growing  power  struggle 
between  the  indicted  war 
criminal  Radovan  Karadzic 
and  the  Bosnian  Serb  presi- 
dent, Bfljana  Plavsic,  who  is 
backed  by  foe  West 
As  part  of  diplomatic 
efforts,  foe  US  envoy  to  Bos- 
nia, Robert  Gdbarfo  . arrived 
in  Belgrade  for  talks  with  the 
Yugoslav  president,*  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  -wlm  has  so  for 


balked  at  intervening  in  the 
power  struggle. 

Independent  Radio  B-92 
reported  that  Mr  Milosevic 
had  earlier  met  one  of  Mr 
Karadzic’s  senior  aides,  Mom- 
cilo Krajisnik,  but  what  they 
discussed  was  not  revealed. 

And  NatO  an-ihgcggrterg  me* 
in  Brussels  to  review  the 
worsening  security  situation 


in  Bosnia.  Nato  sources  said 
they  were  considering  chang- 
ing the  mandate  of  the  alli- 
ance-led peacekeeping  force. 

Western  officials,  clearly 
losing  patience,  Hiytnwi  Bos- 
nian Serb  hardliners  for  a me- 
lee in  the  eastern  town  of 
Brcko  on  Thursday  in  which 
two  United  States  peacekeep- 
ing soldiers  were  Injured.  . 

Robert  Farxand,  foe  inter- 
national supervisor  for 
Brcko,  said  the  attacken  foe 
stabilisation  force, {5-JFor}  had 
been  pi  aimed.  The  two  so t 
dier$  were  hurt  by  a crowd* 
throwing  stones  and  bricks 
and  wielding  chibs. 

“Yesterday’s  events  were 
clearly  orchestrated  and 
planned  from  ft*  outset—  tiie' 
coordinated- sirens  at 
tiw. 
thtf 


T want  foe  residents  of  this 
dtr  aod  di  who  are  interested 
to  know  that  despite  those  res- 
ponsible for  creating  pointless 
anarchy,  the  international 
community is  here  to  stay.” 

Meanwhile,  the  US  general 
commanding  Nato  troops, 
Eric  Shinseki,  arrived  in 
Baxtia  Luka  for  talks  with  Mrs 
Plavsic.  Nato  troops  stepped 
up'  security  patrols  and 
allowed  Bosnian  Serb  mili- 
tary police  to  deploy  ar- 
moured vehicles  near  the 
president's  offices. 

Brcko  was  reported  calm 
early  yesterday  but  reporters 
there  said  residents  had 
smashed  vehicles  .with 
licence  plates  from  Banja 
Luka,  Mrs  Plavsic’s  head- 
quarters In  the  north-west 


The  violence  on  Thursday 
was  triggered  by  an  s-For  op- 
eration to  replace,  the  * hard- 
liners running  the  Brcko 
police  vtnttgyi  with  officers 
loyal  to  Mrs  Plavsic. 

• “Plavsic's  'fruces  are  can- 
trolling  the  police  yfatinn  Jq 
.Brcko  hut  we  cannot  confirm 
that  the  situation  in  tbe  town 
,t^  imder!foeir  upatroL”  an  S- 

' lafge'pophla^ 


made  by* load  leaflets'. : * he^-tkmaf  rrfhgeea' ftum-the  fray, 

mex  , Bosnian.  Serb  areas  of 


said  at  a news  conference  m; 

Brt*oo  -.  a—:; ft  ■ 

' « ’ ’ / ' '**  . 


Sarajevo,  — Reuter. 


An  American  female  soldier  in  an  armonred  personnel  carrier  stationed  outside  Brcko  yesterday  after  the  attack  on  S-Ftar  by  Bosnian  Serb  hardliners 
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Italian  film-maker  dances  with  death 


Jolin  Hooper  in  Rome  reports  on  the 
hazards  of  screening  the  first  Mafia  musical 


“E 


VERY  so  often,” 
8 aid  Roberta 

Torre,  “we  would 
get  to  foe  set  and 
one  of  the  actors  would  be 
missing,  having  been  ar- 
rested a few  hours  earlier." 

She  was  recounting  the 
unique  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing a film  which  is  due  to  be 
premiered  tomorrow  at  the 
Venlde  Film  Festival. 

Tano  da  Morire  Is 
thought  to  be  the  world’s 
first  Mafia  musical  — not 
just  a musical  about  the 
Mafia!  but  one  acted  and 
sung  by  people  who,  in 
many  cases,  have  first-hand 
contact  with  Cosa  Nostra. 


News  in  brief 


The  cast  of  more  than  200 
is  drawn  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  three  Mafia-ridden 
districts  in  the  heart  of  Pa- 
lermo: La  Zisa  and  the  mar- 
ket quarters  of  D Capo  and 
LaVncdria. 

One  of  the  players,  Enzo 
Paglino,  unwittingly  gave 
Ms  Torre  the  idea  for  her 
film  when  he  told  her  of  his 
mafioso  brother-in-law. 
Tano  Guarrasi,  the  Tano  of 
the  movie’s  title,  was  shot 
dead  in  1988,  allegedly  on 
orders  from  Sicily’s  then- 
dominant  Mafia  clan,  the 
Corleonesi. 

“Lots  of  people  repeated 
the  story  to  me,  and  what 


gradually  emerged  was 
that  TSuio  wasn’t  the  grand 
’godfather’  who  had  [origi- 
nally] been  depicted,  bat  a 
small-time  two-bit  mafioso," 
Ms  Torre  said. 

“It  was  that  ordinary, 
everyday  aspect  which  at- 
tracted me.” 

The  newspaper  Corriere 
della  Sera  hailed  her  film 
as  marking  the  arrival  of 
“La  Mafia  simpatica”. 

Ms  Torre  told  foe  paper: 
“Demonising  the  Mafia 
doesn’t  help  in  understand- 
ing it.  Until  these  people 
have  access  to  another  ’cul- 
ture’. until  someone  offers 
them  housing  and  employ- 
ment. they  will  go  and  seek 
them  from  those  who,  in 
one  way  or  another,  can 
provide  them.” 

Nor  Is  it  tbe  first  time 


Italians  have  drawn  on 
Cosa  Nostra  for  creative  in- 
spiration. Three  years  ago 
Dolce  and  Gabbana  based  a 
menswear  collection  on  foe 
austere  style  affected  by 
foe  top  pentito  (supergrass) 
Tommaso  Buscetta. 

But  anything  which  ap- 
pears to  make  concessions 
to  foe  Mafia  risks  arousing 
strong  reactions.  Damiano 
Damiani,  a television 
scriptwriter  who  wrote  foe 
first  series  of  a hard-hitting 
Cosa  Nostra  screen  drama. 
La  Piovra,  warned:  “The 
Mafia  is  a terribly  serious 
business.” 

Told  that  Tano  da  Morire 
Included  a west  Side  Story- 


style  dance  routine,  he  said: 
“So  how  about  a gas  cham- 
ber waltz?  Why  not  let's  joke 
about  Auschwitz?” 


Tajik  kidnappers  threaten  to 
kill  religious  leader  and  sons 


TAJIKISTAN’S  Muslim  reli- 
gious leader,  Amunullo 
Nlgmatzoda,  has  been  kid- 
napped by  -foe  same  maverick 
armed  band  that  is  holding  his 
two  sons,  an  interim  ministry 
spokesman  said  yesterday  In 
Dushanbe. 

The  spokesman  said  the 
group  had  threatened  to  kill 
tiu>  mufti  and  bin  sans  if  a 
jailed  member  of  the  band 
was  not  freed  by  today. 

He  said  the  cleric  was  kid- 
napped oh  Thursday  when  he 
went  to  the  group  to  try  to 
negotiate  the  release  of  his 


sons,  who  were  seized  earlier 
this  mouth. 

The  spokesman  said  the 
Tajik  president,  Xmamali 
Rakhmannv,  had  convened  an 
emergency  government  ses- 
sion on  how  to  handle  the  kid- 
nappers’ demands. 

- The  band  is  headed  by  Riz- 
von  Sadirov,  a maverick  war- 
lord who  is  demanding  tbe 
release  of  his  brother  Bakh- 
rom.  The  brother  was  jaded 
for  his  part  in  taking  several 
United  Nations  observers  and 
Russian  journalists  hostage 
in  February. — Reuter. 


Five  top  Paris  nightclubs  ordered 
to  close  after  police  drugs  raid 


^ popular  Paris  night- 
's — Including  one  Of 
Europe’s  most  fashionable,  Le 
Queen  on  the  Champs-ElysCes 
— were  dosed  yesterday  by 
police  investigating  ecstasy 
and  cocaine  dealing,  writes 
Alex  Duual  Smith  tn  Paris. 

The  action  after  an  eight- 
month  -investigation  was 
greeted  with  shock  by  the 
owners,  who . said  300  jobs 
would  be  lost 

Le  Queen.  Les  Follies  PI- 
galle,  LTfofer,  Le  Scorpion  and 
Cox  are  gay-run  but  the  most 
trendy  in  Kiris.  Le  Queen’s 


Tuesday  “Mousse”  night  dur- 
ing which  foam  fills  the  danoe 
floor,  is  world,  famous. 

Dominique  Jouan,  owner  of 
Les  Follies  Pigalle.  said:  “IT 
the  police  want  to  stop  drug 
dealing,  why  don’t  they  just 


dose  down  the  Metro?  Under 
french  law,  we  have  no  right 
to  cany  out  body  searches.” 
Police  said  20  dealers,  none 
of  them  nightclub  owners  or 
managers,  were  arrested  and 


the  closure  orders  would  be 
reviewed  in  December.  “Con- 
siderable quantities”  of  co- 
caine and  ecstasy  were  seized. 


Elephant-lovers 
tie  the  knot 

A GERMAN  couple  added 
/A extra  weight  to  the  mar- 
ital vows  yesterday  by 
tying  tbe  knot  in  front  of  a 
congregation  noted  for 
never  forgetting  — a herd 
of  elephants. 

Michael  Buschendorf.  an 
engineer,  and  his  bride  Pe- 
tra Buschendorf,  resplen- 
dent in  elephant-motif  ear- 
rings, necklace  and  hair 
ornament,  said  they  were 
offered  the  chance  to  wed 
in  a city  zoo’s  elephant 
house  at  a recent  marriage 
fair. 

“Elephants  are  our  extra 
favourite  animals  but  we 
would  have  been  happy 
With  gnfrmtn  pigs  or  dogs,” 
foe  bride  confessed. 

The  brief  ceremony  in 
front  of  a small  herd  of  the 
beasts  in  the  west  German 
town  of  Duisburg  was 
rounded  off  by  the  presen- 
tation of  a bunch  of  yellow 
roses  to  the  newly-weds  by 
an  African  elephant,  hold- 
tag  foe  flowers  In  its  trunk. 

Duisburg  zoo’s  director, 
Reinhard  Frese,  who 
started  renting  the  animal 
[uarters  for  weddings  ear- 
Ler  this  summer,  said 
koala  bears  were  also  in 
strong  demand. 

“We’ve  been  really  over- 
whelmed by  foe  take-up,” 
he  said.  — Reuter. 


Faint  hearted? 
Try  a fair  lady 

A woman  won  the  job  of 
grave-digger  at  a cemetery 
near  Florence  yesterday  after 
all  10  male  candidates  failed 
the  practical  test — exhuming 
a body  — by  fainting  on  the 
job. 

The  Chiesanuova  cemetery’s 
long  search  for  a new  sexton 
had  already  been  complicated 
by  an  error  in  the  job  advert, 
which  asked  far  necrqfUl  (ne- 
crophiliacs)  instead  of  necro- 
Jbrt — grave-diggers. — Reuter. 

Congo  aid  warning 

The  European  Union  told  Pres- 
ident Laurent  Kabila  of  Congo 
yesterday  that  his  refusal  to 
let  tbe  UN  Investigate  alleged 
massacres  of  Rwandan  refu- 
gees was  putting  European  aid 
at  risk.— AP. 

Eugenics  inquiry 

Denmark  is  to  have  an  official 
Investigation  of  Its  pro- 
gramme of  enforced  sterilisa- 
tion on  .eugenic  grounds,  in 
force  from  1929  to  1967.  the 
social  affairs  miptstgr  an- 
nounced.—AP. 

In  the  pipeline 

Israel  is  seeking  Russian  help 
to  pay  the  $650  million  it  owes 
Iran  from  the  period  of  the 
shah's  reign,  when  Tehran 
and  Tel  Aviv  jointly  owned  an 
oil  company,  the  daily  Yediot 
Ahronot  reported  yester- 
day.—AP. 
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Campaigning  professor  hails  Tokyo  court  ruling 


The  Guardian  Saturday  August 301997 
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Censorship  of  war 
history  illegal’ 
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Jonathan  Watts  in  Tokyo 


IN  A LANDMARK  judg- 
ment, the  Japanese  su- 
preme court  ruled  yester- 
day that  the  government 
had  illegally  deleted  school 
textbook  references  to  second 
world  war  atrocities  by  the 
army's  notorious  germ-war- , 

fare  division. 

It  upheld  the  claim  of  Pro- 
fessor Saburo  Ienaga,  a histo- 
rian who  has  fought  a 33-year 
legal  battle  against  censor- 
ship. He  argued  that  the  edu- 
cation ministry  had  been 
wrong  to  delete  a description  I 
in  a history  textbook  about 
experiments  on  Chinese  pris- 
oners by  Unit  731. 

In  addition  to  ordering  the 
ministry  to  pay  Prof  Ienaga 
token  damages  of  400,000  yen 
(£2,120),  the  court  recom- 
mended that  future  books  be  i 
censored  as  little  as  possible 
to  prevent  political  interfer- 
ence by  governments.  But  the 
mi  i rip  reaffirmed  that  the 
education  ministry’s  screen- 
ing system  did  not  violate  the 
constitution. 

The  Japanese  government 
has  never  acknowledged  it 
conducted  the  germ  warfare 
and  the  high  court  had  or- 
dered Prof  Ienaga  to  delete 
the  passages,  including  a sec- 
tion pertaining  to  Unit  731 's 
biological  experiments  on 
3,000  people  in  north-western 
China,  on  the  grounds  that 
there  was  not  enough  proof  of 
the  unit’s  existence. 

But  the  supreme  court 
ruled  that  “while  Unit  731  has 
not  been  revealed  in  its  en- 
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Jakarta  supports 
Cook’s  Timor  plan 


IHch  CumlMB  Bnict 
In  Jakarta 


INDONESIA  yesterday  wel- 
comed a British  proposal  for 
European  action  on  the 
vexed  issue  of  East  Timor  but 
showed  little  more  than  polite 
interest  in  “very  frank”  talks 
an  Robin  Cook's  six-point  plan 

to  promote  human  rights. 

The  Foreign  Secretary 
reached  the  halfway  mark  in 
his  high  profile  tour  of  tour 
south-east  Aslan  countries 
yesterday!  annoi-mring  that 
he  was  proposing  to  the  Euro- 
pean Union  that  it  send  am- 
bassadors on  a fact-finding 
visit  to  East  Timor,  which  he 
hopes  win  take  place  during 
Britain’s  six-month  presi- 
dency of  fiie  EU  that  starts  in 
January. 

Indonesia's  foreign  minis- 
ter, All  Alatas,  welcomed  the 
prospect  of  the  EU  ending 
what  he  described  as  a 
strange  policy  of  refusing  to 
send  ambassadors  to  the  terri- 
tory, which  Indonesia  in- 
vaded and  annexed  to  1975. 

“Of  course  they  can  go/’  Mr 
Alatas  said.  “We  have  always 
said  they  are  free  to  go,  as 
many  ambassadors  are  going.” 
In  the  past  East  Timor's  for- 
mer colonial  ruler,  Portugal, 
objected  to  such  visits.  Mr 
Alatas  criticised  Portugal  for 
the  rigidity  of  its  approach. 

But  Mr  Cook  is  understood 
to  have  floated  his  Idea  with 
the  Portuguese  foreign  minis- 
ter last  week  without  encoun- 
tering opposition. 

The  lengthy  talks,  in  which 
Mr  Cook  gave  priority  to 
human  rights  concerns,  ap- 
pear to  have  passed  off  amica- 
bly. "He  didn't  believe  lectur- 
ing would  be  productive,”  Mr 
Alatas  said  of  Mr  Cook's 
approach. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  said: 
"We  are  not  asking  Indonesia 


to  accept  any  eccentric  West- 
ern standards  of  human 
rights.  We  want  to  work  to 
achieve  observation  of  a [UN] 
treaty  to  which  we  are  both 
signatories.” 

But  Indonesia  has  yet  to  ac- 
cept all  of  Mr  Cook’s  six-point 
plan.  Some  parts  could  be  in- 
troduced immediately,  and 
others  needed  further  discus- 
sion, Mr  Alatas  said. 

Most  sensitive  was  Mr 
Cook’s  plan  to  aid,  and  co-op- 
erate with,  several  non-gov- 
ernment organisations  work- 
ing an  human  rights  issues. 
Indonesia,  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism of  its 'human  rights  re- 
cord. evidently  did  not  appre- 
ciate his  interest 

Jakarta  rejected  British  ap- 
proaches for  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary to  meet  the  indepen- 
dent labour  union  leader 
Muchtar  Pakpahan,  who  is  to 
be  tried  tor  inciting  riots  and 
for  subversion.  Mr  Cook  had 
to  settle  instead  for  raising 
the  subject  in  discussion. 

The  official  explanation  to 
Mr  Cook  was  that  Mr  Pakpa- 
han would  be  to  court.  In  the 
event,  he  was  being  treated  in 
hospital 

One  member  of  Mr  Pakpa- 
han’s union  said:  “If  an  offi- 
cial like  him  met  Muchtar  it 
would  mean  a lot  to  our 
people,  it  would  give  a lot  of 
support  to  the  democracy 
movement  to  Indonesia.” 

Another  said  that  other  vis- 
itors had  gained  access  to  Mr 
Pakpahan,  and  if  the  meeting 
did  not  happen  it  was  because 
the  government  wanted  to 
keep  them  apart 

Mr  Cook's  interest  was  wel- 
comed by  officials  of  a 
national  commission  on 
human  rights  and  to  some  ex- 
tent by  members  of  non-gov- 
ernment organisations  who 
met  him  briefly  before  he  left 
for  the  Philippines,  the  third 
leg  of  his  tour. 


Angry  Australian  minister 
presses  for  a fairer  media 


Cfartstoptaar  Zfam  fen  Sydney 


AUSTRALIA'S  foreign  min- 
#%ister,  Alexander  Downer, 


#%ister,  Alexander  Downer, 
turned  angrily  on  the  over- 
seas press  yesterday  for  high- 
lighting the  anti-immigration 
MP  Pauline  Hanson. 

He  was  addressing  a For- 
eign Correspondents  Associa- 
tion lunch  on  the  contents  of 
the  country’s  first  White 
Paper  on  Foreign  and  Trade 
Policy. 

But  he  turned  on  his  hosts 
and  the  International  media's 
coverage  of  Ms  Hanson  since 
the  rightwing  independent 
backbencher  was  elected  to 
the  seal  of  Oxley  last  year. 

The  image  of  Australia 
recently  given  by  some  over- 
seas publications  was  neither 
accurate  nor  fair,  he  insisted, 
Maiming  that  95  per  cent  of 
foe  population  rejected  Ms 
Hanson’s  "narrow-minded  to- 
ward-looking  views”. 

When  the  Guardian  ven- 
tured that  on-the-stxeet  expe- 
rience and  anecdotal  evidence 
suggested  that  her  popularity 
might  he  somewhat  greater, 
he  retorted:  “Anecdotally, 
you’re  a Guardian  Journalist, 
Fm  only  a politician.  But  I do 
nave  an  electorate  I go 


around,  and  humbly,  I would 
have  to  say  to  you,  1 don’t  get 
a sense  there  is  a lot  of  sup- 
port for  Pauline  Hanson.” 

He  continued:  “With  all  due 
respect,  you  work  for  an 
English  newspaper,  with  all 
due  respect,  I don’t  think 
there  is  a great  deal  of  evi- 
dence which  refutes  all  the 
opinion  poll  evidence.” 

Mr  Downer  was  recently 


eminent  briefing  papers  al- 
leging that  various  South  Pa- 
cific leaders  were  corrupt, 
drunk  and  belligerent  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a sews  agency 
and  were  splashed  across  the 
world's  front  pages. 

This  week  the  business 
community  was  reported  as 
calling  on  the  prime  minister. 
John  Howard,  to  ensure  MS 
Hanson's  defeat  at  the  next 
election  since  her  isolationist 
views  are  damaging  Austra- 
lia’s economic  prospects. 

Complaining:  about  the  num- 
ber of  questions  on  Ms  Han- 
son. Mr  Downer  said:  “I  would 
have  thought  if  you  judged 
Britain  on  the  basis-  of  the 
views  of  every  single  maverick 
you’d  get  a pretty  curious  pic- 
ture of  a country  which  is  In 
feet  essentially  a very  tolerant 
and  a very  decent  country.” 
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Prof  Ienaga:  Fought  32-year 
campaign  against  censorship 


tirety,  the  existence  of  such  a 
unit  within  the  army  with  the 
purpose  of  conducting  germ 
warfare,  and  that  the  unit 
conducted  live  experiments 
on  many  Chinese  others, 
was  accepted  by  academia  at 
the  time.  Hence  it  was  unlaw- 
ful [for  the  education  minis- 
try] to  order  the  deletion.” 

Doctors  who  carried  out 
these  experiments,  which  in- 
volved injecting  subjects  with 
diseases  and  watching  them 
die,  have  admitted  beginning 
“autopsies”  while  the  victims 

were  still  alive. 

The  supreme  court,  how- 
ever, rejected  Prof  Ienaga’a 
remaining  seven  claims,  in- 
cluding passages  describing 
the  Battle  of  Okinawa  and 
Nanjing  Massacre. 

He  had  protested  against 
the  ministry's  order  Instruct- 


ing him  to  insert  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  victims  during 
the  Battle  of  Okinawa,  where 
some  160.000  residents  were 
killed,  sometimes  by  the  Japa- 
nese army,  died  in  mass 
suicides. 

The  ministry  also  rejected 
his  passage  stating  that  the 
Nanjing  Massacre,  where 
Japanese  forces  stormed  the  i 
Chinese  city  of  Nanjing  in 
1937,  occured  “immediately 
after"  the  Japanese  army  in- 
vaded the  city. 

Although  he  won  only  a 
partial  victory.  Prof  Ienaga, , 
aged  83,  said  afterwards:  ‘The 
court  has  now  accepted  the  ! 
government’s  screening  was 
Illegal  in  some  respects.  This 
is  very  important” 

Since  1945.  all  school  text- 
books have  bad  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  education  min- 
istry, which  judges  whether 
I they  are  suitable  for  “stu- 
dents’ physical  and  mental 
development",  and  Instructs 
publishers  to  make  changes. 

Countries  such  as  South 
Korea  and  China  have  argued 
that  this  prevents  Japanese 
children  from  learning  about 
their  country's  wartime  ag- 
gression, and  atrocities  such 
as  the  Rape  of  Nanjing  in 
which  up  to  300 .tWO  Chinese 
were  slaughtered. 

' Restrictions  on  textbooks 
have  gradually  been  eased 
during  the  last  15  years.  Of 
the  23  history  books  used  in 
high  schools  this  year,  seven 
mention  Unit  731  and  others 
refer  euphemistically  to  the 
“comfort  women”  who  were 
forced  to  provide  sex  for  Japa- 
nese soldiers. 
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Chhay  Sophal  In 
Siam  Raapi  Cambotfia 


Kneeling  crowds  greet  King  Sihanouk  and  his  wife  yesterday  at  Siem  Reap  airport 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DYLAN  MARTMEZ 


CAMBODIA’S  King  Nor- 
odom Sihanouk  arrived 
back  in  his  troubled 
homeland  yesterday . as  fac- 
tional fighting  fiajred  in  the 
north-west  of  the  country. 

Sihanouk  arrived  is  the 
north-west  town  of  Siem  Reap 
on  his  first  trip  home  since 
the  prime  minister,  Hun  Sen, 
ousted  the  king's  son,  Prince 
Norodom  Ranariddh,  as  co- 
premier in  July. 

The  king,  aged  74,  flew  in 
from- Beijing  where  he  has 
been  receiving  medical  treat- 
ment since  February  for  sev- 
eral ailments. 

- ‘1  am  the  tether  of  all  Cam- 
bodian people,”  the  king  told 
repraters  when  asked  if  he 
recognised  Hun  Sen's  new 
government. 

Government  leaders  later 
met  Slhanoiik  for  about  an 
hour  at  the  king's  villa  in  the 
centre  of  the  leafy  town.  Hun 
Sen  told  reporters  the  talks 
bad  been  “very  good”,  but  de- 
clined to  elaborate. 

Earlier  yesterday.  Siha- 
nouk made  a fresh  call  for  a 
ceasefire  in  his  troubled 
country.  But  despite  his  call 
for  peace,  artillery  and  small 
arms  fire  flared  up  around 
the  contested  border  town  of 
O’Smach,  60  miles  north-west 
of  Siem  Reap,  as  the  king  was 
arriving.  Government  forces 
under  Hun  Sen  and  royalist 
fighters  loyal  to  Prince  Ran- 
ariddh have  been  battling 
around  the  town  for  several 
weeks.-— Reuter. 
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William  Humphrey 


OBITUARIES  7 


THE  writer  William 
Humphrey,  who  has 
died  aged  73. 
remained  true  to 
memory  itself. 
oiaresviUe,  Texas,  where  he 
had  lived  until  he  was  13,  his 
barely-schooled  parents  and 
the  people  who  lived  around 
offered  a writer,  by  most  stan- 
dards, an  impoverished  be- 
soming. in  the  world  he  grew 
up  in  his  parents  owned  no 
hooks  and  there  was  no  pub- 
lic or  school  library. 

His  father.  Clarence,  son  of 
rootless  sharecroppers,  was 
small,  touchy,  a rebel  and  a 
loner.  Humphrey  was  taught 
at  the  age  of  four,  to  shoot  a 
.22  rifle,  and  remembered  the 
times  when  he  and  his  father 
went  hunting  in  the  woods  as 
the  happiest  mnmsnhi  jn 
life.  His  mother’s  family,  the 
Varleys,  rented  farmland,  and 
looked  down  their  narrow 
noses  at  the  Humphreys. 
Grandfather  Variey,  bom  in 
Leicester  or  Leeds  — no  one 
was  sure  — had  run  away  on 
a sailing  ship  bound  for  Gal- 
veston. He  was  “as  stingy 
with  words  as  If  be  were  com- 
posing a telegram.” 
Humphrey’s  childhood 
world  of  dusty  dirt  roads  had 
changed  little  from  that  expe- 
rienced by  the  first  settlers  to 


Robert  Spencer 


cross  the  Red  River  in  the 
1820s;  it  was  also  a world  in 
which  community  had  real 
meaning.  “A  child  sometimes 
met  people  whom  be  did  not 
know,  but  not  people  who  did 
not  know  hint.” 

Humphrey's  subject  as  a 
writer  was  the  area  around 
darksvfUe.  23  miles  east  of 
metropolitan  Paris,  Texas, 
where  the  cotton  crops  ruined 
the  soil,  and  the  south 
abruptly  met  the  west,  with. 
Us  empty  prairies  and  cattle 
ranches,  it  was  terrain 
shaped  by  the  Red  River,  and 
tilled  with  cotton  ffrrmn  strug- 
gling  to  survive. 

After  his  father’s  death  in  a 
car-  accident  in  1937,  Hum- 
phrey and  bis  mother  moved 
to  Danas  to  live  with  a rela- 
tive. He  studied  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  and  the 
University  of  Texas,  moving 
north  to  New  York  to  begin  a 
career  as  a writer.  He  did  not 
return  home  for  three  de- 
cades. Humphrey’s  earliest 
stories  were  published  in  Ac- 
cent and  Sewanee  Review. 
The  New  Yorker  magazine 
spotted  his  talent,  »nd  a first 
collection.  The  Last  Husband 
and  Other  Stories,  which 
recounted  the  life  of  Clarks- 
ville and  ilS  was 

published  in  1953. 


Love  affair  with 


the  lute 


IN  1955,  the  lutenist  Robert 
Spencer,  who  has  died 
aged  65.  decided  to  divide  a 
fortnight’s  summer  holiday 
between  the  Haslemere  Festi- 
val and  the  Dartington  Som- 
mer School.  At  Haslemere  the 
lute-playing  of  the  German 
Walter  Gerwig  fascinated 
him,  and  he  obtained  a atngfe 
lesson  with  the  master. 

Spencer  was  then  a young 
librarian,  and  a beginner  on 
lute  and  guitar,  but  an  earlier 
recital  at  London’s  old  Purcell 
Room,  with  lute  solos  from 
Julian  Bream,  had  caught  his 
Imagination.  At  Dartington 
with  Bream  that  year,  while 
unprepared'  for  the'  musi- 
cian’s expertise.-Spencer  was 
very  determined.  He  took 
photographs  of  Bream’s  hand 
positions  to  give  himself  les- 
sons, and  acquired  every 
recording  by  Bream  he  could 
find  — and  at  that  time  there 
weren’t  many.  Spencer  was  to 
develop  a consummate  skill 
on  plucked  instruments  — 
and  complete  artistry  as  a 
singer. 

His  early  enthusiasm  for 
singing  led  him  to  join  a mad- 
rigal group.  By  1955  he  had 
realised  that  bis  future  lay  in 
music,  and  his  cataloguing 
instinct,  which  had  led  him  to 
list  and  locate  all  known  lute 
books,  proved  helpful.  He 
showed  his  index  to  Thurston 
Dart,  then  professor  of  music 
at  Jesus  College  Cambridge, 
who  recommended  Spencer 
for  a scholarship  to  Darting- 
ton  Music  School  where 
stayed  for  three  years  until 
1958. 

Through  singing  lessons 
with  Fabian  Smith  in  London 
Spencer  had  the  soprano  and 
actress  Jill  Nott-Bower, 
whom  he  married  in  i960.  In 
1958  they  began  their  novel 
programmes  of  English,  Span- 
ish and  Italian  songs,  accom- 
panied by  plucked  instru- 
ments, for  music  dubs  and 
schooX&'  up.  and  down  the 
country,  and  later  worldwide. 

Meanwhile..  Spencer’s  solo 
career  was  taking  off  He  was 
introduced  to  Raymond  Lep- 
pard. who  needed  a lutenist 


for  same  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  Stratford  produc- 
tions. After  six  months,  he 
moved  cm  to  Leppard’s  recon- 
structions of  Monteverdi  op- 
eras at  Glyndeboume.  In  be- 
coming a founder-member  of 
the  Bream  Consort  in  1961,  he 
met  the  man  he  so  admired  an 
equal  twms.  . . 

Spencer  accompanied  art- 
ists such  as  Janet  Baker, 
James  Bowman — with  whom 
he  toured.  Europe  and  Canada 
— and,  Albert  Deller.  Ha  was 
a member  of  the  Pag  er  Con- 
sort from  1974  to  1979.  And 
from  the  early  1960s  Spencer 
performed  at  Haslemere  for 
more  than  three- decades.  , 

He  taught  Mthe^Royal  Ca£- 


Heleamedby 
taking  photographs 
of  Julian  Bream's 
hand  positions 


lege  of  Music,  - the  Guildhall, 
and  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  was  a professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  he  specialised  hi  early 
English  song  He  particularly 
enjoyed  class  teaching,  and 
was  determined  that  his  stu- 
dents made  qp  their  own 
minds  about  how  to  interpret 
a piece,  rather  than,  copying 
him.  He  and  his  wife  also 
gave  charming  presentations 
entitled  Peeps  At  Pepy s,  and 
Shakespearian  evenings. 

Meanwhile,  his  small  col- 
lection of  books  and  instru- 
ments grew  so  much  that  now 
it  rivals  those  of  some  of  the 
major  collections. 

Spencer  bore  his  final  Al- 
ness with  courage,  cheerful- 
ness, and  humour.  Be  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  two 
sons. 


.Mieratfh  Ooctwrln 


Humphrey  occasionally 
wrote  about  pfe  in  big  north- 
ern cities  but  found  it  had 
little  emotional  resonance 
compared  to  foe  remembered 
“hot,  sweet  nutty-  smell”  of 
the  cottonseed  mill  which  per- 
fumed Clarksville  in  the 
morning.  The  north  was  sim- 
ply where  he-  lived  and 
worked  — he  had  lecture- 
ships at  .several  universities 
including  Smith  College  in 


His  .first  and  most  success- 
ful novel.  Home  From  The  HUl 
(1958),  had  all  the  Faulkner- 
ian apparatus  of  faMe,  alle- 
gory and  melodrama,  along 
with  a flawed  and  legendary 
tether,  a doomed  son  and  a 
fictional  structure,  the  long 
flashback,  which  had  served 
Faulkner  many  movie  di- 
rectors so  wen  MGM  bought 
the  screen  rights  to  Hum- 
phrey’s novel  for  $75J)00,  and 


Humphrey1  s childhood  world  of  dusty 
dirt  roads  had  changed  little  from  that 
experienced  by  the  first  settlers  to 
cross  the  Red  River  in  the  1 820s 


Massachusetts,  and  a longer 
period  teaching  creative  writ- 
ing at  Bard  College  in  New 
Yea*. 

Humphrey  had  no  other 
subject  than  the  world  from 
which  he~had  been  abruptly 
tom.  He  ba4  from  his  first 
stories,  a sense  of  place.  He 
was  from  somewhere,  the 
south  — and  the  brooding 
presence  of  William  Faulkner 
provided  inevitably,  a mea- 
sure of  what . regionalism 
might  achieve.  . 


the  film  was  directed  in  1960 
by  Vincente  Minnelli  and 
starred  Robert  Mltchum. 

By  now  labelled  “major 
American  novelist”  and  with 
a National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters  grant.  Humphrey 
reached  back  to  bis  mother's 
family  history  in  The  Ord- 
ways  (1965),  tracing  their  emi- 
gration from  Tennessee  to  the 
east  Texas  of  the  1920s.  A 
fturtber  collection  of  Clarks- 
ville stories,  A Time  And  A 
Place  (1968)  was  felt  to  be  less 


than  adequately  relevant  to 
the  spirit  of  that  agonising 
year  and  age.  Humphrey's 
loyalties  lay  with  another 
time,  and  another  place.  ‘ 

In  1970  Humphrey  pub- 
lished a rare  book  on  Britain, 
The  Spawning  Rim,  about 
salmon  and  salmon  fi«h<ng  in 
Dorset  and  Wales.  A similar 
exercise,  in  pursuit  of  trout, 
was  memorialised  in  My 
Moby  Dick  (1978).  Proud  flesh 
(1973).  an  attempt  to  write  a 
novel  about  contemporary 
Texas,  sank  without  trace.  Its 
Texas  clan  seemed,  to  one 
British  reviewer,  "a  shower 
of  boring  twits.” 

In  1977  Farther  Off  from 
Hecaxn  appeared.  It  is  a mas- 
terpiece of  modern  American 
autobiography,  and  the  book 
which  was  waiting  for  Mm, 
behind  the  novels  and  stories. 
It  begins  with  the  moment  in 
1937  when  Billy  Humphrey 
and  his  mother  were  sum- 
moned to  the  doctor’s  to  learn 
that  his  tether  had  been  seri- 
ously injured  in  a car  acci- 
dent. Bach  chapter  begins 
with  that  scene,  and  the 
crushed  and  maimed  body  of 
his  tether,  and  expands  out- 
ward into  a beautifully  ob- 
served portrait  of  the  life  the 
family  had  known  in  Clarks- 
ville. It  is  a story  of  unfolding 


Reg  Cordwelt 


Seeing  things 
in  Salford 


Humphrey:  poor  upbringing 

family  secrets,  of  things  over- 
heard, of  a telling  struggle  to 

survive  in  the  Depression,  of 
yv»ial  ffinhftloyi  — Billy  wore 
a suit  and  tie  to  school  every 
day,  both  band-sewn  by  his 

mother,  who  regarded  his 
success  at  school  as  staking 
her  claim  to  entry  into 
Clarksville  society  — and  of 
the  texture  of  a life. 

Later  work  Includes  Hos- 
tages TO  Fortune  (1964),  a 
tether’s  anguished  self-exami- 
nation of  the  causes  of  his 
son’s  suicide;  and  No  Resting 
Place  (1989)  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  nation  In 
the  infamous  Trail  of  Tears 
evacuation  to  the  Arkansas 
Territory  In  the  1830s.  Hum- 
phrey’s Collected  Stories  ap- 
peared, to  enthusiastic  praise^ 
in  1985.  A farther  collection  off 
stories,  September  Song,  ap- 
peared In  1992. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  stepdaughter. 


Prlf.  -■ - 

cite  nuiitiJVfysv 


William  Humphrey,  writer,  bom 
June  18,  1924;  died  August  20. 
1897 


Robert  Spencer,  lutenist.  music  ] 
teacher, . singer,  collector  and 
scholar,  bom  May  9,  1932;  died 
August  8. 1997 


Consummate  skill . - . Ixrtenist  Robert  Spencer  (right)  with,  counter-tenor  James  Bowman 
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ONE  DAY  in  the 
autumn  of  1929  Reg 
CordweU,  who  has 
died  aged  100,  read 
ut  the  Manchester  Guardian 
about  the  activities  of  the 
London  Film  Society.  In- 
spired. he.  his  brother  Sid. 
and  some  friends  who  were 
engineering  union  delegates 
to  the  Salford  Trades  Council, 
launched  what  became  the 
Manchester  and  Salford 
Workers  Film  Society.  It  is 
now  the  oddest  film  society 
still  active  in  Britain. 

Its  aim  was  to  show  foreign 
and  British  films  not  avail- 
able in  the  provinces.  The 
Mayor  of  Salford  chaired  the 
inaugural  meeting.  There  was 
no  money,  and  no  typewriter, 
they  did  not  even  have  a tele- 
phone. Membership  grew 
slowly  and  the  debts  were 
alarming;  but  with  enthusi- 
asm and  a love  of  films,  they 
triumphed. 

There  were  Sunday  after- 
noon shows  every  month  In  a 
Salford  cinema.  Then  the 
society  booked  the  Soviet  di- 
rector Vsevolod  Pudovkin’s 
1928  classic.  Storm  Over  Asia. 
This  portrait  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tide  sweeping  the  east 
was  not  well-received  by  the 
local  council,  which  promptly 
banned  it  So  the  society 
crossed  the  border,  and  sub- 
mitted the  film  to  the  Man- 
chester watch  committee, 
which  raised  no  objection.  As 
a result  Manchester  was  then 
added  to  the  Salford  society's 
name  — and  the  Futurist  Cin- 
ema near  the  Assize  courts 
became  the  group’s  new 
venue. 

Storm  Over  Asia  meanwhile 
was  vigorously  promoted  on 
hoardings  as  “the  Film  that 
Salford  was  not  allowed  to 
see”  and  the  society’s  mem- 
bership boomed-  By  1939  it 
had  reached  1,400- 
During  the  second  world 
war  the  society  arranged 
shows  for  foreign  allied  forces 
around  Manchester,  and 
CordweU,  through  his  connec- 
tions with  the  Ministry  of 
Information’s  new  film  div- 
ision, helped  put  on  a well- 
received  film  show  at  Renold 
and  Coventry  Chains  Engi- 
neering where  he  was  a shop 
steward.  Before  long  1,800 
monthly  dinner-hour  shows 
were  being  held  in  factories 
nationwide. 

Cordwell  also  became  the 
North  West  Film  Council's 
president  It  was  just  five 
years  ago  that  he  quit  as  sec- 
retary of  the  society. 

He  served  throughout  the 
first  world  war  as  a Royal 
Navy  engineer-artificer  — 
and  joined  the  anti-war  move- 
ment immediately  after- 
wards. He  started  work  at 
Trafford  Park  Metropolitan- 
Vickers  plant  and  soon  be- 
came an  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neering Union  shop  steward. 

By  1931,  with  unemploy- 
ment at  three  million,  the  en- 


Letter 

Graham  Dowell  writes : Norris 
Bradbury  (obituary  August 
25)  and  his  wife  Lois  were 
warm  and  generous  hosts  at 
their  Los  Alamos  home:  an 
important  factor  in  focusing 
and  integrating  the  diverse 
gifts  and  personalities  of 
many  brilliant  scientists.  My 
last  memory  of  the  Bradburys 
is  their  presence  at  a com- 
memoration of  Hiroshima 
Day.  August  S,  at  the  foot  of 
Gandhi’s  statue  in  Blooms- 
bury. Like  many  others  at  Los 
Alamos,  he  deplored  the  way 
their  work  had  been  distorted 
by  Cold  War  politicians.  He 
wanted  a world  where  people 
everywhere  were  allowed  to 
"oivere  in  pace".  In  this,  as  in 
so  much  else,  he  was  a con- 
vinced and  practising 
Christian. 


gineering  employers  cut  over- 
time, piecework  and  wage 
rates.  At  Metro- Vickers  Cord- 
well  was  persuaded  to  chair  a 
mass  meeting  after  which  he. 
along  with  the  AEU  district 
secretary,  made  a satisfactory 
compromise  with  the  manage- 
ment He  was  then  sacked  for 
being  the  workers* 
spokesman. 

Cordwell  was  to  hold  every 
office  in  his  AEU  branch, 
ending  np  as  chairman.  In 
1966  be  received  the  union's 
award  of  merit  and  retired 
from  engineering  when  he 
was  70. 

A lifelong  Labour  sup- 
porter, he  was  a friend  of 
George  Lansbury,  visited 
London  to  meet  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  chaired  meetings  for 
Clement  Attlee  and  Sir  Staf- 
ford Cripps  and  was  the 
trades  council  representative 
on  the  Manchester  Council 
for  African  Affairs.  He  met 
several  African  National  Con- 
gress leaders  including  Oliver 
Tambo,  and  was  particularly 


Cordwell . . . full  life 

impressed  with  the  Kenyan 
politician  Tom  M’Boya,  who 
he  met  shortly  before  his  as- 
sassination. He  joined  the 
Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disar- 
mament in  1958  and  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Donald 
Soper  and  Tony  Benn  from 
whom  be  received  a letter  of 
congratulation  on  his  1 00th 
birthday. 

Cordwell  was  widely  read 
and  wrote  articles  and  book- 
lets including  A Salford  Fam- 
ily Chronicle,  40  pages  of  beau- 
tifully written  prose  and 
photographs  of  his  youthlUl 
experiences. 

Brought  up  in  the  Church 
of  England  he  became  a Con- 
gregationalist,  which  pleased 
his  wife,  Cathie,  whom  he  had 
met  when  she  was  secretary 
of  the 'Manchester  Film  Insti- 
tute Society. 

Quietly  spoken,  thoughtful, 
kindly,  with  a gentle  sense  of 
humour  Reg  CordweU  had  a 
happy,  full  life. 


Frank  JUteun 


Reginald  Cordwell,  socialist, 
trade  unionist,  clneaste,  bom 
December  16,  1896;  died  August 
15, 1997 


Death  Notices 

SHERMAN.  Banto  David,  m London  on 
August  ZBtti  1987.  dtod  attar  a short  inn  on. 
Fimaral  MrvK»  on  WoOflMday,  Soptom&or 
3rd  at  ISO  a*  St  uarytaoona  Cremamiim. 
No  ttoww*  olaaaa  Out  donadona  tor  Srulati 
Harm  Foundation  may  fee  tent  to  Lovsnon 
and  Sans  Ud  Funarai  Dtr-ocaxm.  a IS  Evar- 
ntoll  St  London  NW1  iBD. 

SPOONER.  Mo*y.  MBE.  scianttet  and  art- 
ML  defeated  wile  of  UaJeolm.  mother  of 
Frank  and  Heather,  died  on  August  27m 
aged  >3  attar  a short  itlnasa.  Funeral  Sep- 
tember 3rd  at  St  Paul’s  Church.  Yehwton. 
Dawn,  at  3.30pm.  Donations  It  wished  tor 
tie  Devon  Wildlife  Trust  lo  SJ  Bsckweu, 
BrookQttle  Funeral  Homos.  32a  Brook. 
Street  Tavistock  Pi-10  OHE.  01322  312004. 

In  Memoriam 

LAKE,  Dawn,  30/8/58- xyS/96  Remember- 
ing you  on  your  Birthday.  WHh  love  from  an 
JW  (hands. 

Births 

FAHY-HOLLAND.  On  Sunday  August  inn. 
1997.  M Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  to  Jai 
and  John  a son  (Niall  Michael  JameeL 


PAYNE.  On  Friday  22nd  August  at  St 
Georpe-s  Hospital  to  Alice  (nte  Johnson) 
and  Droid.  a daughter.  Isabel  Cara. 

■To  piece  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  *587  or  lex  0171 713  4 IIS  between 
9am  end  3pm  Momfri. 


t'L* 


Face  to  Faith 


We  should 
not 


ShmiMi  Botewcfc 


Allegations  of  sleaze 

are  already  being  hurled 
at  the  Labour  Party. 
Hardly  a week  passes  without 

the  publication  of  some  unfor- 
tunate crtonrlal  involving  <he 
moral  lapse  of  a political  or 
religious  leader.  President 
Clinton,  continues  to  be  dog- 
ged by  the  Pmda  Jones  suit, 
flllpg’irtg.wnial  barawment 
The  severe  scrutiny  that  today 
accompanies  the  private  lives 
of  public  figures  baa  caused 
many  a talented  individualto 
shirk  the  reins  of  leadership.  - 
The  brightest  and  best  minds 
stay  away  from  politiesand 
communal  service,  opting  in- 
stead for  high-paying  careers 
in  the  privatesector,  for  fear  of 

being  pgprvtbd  pc  <-|if»riat»ng- 

We  all  seem  toagree  that  no 
one  is  perfect,  yet  we  revel  in 
reading  of  other  people’s 
misfortunes. 

The  Tories  are  alleged  to 

have  lost  the  election  because 


of  their  ftnd  ' 

hypocrisy.  Howcoulfl  theyleo 
ture  the  public  about  family 
values  when  every  day  another 

politician  was  being  exposed 
as  aduheroas  or  taking  bribes? 

We  have  every  right  to  ex- 

pect  high  standards  of  oar  pud- 
lie  leaders.  But  all  this  cop- 
damnation  ctf  these  in  public 
office  has  led  to  foe  destruc- 
tion of  modern  leadership.  In- 


andthe  poblicmnst  havecc 
dance  in  their  elected  officials 


asB 

ever  leadership  is  not  just 
about  integrity,  but  also  about 
talent  hard  work,  visual  eom- 
nHuucatian,  andadeep  tove 
forbnmanity.  . . 

I believe  we  have  the  wrong 
definition  ofhypocrisy,  and 

with.thecozrBCt  definition  we. 
could  at  once  maintain  high 
standards  of  integrity  without 


women  from  entering  public 

service. 

Our  generation  is  gtlitty  of 

behaving  that  imperiteetpeopte 


cannot  help  Perfect  the  world. 
We  assert  berth  directly  and  in- 
directly that  flawed  Individ- 
uals should  remain  distanced 
from  public  life;  that  the  im- 
perfect man  should  firstfix 
hmueffup, and  only  then 
should  he  try  andhrip  his  com- 
munity. How  darea  man who 

ig  flawed  lecture  people  about 

right  and  wrong? This  has  led 
to*  state  of  affairs  in  which 
people  who  are  basically  de- 
centbut  occasionally  err 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  in- 
jnstirefor  fear  ofbeing  labelled 
hypocrites. 

lie  world  defines  a hypo- 
crite as  someone  who  doesn’t 


wboaays  one  thing  in  public  . 
butdo^  foe  opposite  in  pri- 
vate-Thus,  a man  who  finds  it 
iwnrafltm  give  charity  has  no 
HgM  to-mconrage  others  to 
give,  Indeed  has  upright  to 
even  declare  charity  as  virtu- 
ous. The  absurdity  of  this  con- 
clusion is  seb-evidoit.  Tt  would 
mean  thafthose  who  lie  can-  - 

not  "extol  the  virtues  of truth, 


and  those  who  are  materialis- 
tic cannot  promote  the  redeem- 
ing  qualities  at  religion  and 
spirituality. 

. In  truth,  a hypocrite  Is  not 

someone  who  says  one  thing 
and  practises  another.  That 
jurtmeanstbatweareunfortu- 

nataly  not  always  In  full  con- 
trol of  cmr  actions:  Rather,  a 
hypocrite  is  someone  who  does 
not  even  believe  co*  stand  by 
that  which  he  affirms  even 
white  he  is  preaching  it  One  is 
notahypocrite  if  one  con-  . 
damns  anger  but  then  at  times 
loses  one’s  temper,  but  rather 
If  one  condemns  anew*  while 
inwardly  believing  that  only 

by  shouting  at  one's  employees 

can  anything  get  done. 

IN  Short,  a hypocrite  is  not 
someone  who  cannot  always 
live  up  to  the  high  ideals  he 
preaches,  but  rather  is  some- 
one who  makes  deceilftil  state- 
ment about  things  he  doesn’t 
even  believe  for  public  con- 
sumption only. 

President  Clinton  can  advo- 
cate family  values  so  long  as  he 
is  sincere  in  his  convictions 
that  this  is  the  best  way  to  live, 
amidst  his  alleged  falling  to 
always  five  up  to  this  standard. 
Contrast  this  with  Jonathan 
Atiken  who  first  announced 
that,  placing  his  trust  in  jus- 
tice and  British  fair  play,  he  - 
would  sue  the  Guardian 
tod  ear  his  good  name.  Yet. 
even  white  be  extolled  the  vir- 


tues of  justice  he  was  tramp- 
ling on  them  and  lying  to  the 
courts.  Had  he  come  humbly 
before  the  public  and  asked  for- 
giveness  for  his  mistakes,  he 
should  have  received  it  In- 
stead he  added  insult  to  injury 
by  becoming  a true  hypocrite. 
Even  while  praising  justice,  he 
was  hoping  to  subvert  and  du- 
plicate it 

Hypocrisy  is  where  we 
coldly  calculate  to  break  our 
own  principles,  even  while 
folly  in  control  of  our  actions. 
Ibis  1$  radically  different  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of 


iut  inevitably  sometimes  fall. 

What  we  should  be  seeking 
from  our  leaders  is  not  perfec- 
tion, but  sincerity.  So  long  as 
those  who  err  come  humbly 
before  the  public  and  admit 
errors  of  judgment  or  action, 
then  even  if  they  sometimes 
act  against  the  same  virtues 
they preach,  they  should  be 
amniled  the  full  forgiveness 
and  confidence  of  the  public. 

There  Is  an  excuse  for  not 
always  doing  that  which  is 
right  but  no  excuse  for  being  a 
hollow  shell  who  makes  state- 
ments thatare  inspired  not  by 
inner  conviction  but  public 
consumption,  ff  we  reoriented 
our  standards  to  embrace  this 
new  definition,  we  might  have 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 


Rabbi  Bo  teach  b director  of  the 
Oxford  L'Chalm  Society 


Weekend  Birthdays 


He  works.  In  every  sense. 
That  is  the  most  complimen- 
tary truth  about  The  Man. 
Van  Morrison,  52  tomorrow. 
The  Man.  don't  have  no  social 
graces.  The  Man  ain’t  so  good 
about  The  Woman,  or  indeed 
women  with  a small  W,  if 
you  reed  the  tabloids  mi  the 
suhject  of  his  affianced  fe- 
males:  He  will  ramble  on 
stage  wilder  and  wider  than  a 
New  Orleans  ftmeraL  But  The 
Man  from  Belfast  has  always 
so  ter  redeemed  himself  by 
getting  down,  sometimes  very 
down  indeed,  to  work.  True, 
he  first  retired  than  the  music 
business  in  1974,  which  is 
about  the  Cretaceous  era  in 
his  albums,  if  not  tbe  Juras- 
sic- But  he  came  back  after 
three  years  and  two  decades 


later  is  still  prepared  — no: 
hungry — to  play  hit-and-run 
weekend  gigs  from  here  to 
Prague,  In  venues  you  can’t 
jet  to.  Show  us  a current  boy o 

who  can  take  that  kind  of 
wear-and- 1 ear  on  the  vocal 
chords  let  alone  the  life.  Hey. 
he  hasn’t  got  anywhere  near 
the  age  and  smoke-cure  yet 

that  be  really  needs  to  be  a 

rhythm  'n'  blues  man:  maybe 
io  years  down  many  back-of- 
the-  bus-travelled  roads  from 
here,  in  dark  glasses  on  a 
even  darker  stage,  he  might 
begin  to  approach  his  life- 
time hero  John  Lee  Hooker, 
the  real  Man  with  the  cobra 
voice.  Meanwhile,  he's  work- 
ing on  it... 

Today’s  birthdays : Jonathan 
Altken.  former  Conservative 
minister,  55;  Dr  Barbara  An- 
sell,  rheumatologist,  74;  Eliz- 
abeth Ashley,  actress,  58; 

Sir  Harold  Atcberley , chair- 
man. the  Aldeburgh  Founda- 
tion, 79:  Ben  Bradshaw, 
Labour  MP,  37;  Sir  Keith 
Bright,  chairman  Brent 
Walker.  66;  Karen  Buck, 
Labour  MP,  39;  Frances 
Calmcross,  economist  and 
journalist,  53;  Allan  Davis, 
actor,  director  and  producer, 
«;  Nancy  Forward,  Resis- 
tance heroine,  85;  Ken  GUI, 
trade  unionist.  70;  Dr  Alan 
Gilmour,  former  director, 
NSPCC,  w.  Lord  (Denis) 
Healey,  CH.  80;  Jayne  Ir- 


ving. broadcaster,  41;  Lord 
Keith  of  Castleacre,  mer- 
chant banker,  81;  Dr  Jeremy 
Lee-Potter,  haematologist, 
former  chairman,  BMA,  63; 
Elizabeth  Longford,  author, 
91;  BUI  McAlister,  cultural 
co-ordinator,  Soros  Founda- 
tion, 57;  Sue  MacGregor, 
broadcaster,  56;  Dr  Peter 
North,  vice-chancellor.  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  61;  Sir 

Peter  Parker,  chairman, 
Mitsubishi  Electric  UK,  73; 
John  Peel,  disc  jockey,  58; 
George  Stevenson,  Labour 
MP,  59. 

Tomorrow’s  other  birthdays: 
Martin  Belt  Independent 
MP,  59;  Serge  Blanco,  rugby 
footballer,  39;  Admiral  Sir 
Brian  Brown,  chairman. 
King  George’s  Fund  for  Sail- 
ors, 63;  ProfRobert  Ban- 
bury Brown,  astronomer,  8i; 
Ann  Coffey,  Labour  MP.  51: 
Janies  Coburn,  actor.  69;  Liz 
Forgan,  former  managing  di- 
rector, BBC  network  radio.  53; 
Richard  Gere,  actor,  48;  Prof 
Christine  King,  vice-chancel- 
lor, Staffordshire  University. 
53:  Prof  Brian  Li  veal  ey, 
director-general,  St  John  Am- 
bulance. 61;  Clive  Lloyd, 
cricketer,  53;  Prof  Sir  Ber- 
nard Lovell,  FRS,  astrono- 
mer, former  director,  Jodreil 
Bank,  84;  Ed  Moses,  athlete, 
42;  Itzhak  Perlman,  violin- 
ist. 52;  Su  Ye,  writer  and  film 

editor,  48. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Mandelson: 
the  true  story 


A whiff  of  peace 
in  the  air 

Mr  Trimble  must  join  the  talks 

IT  WOULD  be  foolish  to  predict  what  the  outcome  win 
be,  but  that  doesn't  stop  yesterday’s  invitation  by  the 
Government  to  Sinn  Fein  to  join  substantive  talks  at 
Stormont  from  being  a seminal  event  with  the  potential 
to  change  the  course  of  history.  Mo  Mowlam,  the 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary  said  yesterday  that  she  was 
convinced  that  there  had  been  no  IRA  activity  since  the 
ceasefire  was  restored  six  weeks  ago  and  that  the  IRA 
bad  met  all  the  requirements  enabling  it  to  join  the 
talks.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  be  pessimistic  about  the 
consequences.  No  one  has  won  money  by  betting  on 
peace.  It  could  all  end  in  tears  as  have  countless 
initiatives  during  the  many  hundred  years  of  turbu- 
lence that  have  characterised  Anglo-Irish  relations.  It 
could  even  fail  immediately  if  David  Trimble’s  Ulster 
Unionist  Party,  without  whom  no  consensual  solution 
is  possible,  decides  to  boycott  the  talks  and  not  take  part 
even  at  one  remove. 

Mr  Trimble,  understandably,  feels  boxed  in.  Deeply 
suspicious  of  Sinn  Fein/IRA  motives,  he  is  being 
pushed  into  the  talks  by  a new  Labour  government  with 
a large  majority  (unlike  that  pliable  Mr  Major)  and  is 
fearful  of  a backlash  from  hardline  party  workers  who 
would  be  an  easy  prey  for  the  lingering  ambitions  of  Ian 
Paisley,  leader  of  the  hardline  Democratic  Unionist 
Party.  In  the  background,  the  descant  of  unfavourable 
demographic  trends  — from  the  Protestant  point  of 
view  — provides  a sombre  reminder  that  time  is  not 
necessarily  on  their  side.  Mr  Trimble  is  angry  at  being 
asked  to  sit  down  with  Sinn  Fein  before  they  have 
shown  any  public  sign  of  repentance  and  before  they 
have  handed  over  any  weapons.  In  an  important  sense 
he  is  right  Of  course,  the  IRA  ought  to  have  made  a 
gesture  by  giving  up  some  token  arms  since  it  would  at 
the  very  least  have  enhanced  their  PR  credibilty  at 
minimal  cost  to  their  military  clout  But  let’s  not  get 
overheated  on  this  point  Decommissioning  is  only  an 
issue  in  Northern  Ireland  because  it  has  been  made  to 
be.  Hardly  anywhere  else  in  the  world  — not  in 
Cambodia,  the  Middle-east  Angola  or  South  Africa  — 
was  the  question  of  early  decommissioning  mentioned 
as  a condition  for  peace  talks. 

Realistically,  that  will  only  come  towards  the  end  of 
the  talks,  if  they  are  successful,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Mitchell  principles  which  Sinn  Fein  will  be  signed 
up  to  follow.  Unta  then  the  UUP  will  have  to  content 
itself  with  the  feet  that  the  involuntary  decommission- 
ing resulting  from  the  latest  arms  find  in  Co  Cavan 
would  probably  have  exceeded  any  token  measure  that 
would  have  been  made  anyway.  It  is  hardly  a reason  for 
not  entering  talks,  or  at  least  Bosniastyle  proximity 
talks  in  nearby  rooms.  After  all  Ken  Magbmis,  the  UUP 
member,  debated  recently  on  live  television  with  Mar- 
tin McGuinness  of  Sinn  Fein  and  actually  lived  to  fell 
the  tale. 

No  one  outside  the  inner  confines  of  the  IRA  can 
really  be  sure  whether  their  entry  into  the  talks  is  a 
cynical  tactic  in  what  they  still  see  as  a permanent 
armed  struggle  or  whether  it  represents  a real  desire  for 
peace  and  compromise.  Maybe  they  don’t  even  know 
themselves.  The  crucial  point  is  that  we  won’t  know  at 
all  until  their  intentions  are  put  to  the  test  If  Mr 
Trimble  thinks  the  talks  are  only  tactical  from  the  IRA’s 
point  of  view  then  he  should  adopt  the  same  strategy 
himself  and  enter  them  as  a tactic  as  well  until  the 
horizon  line  clears.  As  Pascal  might  have  said,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  lost  by  believing  in  the  possibility  of  a 
lasting  peace  if  only  because  the  alternative  of  perma- 
nent war  is  so  awful  to  contemplate.  The  worst  scenario 
would  be  an  opportunity  that  could  have  led  to  a 
peaceful  solution  being  squandered  even  before  it 
started.  Mr  Trimble  has  a chance  to  test  to  destruction 
the  true  motives  of  Sinn  Fein  and  the  ERA.  History  will 
be  unforgiving  if  a rare  opportunity  like  this  is  turned 
down. 

Cooking  place  names 

Nations  should  be  called  what  they  will 

IN  COMMON  with  most  newspapers,  the  Guardian  this 
week  reported  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Robin  Cook,  as 
addressing  stem  words  to  Burma.  These  reports  were 
not  quite  accurate.  As  could  be  heard  on  radio  and 
television,  he  in  feet  castigated  the  government  of 
Myanmar.  He  presumably  takes  the  decent  liberal  view 
that  if  Burma  prefers  to  call  itself  Myanmar,  it  is  not  for 
a British  foreign  secretary  to  dissent 

Pehaps  there  is  a code  locked  away  in  the  Foreign 
Office  which  sets  out  the  appropriate  protocol  If  so,  it 
would  be  good  to  see  it  since  changes  of  national  name 
are  a troublesome  area  for  others,  including  news- 
papers, too.  The  British  have  come  to  accept  that  Peking 
(or  Pekin)  is  no  more,  and  we  now  have  Beijing.  So  why 
do  we  still  speak  of  China,  instead  of  Zhongguo?  After  a 
certain  amount  of  faffing  about  we  recognised  in  time 
the  right  of  Ceylon  to  call  itself  Sri  Lanka  deleted  Siam 
in  favour  of  Thailand,  and  learned  to  talk  of  Iran,  not  of 
Persia.  Yet  there  was  a spell,  in  each  case,  when  both 
names  were  generally  used.  The  Daily  Telegraph  dung 
to  Abyssinia  long  after  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
converted  to  Ethiopia,  and  to  Persia  until  the  fell  of  the 
Shah.  The  Guardian  itself  has  not  been  entirely  guilt- 
less. Some  time  after  the  change  from  Siam,  we 
published  an  advertising  supplement  designed  to  pro- 
ject the  trusting  new  image  of  Thailand.  Unhappily,  as 
the  deadline  approached,  some  diligent  member  of  our 
readers’  department  worked  meticulously  through  the 
Pages  changing  every  mention  of  “Thailand’’  to  “Siam", 
thus  achieving  due  conformity  with  the  Guardian  styles 
book,  though  at  substantial  cost  to  the  newspaper's 
revenue. 

Few  nowadays  maintain  the  old  English  practice  of 
saying  Lyons,  rather  than  Lyon,  or  Marseilles,  instead 
of  Marseille.  On  what  logic,  then,  do  we  stm  say 
Florence,  not  Firenze,  or  Venice,  not  Venezia?  There 
iai  t always  an  instant,  obedient  response  when  people 
change  their  names.  The  Guardian  believes  in  calling 
people  what  they  wish  to  be  called.  We  changed 
Anthony  Wedgwood  Benn  to  Tony  Benn  as  requested, 
unlike  some  of  our  politically  motivated  contemporar- 
i^,wno  continued  to  give  the  name  the  full  polysyllabic 
worits-  Mi*  Cook,  for  Instance,  now  change  his 
5*tchener> or  even  to  Lout  (a  “cook” 
can  mean  a lout  m Scotland)  we  will  swallow  hard,  but 
concur,  while  strenuously  commending  our  example  to 
the  government  of  Myanmar.  v 


AS  foe  then  Young  Comm- 
AAunist  League  generalsec- 
retary, I worked  with  Peter 
Mandelson  in  the  British 
Youth  Council  in  the  1970s 
and  was  also  deeply  Involved 
with  him  In  the  1978  Havana 
World  Youth  Festival- 1 have 
fended  off  occasional  inqui- 
ries Grom  journalists  about 
Mandelson’s  YCL  member- 
ship. But  perhaps  this  matter 
should  be  settled,  lest  it  con- 
tinues to  bug  (forgive  the 
term)  Mandelson  for  another 
20  years. 

Peter  was,  briefly,  a YCL 
member  in  the  early  1970s.  He 
would  refer  to  it  with  the  air  of 
someone  looking  back  fondly 
at  their  youtbftil  indulgences. 
He  also  made  it  clear  that  he 
had  never  joined  the  adult 
Communist  Party.  But  so 
what  If  be  bad?  He  would  only 
be  in  such  illustrious  com- 
pany as  Lord  Healey. 

Occasionally  some  disaf- 
fected MX5/6  agent  will  lift  the 
lid  and  give  os  a glimpse  of  its 
activities.  Then  the  lid  goes 
back  on  and  we  shrug  our 
shoulders.  But  it’s  not  nice  to 
know  there  is  a file  on  you,  so 
It’s  a pity  that  Peter  did  not 
denounce  the  very  existence 
of  these  files,  rather  than  the 
-smear”  they  allegedly  con- 
tain. A full  list  of  fee  files 
should  he  published  and  the 
hapless  citizens  who  discover 
their  name  on  it  should  have 
fee  right  to  inspect  it  Let's 
have  the  same  rights  as  KGB 
l and  Stasi  victims. 

Tom  Bell 

YCL  General  secretary,  1970-79. 
84  Waland  Road, 

London  SE182ET.  i 


ATHARINE  Vlner  is 
Wm  dearly  unaware  that 
the  Fat  Slags  were 
■ vkdroppedfromVlz 
two  years  ago  and  have  not 
appeared  since  (Who  are  you 
callings  slag?  August  28). 

She  writes  that  the  premise 
on  which  the  cartoon  was 
foundedls  that  “women  who 
are  fat  and  enjoy  sex  are  dis- 
gusting”. Not  quite.  It  was 
more  that  women  who  are 
happy  wife  their  size  and  who 
go  out  and  dominate  men  in 
order  to  achieve  their  own  ob- 
jectives can  be  quite  amusing 
Ln  certain  exaggerated  comic- 
book situations.  The  Fat  Slags 
were , at  the  outset  at  least, 
accurate  caricatures  of  real 
people.  It  wore  th  in,  became 
less  accurate,  perhaps  too . 
crude  at  times,  and  was  even- 
tually dropped. 

I have  no  idea  what  the 
thinking  behind  the  Lucozade 
TV  campaign  was,  although! 
gather  a large  number  of  com- 
plaints were  from  the  parents 
of  young  children  who  wanted 
to  know  what  a slag  was.  I was 
similarly  embarrassed  by  my 
five-year-old  daughter. 

Incidentally,  the  term 
is  not  exclusive  to  the  female 
gender.  I seem  to  recall  bank  I 
robbers  were  often  dubbed 
slags  on  The  Sweeney.  What,  I 
wonder,  was  the  premise?  Per- 


the  Fat 


haps  John  McVScar  could  rat- 
tle up  800  words  for  you. 

Chris  Donald. 

Editor,  Viz. 

Suite  2a,  Cresting  House, 
Archbold  Terrace, 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NE21DB. 

If  ATHARINE  Viner  is  con-; 
■ mfusing  the  commercial 
starring  the  Fat  Slags  with  Viz 
the  magazine.  Viz  is  sold  to  an 
adult  audience,  not  to  chil- 
dren. Iam  a frequentreader  of 
the  magazine  and  I have  never 
been  offended  by  its  portray- 
als of  women.  The  Fat  Slags 
are  not  poked  fim  at  for  enjoy- 
ing sex,  but  for  making  crude 
passes  at  men.  They  are  not 
mocked  for  being  overweight, 
but  dressing  in  fashions  that 
are  over  revealing  and 
Inappropriate.  As  Viner  says, 
they  are  squeezed  in  too-tlght 


clothes,  but  the  strips  make 
tan  of  themfor  choosing  to 

dress  in  sizes  much  too  small 

for  them.1  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  Sharon  and  Tracey 
are  mocked  for  being  unaware 
of  their  body  size,  for  their 

unhealthy  diet  (they  rarely  eat 
anything  hut  chips)  and  their 
lascivious  and  aggressive  be- 
haviour  (they  are  often  shown 
being  rude  towards  other 
women  who  they  regard  as  at- 
tractiveor  bright) 

Viz  shows  women  in  a crit-  ; 
Val  light,  hut  it  exposes  its 
male  characters  ln  equally 
critical  ways.  For  alUts  sexist 
comments  (towards  both 
sexes)  it  makes  valid  points 
about  modern  Britain. 

Ivy  Garlitz. 

97Melford  Way, 

Felixstowe.  j 

Suffolk  IPll  8UH. 
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How  to  get  Britain  moving 

YOUR  leader  is  dose  to  j are  tickets  available)- The  al-  j "T“HE  idea  that  we  should  be 
the  mark  (August  29).  temative  by  car  costs  us  about  I pleased  to  see  the  end  of  the 

Until  recently  I worked  £25  in  fuel — and  four  can  eo  ‘two-car  family1 ’seems  all 


I people  are  calling  for  the  de- 
struction ofMI5  personal 
files.  While  individuals  should 
have  access  to  their  files,  once 
they  have  done  so,  the  files 
should  be  consigned  to  an  in- 
dependent agency  tor  safe- 
keeping. These  are  now  his- 
torical documents  which 
should  in  30  years  be  made 
available  to  historians.  They 
may  contain  evidence  of  Ole- 
gal  intelligence-gathering  and 
provide  information  on  how 
an  uncontrolled  security  ser- 
vice can  abuse  its  power. 
Stephen  DorriL 
135  School  Street, 
Netherthong, 

Holmfirth  HD7  2YB. 

DEFLECTING  on  my 
tlmeagre  publication  suc- 
cess rate  in  your  letter 
columns  led  me  to  realise  that 
your  secret  files  must  contain 
a vast  wealth  of  the  nations 
epistolary  talent 

What  better  way  could  there 
be  of  encouraging  MI5  to 
reveal  its  files  on  innocent  cit- 
izens than  to  publish  your  own 
accumulated  store  of  secret 
letters  that  have  never  seen 
the  light  of  day? 

Nigel  Wade. 

14  Skeldon  Drive, 

Dalrymple  KAB  6DD. 

I’VE  been  waiting  for  years  to 
I tell  this  story.  I was  working 
with  a writer  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  a member  of  one  of 
the  communist  parties.  He 
knew  his  phone  was  tapped, 
lots  of  clicks  and  occasionally 
a playback  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

We  were  putting  together  a 
proposal  for  an  Arts  Council 
grant  Td  phoned  him  to  check 
the  final  draft  and  was  reading 
it  out  as  it  came  off  the  printer 
on  my  AmstracL 

I thought  Td  cracked  the 
problem  of  how  to  align  the 
decimal  places  on  the  budget 
sheet  but  as  the  last  page  came 
off  saw  I had  failed  again.  "Oh 
(expletive).’'  l said.  “N—  do 
you  know  how  to  sort  this?” 
‘Til  get  the  manual,”  he  said. 
But  a voice  cut  in:  “If  it’s  the 
PCW  8512  then  you  have  to 
. . she  said  and  stopped.  We 
both  begged  her  to  go  on,  but 
nothing.  (1  still  can’t  get  the 
things  aligned.) 

Margaret  Sheehy. 

52  Dukes  Avenue, 

London  N102PU. 


\ AOUR  leader  is  close  to 
Y the  mark  (August  29). 

I Until  recently  I worked 
for  a company  which  banned 
travel  by  train  on  cost 
grounds.  Much  of  our  work 
was  overseas,  and  to  reach  the 
airport  (Heathrow,  Gatwick 
anri  even  Birmingham  or 
Manchester)  it  was  found 
much  cheaper,  even  for  one 
person,  to  have  a hire  car  de- 
livered to  the  door  and 
dropped  of  at  the  airport  than 
to  get  to  the  station  and  pay 
the  economy  fare  by  rafl.  The 
same  applied  to  meetings  in 
city  centres,  even  those 
readily  accessible  by  raiL 

Until  this  costing  is 
reversed,  there  is  no  incentive 
to  use  the  train.  Heavy  subsi- 
dies to  rail  are  actually  ln  the 
interest  of  the  motorist  if  they 
reduce  the  amount  of  road 
traffic.  Rather  than  subsidise 
the  train,  operating  compa- 
nies, however,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  subsidise  Railtrack.  by 
reducing  the  track  access 
charges  which  are  applied  to 
the  track  users  and  provide 
virtually  free  access,  so  that 
they  are  not  disadvantaged  in  _ 
comparison  to  highway  users.' 
John  Boucher. 

Westwood  Farm,  " • 

Main  Road,  Westwood, 
Nottingham  NG16  SHU. 

\A/E  enjoy  travelling  by 
V V train— but  can't  afford  to 
do  It  very  often.  Consider  a 
Saturday  trip  from  Cardiff  to 
Burnley  to  watch  Chris  Wad- 
dle's Clarets  play  at  home.  If 
we  contain  our  impatience 
and  wait  until  September,  a 
Saver  return  w±a  cost  us 
£47.80  each  (reduced  to  £40  if 
we  are  able  to  book  seven  days 
in  advance,  the  restricted 
routes  are  practical  and  there 


are  tickets  available).  The  al- 
ternative by  car  costs  us  about 
£25  in  fuel — and  four  can  go 
for  that. 

Crahflm  Tori  want 

17  Melbourne  Road, 

T.lanlshgn 
Cardiff  CF45NH. 

“TWICE  in  the  last  month  I 
I have  been  a passenger  on 
Connex  South  Central's  ser- 
vices to  the  south  coast  (When 
privatisation  is  off  the  rails, 
August  29).  On  both  occasions 
the  trains  were  in  a disgusting 
state.  On  the  first,  passengers 
were  packed  cheek-by-jowl 
Into  the  corridors  cm  a train 
that  was  delayed  by  almost  an 
hour.  There  was  an  over- 
whelming stench  from  the 
toilets  and  thick  grime  on  the 
windows  made  the  glorious 
Sussex  countryside  look 
grubby.  On  the  second,  the 
tnfletfloor  was  ankle-deep  in. 
paper  and  lie  sink  covered  In 
muck. 

Just  as  watchdogs  should 
have  the  power  to  cap  prices, 
they  also  need  be  able  to  fine 
operators  that  fall  to  provide  a 
. decent  environment  for  their 
nassezuEBrs. 

Hmrna  Jones.' 

17  St  Petersburg!!  Mews, 
London  W24JT. 

NOW  that  our  train  fares, 
on  average,  exceed  those 
of  Switzerland  can  we  look 
forward  to  Swiss  standards  of 
passenger  comfort  and  punc- 
tuality as  we  follow  govern- 
ment advice  to  abandon  our 
cars  ln  favour  of  public 
transport 

Brian  P Moss. 

93  Mill  Crescent, 

Kingsbury, 

Tam  worth. 

Staffs  B782NW. 


Staff  were  short-changed  at  United  Bank 

THE  letter  from  United  | of  our  members  an  internal  j an  SMFl  form  for  a member  t 

Bank's  Graham  Howard  appeal  against  his  dismissal  I claim  statutory  matemitv 


I Bank's  Graham  Howard 
(August  29)  shows  a contempt 
for  the  full  truth  in  Mark  Sed- 
don’s  article  (Bank  cashes  in 
cm  Victorian  values,  August 

• Nineteen  employees  have 
lost  their  jobs  and,  we  believe, 
there  are  another  40  or  so 
more  people  at  risk.  We  are 
already  supporting  nine  un- 
fair dismissal  applications 
from  members.  The  fun  proce- 
dures have  not  always  been 
followed  by  United — this 
week  the  company  denied  one 


of  our  members  an  internal 

appeal  against  h to  dismissal 

following  an  injury  at  work. 

• The  Bank  ofEngland  Gov- 
ernor has  told  Tony  Benn  MP 
. that  United  is  derecognising 

Bifu — so  why  can't  United 
come  clean  to  the  Guardian? 

• In  only  one  of  its  branches 
were  financial  irregularities 
found,  yet  United  has  closed 
five,  with  staff  offered 

jobs  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home. 

• Not  only  are  our  members 
waiting  for  their  P45s.  it’s 
taken  two  months  so  far  to  get 


anSMFl  form  for  a member  to 
claim  statutory  maternity 
pay. 

What’s  happening  at  United 
fa  that  staff  are  paying  for  past 
I mistakes  that  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  bank  and 
the  union  is  betogpunished 
for  representing  staff  suffer- 
ing under  the  lash  aTVic- 
torian  values. 

Joe  Hoedemaker. 
Negotiating  officer, 

Ranking,  Thsnranefl  and 

Finance  Union. 

IB  Amity  Grove, 

London  SW200LG. 


i -T-HE  idea  that  we  should  be 
I pleased  to  see  the  end  of  the. 

‘■two-car  family”  seems  all 
wrong  tome.  Ownership  of 
two  care  does  not  imply  twice 
as  many  car  journeys.  On  the 
contrary,  it  enables  those  who 
can  afford  the  luxury  to  select 
I the  most  appropriate  vehicle 
for  the  particular  Journey. 

If  you  have  one  car.  you 
have  to  have  one  big  enough 
for  those  occasions  when  it  fa 
necessary:  If  you  have  two, 
you  can  choose  to  use  a small 
car  when  only  one  or  two 
people  have  a local  journey  to 

makft. 

And  why  not  return  to  fiie 
differential  rate  of  tax  related 
to  the  engine  size,  which  used 
to  encourage  the  purchase  of 
more  economical  vehicles? 

Allan  T-anrl  . . . 

Morth  Grange, 

Northlew, 

Okehampton, 

Devon  EX2G3BR. 

I A fHENfoe Hungarian  - 
VV  people  reached  their  mil- 
lennium, they  celebrated  by 
building  an  underground 
transportation  system.  That 
was  in  1896: 101  years  later, . 

the  oldest  such  s$dteto.  tci  the . 
world  is  stffL  going  strong—  - . 
more  efficient,  cleaner  and 
less  expensive  to  use  than  our 
beleaguered  Underground. 

I believe  that,  if  given  the 
choice  of  a project  to  celebrate 

fhemfltenniiT1.  mninT/iq- 
doners  would  prefer  a major 
programme  to  revitalise  and 
rebuild  our  public  transporta- 
tion system,  offering  effi- 
cient, safe  and  low-cost  tran- 
sit as  opposed  to  a grandiose 
temporary  exhibition  (sorry, 
experience),  aka  The  Dome. 
TDavlsDium. 

London  CR0. 


IS  EC  nctpoeslWeto  vfew  the 
characters  positively,  as 
feminist  icons:  two  indepen- 
dent women  who  are  not 
bound  by  the  dictates  of  men, 
the  media  and  the  fashion  in- 
dustry and  whose  sexual  appe- 

tites  arefashlonablypreda- 

tory  and  not  compromised  by 
phallocentrlc  Ideas  of  beauty, 
decency  and  decorum? 

Viner  welcomes  the  com- 
plaints about  the  Fat  Slags  ad, 
but  neglects  the  wider,  more 
objectionable,  context  of  adver- 
tising which,  unsurprisingly,  - 
objectifies  women  and  en- 
forces unrealistic  stereotypes. 

The  Fat  Slags  are  not  going 
to  change  the  world  for  better 
or  worse  and censoring  a fee- 
ble advertisement  will  not  •„ 
stop  sexism.  But  I would  say 
that,  wouldn’t  I?  I'm  aman. 

JDe  Souza.  . . ~ 1 
241  Upper  Richmond  Road, 
London  SW15. 

VIZ  is  unmitigated  drivel. 

However,  if  The  Fat  Slags 
had  been  the  creation  of  Rob- 
ert Crumb,  The  Guardian 
would  have  hailed  it  as  H|gh 
Art  Moreover,  if  Sid  The  Sex- 
ist had  been  the  creation  of 
Jacky  Fleming,  the  Guardian 
would  have  printed  it 
Paul  Thompson. 

5 Isabella  Place, 

Scone,  Tayslde- 


A lone  voice 
of  reason 

LINDA  Grant  underest- 
imates herself  (Maze  that’s 
lost  ifa  way,  August26).  Lis- 
tening to  The  Moral  Maze  last 
week,  I was  struck  by  the  way 
in  which  her  restrained  and 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the 
programme  was  impressively 
, effective  in  revealing  the  meg- 
alomania of  the  panellists.  As 
they  became  ever  more  shrill, 
and  Michael  Buerk  ever 
more  tetchy  ("Will  you  shut 
up,  David”),  the  resident 
team’s  pathetic  inability  to 
conduct  a civilised  discussion 

hiwinip  Infraatingly 

apparent 

Far  from  considering  her 
contribution  to  the  pro- 
prammA  an  wiiharrass  ing  - 
fiasco,  Linda  Grantshould  be 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  she 
kept  her  temper  and  her  good 
manners  in  the  face  of  so 
much  rudeness . 

Julia.  Knight, 

Hyde  Manor  East 
Kingston,  Lewes, 

Sussex  BN73FB. 

We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 


Tubbies’ critics 
talking  ‘Flobble’ 

/QUESTIONING  fiie  Teletub- 
Wbies  language  and  sexual- 
ity is  a pointless  exercise 
Crime  for  Tubby  byebyes  to 
toddler  talk,  August  25).  All 
through  children’s  television 
history  there  have  been  char- 
acters that  Squeak  or  make  in- 
human noises.  Anna  Home 
has  mentioned  the  Clangers, 
bqt  after  only  a little  thought, 
more  parte  have  been  taken  by 
those  with  unrecognisable 
language. 

Firstly  we  have  Bill  and  Beu 

ndtto  mention  Weed.  Do  my 
parents  speak  "Flobble”?  No. 
Another  favourite  has  always 
been  Morph.  Recently  helm 
got  his  own  series,  he  even  has 
Neil  Morrissey  translating  for 
him.  Another  batch  of  stars 
that  have  been  revamped 
recently  are  the  Smurfs.  These 
blue,  soprano,  dwarfis  survived 
for  centuries  hi  an  all-male 
community,  obviously  satisfy- 
ing their  sex  drives  and  keep- 
ing up  the  population,  as  the 
only  reason  a female  Smurf 
was  introduced  was  for  Ameri- 
can marketing. 

All  the  controversy  about 
the  Teletubbles’  sexuality  fa 
only  going  to  raise  a genera- 
tion ofbomophobics.  In  fact 
“camp"  works  for  chil- 
dren’s television. 

Long  live  the  Teletubbies 
and  may  they  and  all  their  fol- 
lowers go  on  to  wear  silver 

eyefiner  and  naff  varnish. 
After  all,  nothing's  happened 
to  those  who  sat  through  "I  am 
the  wizard  Magic  E”,  has 
there? 

B Gibbons. 

58  Clumber  Road, 

Poynton, 

Cheshire  SK121NW.  . 

piOES  anyone  remember  the 
LJ  BBC  TV  programme  Bill 
and  Ben?  Our  daughter  as  a 
toddler  used  to  love  to  watch 
The  flower  Pot  Men  who  had 
no  recognisable  speech.  As 
she's  now  a solicitor,  this  gob- 
bfadegook  did  her  speech  no 
harm. 

SIsaacs.  ' 

29  Sebright  Road, 

Barnet. 

Hertfordshire  EN54HR- 


Busted  flush 

A NGLIAN  Water  has  indeed 
/^developed  its  own  water- 
saving devlre  for  cisterns  (Let- 
ters, August  28).  And,  guess 
what?  We  live  in  a standard 
1970s  house  with  two  toilets  and 
cant  fit  this  amazing  device 
iiTfoefflier  rfitfwfq  Brilliant! 

S Gibson.  . 

8 Church  Gardens, 
Northampton  NN6  8EY. 


A Country  Diary 


| NORTH  PEMBROKESHIRE: 

I The  Nevern  Show  takes  place 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
August  Two  fields  beside  the 
river  with  a natural  backdrop 
of  the  church  and  the  oak 
wooded  MU.  where  the  castle 
once  stood  provide  a peaceful 
site.  But  this  year  we've 
lurched  between  continuous 
heavy  rain  and  smeltering 
sun-baked  humidify — the 
show  got  the  downpours. 

Some  visitors  managed  with- 
out Wellington  boots,  or  fell 
back  on  plastic  bags.  Others, 
especially  the  young,  just  fell 
back.  The  carefully  prepared 
bench  seating  around  the  ring 
was  empty.  Many  of  the  cheer- 
ful stalls  were  missing.  Mod 
took  over,  but  not  entirely. 

The  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  in  the  marquee,  the 
handicrafts,'  the  hairing,  the 
making  pud  the  children's 
work  all  as  carefully  exam- 
ined and  evaluated  as  ever. 

The  animate  were  led  into  the 
ring  through  ever-deepening  ! 
mud.  Huge  black  bulls  were 
brushed  combed  and  coiled, 
shining  wife  health  and 
heartiness.  One  judge  person- 
ified the  day.  He  worea  rain 
jacket,  naturally  it  wasn't  fas- 


tened. His  head  was  bare. 
Wife  water  streaming  over 
him  he  eyed  the  competitors; 
he  felt,  he  adjusted,  he  walked 
away  for  a long  view,  he 
returned,  he  ruminated. 

Rain?  He  could  have  been  in 
any  weather:  he  had  a job  to 
do.  It  was  also  the  anniver- 
sary at  Hiroshima.  A group  of 
us  launched  candle  boats  on 
the  river  as  usual.  No  sunset, 
only  damp  and  mist,  hut  they 
bobbed  on  to  the  sea.  The  next 
damp  toll  was  the  Ras  Becca, 
the  local  fell  race  up  the  Prese- 
lis.  Six  miles  in  30  mud-cov- 
ered minutes.  The  mist  came 
down  and  the  little  stick  men 
on  the  ridge  vanished  to  reap- 
pear pouring  down  the  hill  to 
a warm  reception  of  dap- 
ping and  jokes.  It  was  all 
earth  and  water.  The  evening 
brought  fire  and  air.  New- 
port’s firework  display  daz- 
zled with  ever-changing 
whorls  and  explosions  ln  the 
sky.  Pale  palm  trees  hung  in 
the  darkness,  the  fiery  colour 
gone.  Explosions  echoed  and 
re-echoed  from  fee  sand 
dunes.  Lights  pirouetted 
above  us  and  yes,  we  did  ar- 
rive wife  rain  on  fee  wind. 

AUDREY  INSCH 


Edinburgh  devolves  too  much  to  Fringe 


Michael  Billington 


DO  we  need  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival?  Last 
year  George  Steiner 
set  the  cat  among  the 
pigeons  wife  his  suggestion 
that,  after  50  years,  it  may 
have  served  its  purpose.  He 
even  went  on  to  state  that 
there  was  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  art  and  mo- 
rality. “Great  musical  perfor- 
mances,” he  said,  “art 
exhibitions,  drama  festivals, 
architecture  have  not  only  co- 
existed with  political  mad- 
ness, they  have  adorned  and 
celebrated  it” 

True.  But  it  seems  perverse 
to  deduce  that  we  should 
therefore  abandon  a Festival 
like  Edinburgh’s,  Indeed, 
reeling  back  from  this  year's 
bonanza,  I was  struck  yet 
again  by  its  unique  blend  of 
quality  and  popularity.  Not 
all  days  are  like  this  hut  cm 


Thursday  I found  myself  en- 
joying the  Surrealist  exhibi- 
tion at  fee  National  Gallery  of 
Modem  Art  in  the  morning, 
going  to  Peter  Stein's  aston- 
ishing production  of  The  I 
Cherry  Orchard  in  the  eve- 
ning and  on  fee  way  home 
stopping  on  the  George  IV 
Bridge  to  gawp  at  a firework 
display  that  turned  the  castle 
Into  a flaming  Valhalla  and 
feat  gave  the  illusion  of  a 
waterfall  cascading  down  its 
steep  rock-face.  The  whole 
city  seemed  to  be  mj&ts. 

This  surely  is  the  point  of 
Edinburgh:  it  Miihrarfrg  all 
the  arts  and,  at  some  point, 
touches  most  of  the  populace. 
Bayreuth  may  have  wall-to- 
wall  Wagner,  Salzburg  may 
offer  high-quality  opera,  con- 
certs and  theatre.  But  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere at  least,  fa  unique  in 
its  tncluslveness:  -only  Ade- 
laide, In  my  experience, 
rivals  it  In  sheer  range.  There 
fa  also  the  bonus  of  the  city's 
stony  grandeur.  I asked  Peter 
Stein  this  week  why  he 
: returned  so  constantly  to  fee 
FestivaL  ^Partly,"  he  told  me. 
"because  of  my  friendship 
wife  Brian  McMaster  but  also 
because  1 love  the  organic  na- 
ture of  the  city:  the  way  you 
can  see  how  each  century 
built  upon  its  predecessors 


and  how  you  can -trace  a con- 
tinuous growth  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present" 

The  Festival  was  founded  to 
celebrate  the  continuity  of  art 
and  culture  in  a grim  pest- 1 
war  world.  And  dearly  tt  still 
fulfils  a public  need:  people 
Still  want  Dada  and  Donizetti, 
Rameau  and  Raeburn,  Bach 
and  Balanchine  brought 
together  for  a three- week 
period  even  in  a world  that 
has  seen  the  proliferation  of 
cultural  jamborees.  But,  with- 
out subscribing  to  the  Steiner 
view  that  tt  has  reached  a 
point  of  fulfilment,  there  are 
still  questions  posed  by 
Edinburgh- 

One,  obviously,  concerns 
the  relation  of  the  offical  Fes- 
tival to  fee  Fringe.  There  was 
a time  when  It  looked  as  if  fee 
latter  would  entirely  swamp 
the  former:  some  would  argue 
that  it  already  has.  Each  year 
the  Fringe  grows  and  multi- 
plies: it  currently  plays  host 
to  close  on  700  groups.  And 
next  year,  to  Brian  MCMas- 
ter's  apparent  dismay,  it  will 
kick  off  a week  before  the  offi- 
cal Festival  thereby  gamer- 
ing more  column  inches, 
more  TV  and  radio  coverage 
than  ever.  But  what  exactly  is 
its  role?  Originally,  it  was 
there  to  offer  some  kind  of  al- 
ternative to  the  main  Festi- 


val: in  particular,  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  its 
drama  programme.  But  how 
it  fa  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
mixture  of  trade-fair  and  per- 
formance equivalent  of  vanity 
publishing  in  which  genuine 
originality  and  innovation 
are  hard  to  find. 

Of  course,  you  can  still 
have  good  experiences  on  fee 
Fringe.  The  Traverse  Theatre 
is  a mecca  for  any  intelligent , 
play-goer.  And  this  week  1 
hud  a stimulating  evening  j 


You  wish  more 
groups  would  ask 
themselves:  ‘Is  our 
journey  really 
necessary?’ 

nipping  from  Dylan  Riteon'e 
quirk ily  hypnotic  Heavy 
Breathing,  winner  of  the 
Guardian  Student  Drama 
Award,  to  David  Weston’s  ro- 
bustly elegiac  one-man  show,  i 
Falstaff,  based  oh  Robert 
Nye’s  noveL  But  fee  Fringe 
has  lost  much  of  Its  old  demo- 
cratic joyousness.  On  fee  one  ; 
hand,  fee  hip  centralised  ven- 
ues — the  Assembly  Rooms,  j 


fee  Pleas ance,  the  Gilded  Bal- 
loon — Inevitably  get  most  of 
the  attention  and  publicity: 
on  fee  other  hand,  a lot  of 
shows  seem  to  exist  only  to 
boost  the  egos  of  their  Mlt- 
tyesque  performers  or  to  be 
staged  by  groups  clearly 
studying  to  be  amateurs.  You 
can’t  regulate  the  Fringe:  all 
you  can  wish  is  that  more 
groups  would  ask  themselves: 
"Is  our  Journey  really 
necessary?” 

The  real  problem  fa  that 
there  seams  a genuine  schism 
between  Festival  and  Fringe 
audiences.  The  former  tend  to 
be  old:  fee  latter  to  be  young. 
And  some  way  has  to  he 
found  of  bridging  the  gap. 
Brian  McMaster  partially 
solved  it  this  year  by  putting 
experimental  groups  into  the 
Gateway:  Glasgow's  Suspect 
Culture  certainly  drew  a hip 
crowd.  But  maybe  audiences 
themselves  need  to  be  more 
adventurous:  a few  years 
back  I recall  seeing  Adven- 
tures In  Motion  Pictures  — 
before  they  became  fashion- 
able wife  Swan  Lake  — stag- 
ing their  riotous  version  of 
The  Nutcracker  at  the  King’s 
to  a modest-sized,  faintly  geri- 
atric audience.  One  just 
wished  that  all  fee  young  obe- 
diently trotting  off  to  'tee 
some  over-hyped  stand-up 


comic. could  have  beaten  a 
path  to  fee  frumlest  show  in 
town. 

But  the  big  unanswered, 
and  largely  unposed  question, 
about  fee  Festival  Is  how  it 
r will  be  affected  by  devolution. 
Assuming  it  happens,  my 
hunch,  fa  that  it  will  inevitably 
have  a decisive  Impact  on  fee 
Festival  programme..  Obvi- 
ously Edinburgh  will  remain 
an  International  Festival  But 
fee  renewed  sense  of  national 
identity  feat  wm  came  from 
the  existence  of  a separate 
parliament  win  surely  lead  to 
a clamour  for  -more  Scottish 
work:  more  plays,  more 
music,  more  poetry  and  song 
that  actually  reflects  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  The  city 
of  Edinburgh  itself  in  all  its 
flinty  magnificence,  fa  one 
reason  why  this  Festival  has 
lasted  so  long.  But,  if  the 
country  itself  votes  Yes-Yes  to 
devolution  cm  September  n, 
then  Brian  McMaster  will 
need  all  Ufa diplomatic  and  ar- 
tistic -skill  to  strike  a balance 
between  Scotland's  native 
pride  and  cosmopolitan  curi- 
osity. The  Festival  fa  bound  to 
undergo  fee  most  dramatic 
Change  in  fa  Viau><>y>tnry-and- 
more  history  as  “No  taxation 
without  cultural  representa- 
tion*’ inevitably  becomes  the 
Scottish  cry. 
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P*?guardlan  Saturday  Aligns  an  10OT 

Crisis  that 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


in 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


Southeast  Asia  has 

long  been  a region 
where  Issues  of 
human  rights,  aims, 
fud  economic  advantage  have 
intertwined.  When-  Robin 
Co°k  emphasised  the  role  of 
the  British  intelligence  ser- 
vices in  fighting  the  drugs 
trade  earlier  this  week,  w»*w* 
of  his  Malaysian  listeners 
may  have  recalled  that,  be- 
fore the  second  world  war, 
Britain  partly  financed  the 
administration  of  the  Straits 


Settlements  by  setting  opium 
to  registered  addicts.  The 
American  Journalist  John 
Gunther  noted  wryly  that  the 
huge  profits  meant  that 
“3^000  Chinese  drug  addicts** 
were  pasting  for  a significant 
Proportion  of  the  upkeep  of 
the  Singapore  base,  the  mili- 
tary wander  of  its  day. 

The  countries  of  the  region 
are  still  today  enmeshed  in 
the  problem  of  drugs,  still  see 
themselves  in  need  of  arms, 
and,  above  all,  are  striving  to 
assemble  a reliable  ongiTta  of 
wealth  creation  that  wlQ  sur- 
pass the  achievements  of  file 
colonial  economies.  The  print. 


are  large,  but  their  Sites  have 
shown  tendencies  toward  art 
thoritarianism,  sometimes  of 

the  clean  and  efficient  variety 
evident  in  Singapore,  some- 
times of  the  less  responsible, 
more  corrupt  variety ' 


■ elsewhere-  Most  are  democra- 
cies of  a sort  and  certainly 
have  space  for  democratic  ac- 
tivity. fnsMe'and  outside  the 
party  systems,  although  ex- 
pansion of  the  Association  of 
Southeast. Asian  Nations  has 

brought  In  an  overt  military 
regime  arid  two  unashamedly 
one-party  states. 

The  common  characteristic 
that  Is  easiest  to  see  is  defen- 
siveness. Nowhere  else  in 
Asia  is  there,  such  a prickly 
combination  of  local  pride 
and  suspicion  of  outside  pow- 
ers. But  the  economic  success 
that  began  for  some  countries 
during  foe.  Vietnam  war,  and 
acceOwatedvafterwards  to  in- 
clude nearly- -all,  provided  a 
basis  for  a new  assertiveness 
and  a kind  of  ideology,  that  of 
“Aslan  values”.  Snch  success 
is  an  aid  to  any  political 
movement  > or  rwyima  any- 
where fo  flui  world,  but  it  is 


difficult  to  overestimate  how 
central  It  has  been  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Economic  growth  allowed 
the  classes  entrenched  in 
power,  and  the  governing  par- 
ties, to  work  out  a Justifica- 
tion for  limitations  oel  demo- 
cratic activity,  leading  them 
to  suggest  that  "strong”  gov- 
ernmental forms  arose  out  of 
a stronger,  more  disciplined 
society  in  Asia.  It  made  it 
possible  for  countries  to  stand 
UP  to  western  pressure,  both 
because  they  knew  they  were 
valued  economic  partners 
and  because  they  could  point 
to  growth  as  proof  that  “their 
way**  was  wonting. 

This  ides  of  Aire-ipiino  ^ 
stability  In  turn  also  allowed 
a kind  of  common  ground  to 
be  worked  out  -between  the 
more  democratic  countries 
and  communist  states,  as  well 

as  namromnunie  military 


regimes  Uke  that  of  Burma. 
They  were,  it  could  be 
claimed,  all  ' ‘strong"  states. 
THIS  device  permitted  Asean 
to  expand  to  Include  all 
countries  in  the  region,  ex- 
cept tbnnfroflfa,  and  so  under- 
pinned their  foreign  policy. 
Finally,  growth  was  a solvent 
of  racial  tension  between  the 
Chinese  diaspora,  who  oAen 
led  in  economic  life,  ma- 
jority communities. 

Robin  Cock  is  in  the  region 
at  a moment  when  the  scaffold- 
ing Ana*  hriMfi  all  together 
is  being  knocked  about  as  the 
stock  exchanges  feu,  curren- 
cies waver,  and  the  central 
banks  try  to  decide  between 

flghHng  on  and  giving  In  If  *9 

not  the  most  propitious  mo- 
ment to  praadL  to  worried  gov- 
ernments. The  Foreign  Secre- 
tary has  said  his  human  rights 
piece  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Ja- 
karta, being  more  or  less  po- 


litely repudiated  by  bis  oppo- 
site numbers.  , 

When  he  suggested  that 
future  aims  sales  will  be  sub- 
ject to  luwnan  rfgfate  emsitter- 
ations,  he  was  bounced  imme- 
diately with  a statement  that 
Indonesia  might  already  be 
looking  elsewhere  for  arms 
that  Britain  supplies.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  be  has 
been  as  forthright  as  the  US 
Secretary  of  State,  Madeleine 

Albright  who  tried  to  bead  off 

Burmese  membership  of 
Asean  earlier  this  year,  and  to 
as  little  apparent  effect. 

The  fegjann*  that  southeast 
Aslan  countries  do  not  wish  to 
bam  from  western  foreign 
ministers  they  may  have  to 
learn  W”**!  from  the  storms 
inching  their  stock  exchanges 
ntul  Kar^Ving  iqinlEUfi.  What- 
ever  the  role  speculators,  west- 
erns local  have  played  in  the 
currency  upsets  cf  the  last  six 
weeks,  the  baric  problem  has 
been  that  the  economic  mir- 
acle bad  a hollow  centre. 

The  of  low  wage  pro- 
duction to  south  China  has  not 
hoippri,  and  was  beyond  local 
control.  But  what  could  have 
been  better  controlled  was  the 

rwvfluag  wyUraHrwi  of  shopping 

mails,  golf  courses  and  office 
buildings,  built  with  hank 
loans  extended  on  easy  terms. 
In  certain  countries,  Cambo- 
dia, Burma  and  to  an  extent  in 
Thailand,  the  miracle,  such  as 
it  was,  had  dark  connections 


with  the  drugs  trade.  At  the 
same  time,  future  produettv- 
ity,  health,  and  the  environ- 
mental balance  h?re  been  dam- 
aged by  headlong  exploitation 
of  natural  resources. 

Military  establishments  are 
part  of  the  problem,  with  offi- 
cers in  some  countries  locking 
for  a piece  of  the  action  in  any 
economic  activity  they  can  in- 
fluence or  control  At  the 
time,  seeing  themselves  as  the 
armed  forces  of  ‘’rich" 
countries,  they  often  go  for 


The  reform  that 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
wants  is  ‘honesty 
in  politics’ 


prestige  purchases  abroad,  like 
the  aircraft  carrier  that  Thai- 
land recently  added  to  its 
navy.  Critics  point  out  that  the 
resulting  ill-assorted  mixture 
of  hardware  Is  cf  little  value. 
The  most  serious  consequence 
of  the  aims  trade  is  not  the  use 
at  western  weapons  -igwiwq* 
rebels  or  demonstrators.  Al- 
most always,  commanders 
would  have  enough  equipment 
on  band  to  discharge  focks  of 
suppression  without  the  latest 
Items  from  abroad. 

The  real  damage  is  that 
arms  deals  sustain  the  profile 


or  overblown  and  often  cor- 
rupt military  forces  as  big 
players  in  their  own  societies, 
and  reinforce  the  tendency  to 
look  for  military  rather  than 
political  solutions.  And.  even 
when  things  are  going  well 
economically,  military  spend- 
ing diverts  resources  to  unpro- 
ductive ends. 

It  is  already  being  pointed 
out  In  Thailand,  where  the  cur- 
rency crisis  began,  that  the 
overheating,  overspending, 
and  flouting  of  what  regula- 
tions there  are,  is  intimately 

connected  with  the  "money 
politics”  that  have  politicians 
panting  for  deals  and  too  ready 
to  lock  the  other  way.  Next 
month  parliament  Is  due  to 
vote  on  constitutional  reforms 
intended,  among  other  things, 
to  erect  a tough  barrier  be- 
tween business  and  politics. 

What  nay  be  dawning,  in 
Thailand  and  elsewhere,  Is  a 
more  general  realisation  that 
the  kind  of  honest,  enlightened 
management  of  the  economy 
that  is  needed  Is  Inseparable 
from  political  reform.  In 
Burma,  when  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi  Is  asked  what  she  means 
by  reform,  she  replies  simply 
“honesty  in  politics''.  Tbe 
pains  cf  tbe  current  crisis  in 
southeast  Asia  would  be  amply 
justified  if  they  led  to  a reeval- 
uation of  the  “Asian  values” 
formula.  That  formula  Is  not 
without  some  truth,  but  it  is  in 
urgent  need  cf  revision. 


Welcome  to  the  real  world,  art 

Thenewest  technologies  may  change  what,  and  how  much,  we  can  see  and  read.  But,  argues  Arnold  Wesker,  they  won’t  change 
the  themes- of  art,  nor  give  the  arts  greater  mass  appeal.  And  they  won’t  give  the  artist  more  bargaining  power  in  a greedy  market 


IN  the  21st  century,  tech- 
nology is  going  to 
change  tbe  way  our  chil- 
dren are  educated,  .the 
way  friendships  are 
formed,  the  rhythms  of  defies, 
foe  methods  cf  work,  the  pat- 
terns of  family  life,  even  the 
way  democracy  is  operated. 

What  new  opportunities 
does  this  microchip  and  digi- 
tal revolution  offer  to-  the 
arts?  First  — clarification  of 
terminology.  I.  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  remind  ourselves 
of  tbe  traditional  distinction 
between  art  and  culture.  Tbe 
culture  of  a country  is  to  do 
with  tbe  way  a.  society  con- 
ducts its  social  life.  London 
has  pubs,  Paris  has  cafes  tbe 
Americans  play  baseball  the 
English  play  cricket:  styles  of 
clothing,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures, national  holidays 
1 *nd  systems  cf  education  are 
ail  part  of  a nation's  culture. 
Culture  becomes  the  umbrella 
beneath  which  take  place, 
many. diverse  activities..  The 
arts  live  under  that  umbrella 
as  just  fw  of  a nation’s  cul- 
tural activities.  ' 

Next,  1st  me  share  a sober- 
tag -document  which  recently 
cattle  to  me  from  an  academic 
friend  in  the  United  States: 
?Tf  we  could,  at  this  time, 
shrink  the  Earth's  population 
to  a'  village  of  precisely  ITO 
people.*  With  all-  eating 
human  ratios  remaining  the 
same,  it  would  lode  like  this 
• There  would  be  57  Asians, 
21-  Europeans,  14  from 
western  hemisphere  (nori® 
and  south),  and  8 Africans. 

• 70  would  be  non-white;  80 
white  • 


• 70  would  he  non^hristian; 
30  ChrlsthUL 

• Half  the wood’s  wealth 
. would  be  in  foe  hands  of  only 
6 people — all  US  citizen?-' 

' • 70  would  be  unnhite  to.  read. 

• 50- would  suffer  from 
malmitHUnn, 

• 80  would  live  In  sub-stan- 
dard housing. 

• Only  1- would  have  a caHege 
education.” 

This  is.  after'  70  years  of 
talking  films  and  50  years  of 
television.  Only  one  per  cent 
of  the  world  has  a caflega 
education;  70  per  cent  can’t 
read.  If  film  and  TV  — both 
-popular  fbrinsof  comimmlca- 
tfon — have  given  us  a world 
in  which  catty  cine  per  cent 
has  a college  education.'  then 
what  more  can  the  arts  expect 
to  achieve  no  matter  how 
spectacularthe  technology  is? 

The  question  js  debated 
constantly, 'hut  1s  foe  question 
redundant  from  the  start?  I do 
not  believe  any  innovation 
^hfflfiges  the  two  most  opera- 
tive, constant  fecte  of  all  art 
First,  the  creative  process  te 
one  person’s  attempt,  with 
special  skffls;  to  describe  and 
understand  the  human  condi- 
tion, But,  second,  other  per- 
sons  own  the  networks  which 
disseminate  the  results.  They 

are  two  very  different  kinds  of 

people-  Twofreqnently  oppos- 
ing mentalities  are  at  work 

here.  The  one  creates  the 

work  of  art;  tbao&er  controls 
(either  by  owning  or  byoper- 
«ie  -means  of  prpduo- 
tion  and  foe  framewti&  of 
distribution-  The  probtem 
resides  not  in  how  we  use'fte 
technology  hut  how  .we 


resolve  the  conflict  between 
power  and  creativity.  The 
powers-that-be  (ministers  of 
culture,  artistic  admteistra- 
tors,  publishers,  producers,, 
media  bureaucrats)  an  pay 
lip-service  to  the  notion  that 
without  , the.  singular  vision  of 
Urn  writes:  there  would  be 
nothing  of  value  to  till  book, 
screen,  radio  or  stage.  But 
such  'flattery  « m mean  noth- 
ing to  us,  can  ft?  The  only 
significant  reality'  is  that  we 
do  not  have  the  power  to  offer 
that  ytetan.  Our  power  exists 
catty  in.out  ability  to  create  it 
Nor  ore  we  simply  at  the 
merpy  of  those  who  own  foe 
outlets.  We  are  also  at  the 
mercy  of  those  hired  to 
choose  — producers,  script 
editors,  the  heads  cf  depart1 
meats:  all  of  them  exercise 
judgment  mid  taste  on  what 
we  write.  There  is  nothing  the 
writer  can  do  about  this.  It  is 
the  cosy  jargon  of  the 
marketplace  — ‘-‘the  real 
world,  kid”.  But  there  is 
worse:  those  with  power  can. 
also  behave'  unscrupulously 
and,  because  we  tear  not 
being  considered  next  time. 


there  is  nothing  we  can  do. 
The  BBC,  -that  most  honour- 
able of  institutions,  Z believe, 
cheated  me  out  of  payment  for 
a sextet  ..they  had  commis- 
sioned. My  agent  dared  not 
fight  tbe  case  for  fear  of  Jeop- 
ardising other  Hignta  - 
And  if  writers  haven't  been 
cheated,  they  have  been 
rudely  ignored.  Having  once 
been  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Playwrights  Commit- 
tee, X discovered  that  what 
happened  to  me  happened  to 
others:  scripts  not  acknowl- 
edged, or  languishing  unread 
for  half  a year,  calls  and  let- 
ters unanswered.  An  ugly 
strand-  of  rudeness  and  oppor- 
tunism has  been  woven  into 
the  world  of  arts.  We  had  to 
compile  a document  called 
Tbe  Playwright  — An  Endan- 


My  fear  is  the  digital  revo- 
lution relight  herald  n«folng 
more  , than  quantity,  aT1t^  the 
greater  the  opportunity  in  the 
marketplace,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  entrepreneurial 
thuggery.  Because  we  will  al- 
ways be  dealing  with  flawed 
human  beings  who,  though 


THB  wnactewylt.  Arnold  W—fcar. 
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some  might  be  honourable, 
will  be  opportunistic,  corrupt, 
or  mediocre  In  their  tastes. 

CAN  THE  nature  of  what  art 
is  concerned  with  ever 
change?  I£  in  the  21st  century, 
we  wlQ  all  be  able  to  take 
holidays  on  the  Moon,  will 
that  make  us  less  prone  to  the 

confusions  of  love  — a theme 
art  is  concerned  with?  If  we 
wffl  be  able,  as  they  do  tn  Star 
Trek,  to  de-construct  our  mol- 
ecules in  London  or  Kathman- 
du and  reconstruct  them 
seconds  later  for  another  writ- 
ers" congress,  will  we  -fear 
deathless,  or  weep  less  for  the 
death  cf  a child,  or  rage  less  at 
human  cruelty  — fhgmng  art 
is  concerned  with?  1 can  fore- 
see no  evolution  of  human- 
kind in  which  the  relevance 
of  King  Lear  or  the  story  cf 
Job  will  diminish,  or  in  which 
the  themes  of -love,  tyranny, 
and  low  all  cease  to  engage 
the  talents  of  writers,  painters 
and  musicians. 

Some  will  cry:  “And  with 
our  technology  King  Lear  and 

these  ageless  themes  will 
reach  many  more  millions-” 
No,  they  wffi  not.  There  is  no 
profit  in  them.  The  greater 
ease  with  which  technology 
enables  people  to  communi- 
cate seems  to  be  enabling 
people  to  communicate  with 
greater  ease  that  which  is 
spurious  and  third-rate.  1 
think  of  what  invades  our 
television,  cinema,  news- 
papers, video  games,  and  the 
Muzak  that  comes  to  us  from 
everywhere.  I see  no  future 
other  than  the  gap  widening 
between  those  who  draw 


strength  from  art,  and  those 
insensitive  to  its  pleasures 
and  powers.  I see  no  way  of 
ram  hating  this,  especially  In 
a world  overwhelmed  by 
market  economy,  whose  phi- 
losophy has  fed  to  massive 
cuts  in  art  ftmding. 

“Let  art  pay  for  Itself  like 
the  rest  of  us”  is  the  crude  cry 
cf  Chancellors  erf  the  Exche- 
quer. But  she  can’t  pay  for 
herself  She  is  a difficult  Lady, 
art.  with  many  sides  to  her 
nature.  She  is  one  individ- 
ual’s perception  of  life.  She 
will  only  ever  appeal  to  a 
minority-  Commerce  can’t  ac- 
commodate that. 

The  problem  then  is  — who 
win  subsidise  her?  Because 
she  has  only  a minority  ap- 
peal, governments  imagine 
she  has  no  far-reaching  im- 
portance. We  may  argue  that 
her  audience  is  a huge  and 
influential  minority:  we  may 
.talk  in  setf-intoxixating  terms 
about  how  art  inspires  the 
best  that  is  human,  excites 
and  nourishes  Imagination, 
intensifies  our  experience  of 
life  — but  the  politician  has 
no  time  to  consider  such 
things.  “You  want  your 
whore?  Pay  for  her  yourself!" 

Recently,  i was 
to  Prague  where  a 
.documentary  unit 
was  asking  visit- 
ing dignitaries 
what  can  be  done  to  counter 
the  pollution  of  the  spirit?  I 
told  them  about  advice  1 at- 
tempted to  hand  on  to  my 
children  — especially  my 
daughter.  Don't  rush  out  into 
the  world  asking  to  be  loved, 
crying  “Look  at  me,  look  at 
what  I’ve  got  to  offer.”  Stand 
still,  plant  yourself  in  your 
chosen  spot,  take  root  nur- 
ture your  roots  and  you  win 
blossom  in  a way  that  will 
draw  others  to  you.  Grow 
strong  by  fulfilling  whatever 
it  is  you  are  skilled  and  gifted 
to  do,  and  the  world  will  come 
and  feed  off  your  gifts.  Self- 
confidence  attracts. 

So  with  art  I do  not  believe 
it  should  rush  into  the  21st 
century  competing  with  more 
easily  accessible  forms  of 
entertainment  crying:  “Love 
meT  We’re  all  aware  as  indi- 
viduals that,  though  we  want 
everyone  to  love  us.  we  shall 
only  ever  appeal  to  a few.  As 
the  child  must  mature  into 
adulthood  and  learn  it  win 
not  be  loved  by  everybody,  so 
must  art  She  must  consoli- 
date her  »wmn  enclave 
not  succumb  to  illusions  of 

maws  appeal. 

Tm  not  happy  with  this 
view.  Like  Antonio  Gramsci,  I 
am  caught  between  pessi- 
mism of  the  intellect  and  opti- 
mism of  the  win.  Some  may 
say:  “You’re  not  happy,  your 
view  of  art  Is  elitist.”  But 
elitists  are  not  self-appointed, 
they  are  defined  by  default 
Elitists  axe  those  of  us 
remaining  when  the  majority 


have  embraced  the  (less  ardu- 
ous) third-rate. 

The  combined  touring 
theatres  erf  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  once  bravely 
commissioned  from  me  a play 
on  a very  important  theme: 
religions  fanaticism.  Called 
Caritas,  it  was  based  on  a true 
mediaeval  story  of  a young 
woman  who  wanted  to  be- 
come ah  Anchoress  — en- 
tombed in  a cell  to  devote 
herself  to  contemplating  God 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  div- 
ine revelation.  Divine  revela- 
tion didn’t  come,  she  asked  to 
be  released,  the  Church 
refused.  She  was  imprisoned 
for  life  by'a  decision  she  bad 
made  in  her  youth — as  many 
are  imprisoned  by  political 
beliefs,  Hi-chosen  professions, 
foe  wrong  marriage  partner. 
The  touring  theatres  didn't 
ever  perform  Caritas,  saying 
it  was  too  difficult  for  their 
audiences.  The  play  was  even- 
tually mounted  by  our 
National  Theatre  and  made 
into  an  opera. 

This  is  the  way  erf  the  world. 
Funding  must  always  be 


given  to  buildings  and  institu- 
tions who  will  decide  what  to 
offer.  Unless  a playwright 
wins  the  lottery  and  builds 
his  own  theatre  or  TV  chan, 
nel,  be  win  always  have  to 
dance  to  another's  fiddle.  For 
most  writers  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  about  this. 
All  that  I am  anxious  for  is 
honesty.  The  artist  is  called 
upon  to  participate  in  foe 
new,  technological  age  but  it 
is  an  empty  request  For  us 
technology  — though  it  en- 
ables us  to  type  our  scripts 
with  greater  speed  and  reach 
our  foreign  agents  the  same 
day  — will  change  little  ex- 
cept to  further  marginalise 
us.  We  have  no  power.  We 
have  only  our  work  which 
remains  and  will  always 
remain  at  foe  mercy  of  these 
who  do  have  the  power.  And 
power  fears  challenge,  it  fears 
dropped  ratings,  and  it  fears 
the  loss  of  profit.  And  even  if 
power  buys  the  artist’s  work, 
foe  artist  has  no  guarantee  it 
will  be  respected. 

We  may  all  become  excited 
by  this  new  technology  — if  I 
was  rich  I would  fill  my  house 
with  technology  — but  my 
fear  and  suspicion  is  that 
there  is  something  for  more 
powerful  than  the  micro-chip 
— - and  Tm  not  talking  about 
opportunism,  greed,  and  the 
lust  for  power  but  about  a 
tiny  virus  in  a sentence  that's 
haunted  me  for  nearly  20 
years.  It  was  uttered  by  a 
social  worker  later  murdered 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Of  that 
sad  country's  troubles,  he 
said  they  grew  out  of  “the 
beery  hatred  handed  down 
from  father  to  son”.  Alongside 
such  a potent  channel  of  com- 
munication, technology  is  ir- 
relevant. Dad’s  beery  hatred 


is  far  more  potent 

I clutch  at  events  which 
encourage,  even  excite  me.  I 
point  to  three.  A teacher  of 
philosophy,  Jostein  Gaarder. 
who  believes  passionately 
philosophy  should  be  taught 
in  school,  wrote  a novel  for 
young  people  called  Sophie’s 
World.  Woven  into  It  Is  a 
history  of  western  philoso- 
phy. The  novel  turned  out  to 
be  a publishing  phenomenon: 
translated  into  many  lan- 
guages and  on  the  best-selling 
lists.  Does  this  reveal  a hun- 
ger for  intellectual  stimula- 
tion in  young  people  greater 
than  we  had  Imagined?  I don’t 
know. 

Second,  the  National 
Theatre  in  London  is  an  ugly 
structure.  One  part  of  it  is  a 
huge  box  of  grey,  dirty  ce- 
ment A few  weeks  ago,  cross- 
ing Waterloo  Bridge,  I saw 
projected  on  tbe  sides  of  this 
barren  edifice  projections  in 
colour -of  flying  human  fig- 
ures. it  was  an  exercise  of  foe 
imagination  that  I found 
deeply  satisfying  and  reassur- 
ing, and  it  made  my  spirit  fly 
with  them.  Not  only  had  some 
authority  said  something 
must  be  done  about  these 
grim  walls,  and  had  found  foe 
money,  but  an  artist  was 
around  who  had  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  a brilliant 
solution.  And  the  artist  was 
assisted  by  technology. 

Third,  I think  of  the  new 
generation  of  talented  British 
and  Irish  playwrights  emerg- 
ing on  to  the  London  stage, 
and  take  comfort  that  in  Brit- 
ain, unlike  most  of  foe  world, 
foe  playwright  rather  than 
the  director  is  still  cherished 
and  respected,  and  so  holds  on 
to  a little  power. 

C Arnold  Wesker.  1997 


Her  fourth 
birthday  may 
well  be  her  last, 
but  she  isn’t  ill 


She’s  poor 
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befcre  thetr  fifth  btnhday  The  diseases  llwy  suffer  (ram  ckltec 
Bui  M cause  is  almost  always  the  same 
Rwwy. 
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10  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Superwoman  shows 


The  Guardian  .Saturday  August  30  1997 


Carol  Galley,  Britain’s  best  paid  woman,  has  been 
called  ice  maiden  and  a lot  worse  as  she  cast  a 
critical  eye  over  top  bosses.  But  now 
she  is  the  target  for  blame  in  the  City  jungle. 

LISA  BUCKINGHAM  reports 


Reputations 


Like  so  many  successful 
men,  Ms  Galley  has  (me  of 


Richards,  who  those  intimidating  year- 
o Ms  Galley  on  this  round  tans  — she  and  her 


THERE  are  times 
when  It  can  be  un- 
comfortable to  have 
established  a track 
record  of  being  a bit 
of  a smarty  pants.  For  Carol 
Galley,  the  best-paid  woman 
in  Britain  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  figures  in  UK  indus- 
try, last  week  was-  one  of 
those  times. 

Dubbed  the  ice  maiden  by 
headline  writers.  Ms  Galley 
has  flayed  some  of  the  coun- 
try’s most  high-profile  bosses 
in  her  determination  to  earn 
a better  return  than  others  on 
the  billions  of  pounds  of  pen- 
sion fhnd  money  under  her 
control. 

She  has  culled  august  busi- 
ness figures  such  as  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hianri,  now  BBC  chair- 
man, and  more  recently  the 
hotels  magnate  Sir  Rocco 
Forte  by  selling  their  compa- 
nies' shares  to  hostile  bid- 
ders. She  floored  the  street- 
wise food  and  drinks  group 
Grand  Metropolitan  by  off- 
loading a critical  swath  of  its 
shares  to  Bernard  Arnault, 
the  French  businessman  try- 
ing to  spike  its  planned 
merger  with  Guinness. 

But  now  the-  steely  ques- 
tioning which  has  been  such 
a telling  weapon  in  her  ar- 
moury is  being  turned  in- 
wards. Ms  Galley  — who  took 
a £6  million  pay  packet  last 
year  only  to  lap  up  more 
cream  when  her  boss  said  she 
was  worth  every  penny  — is 
having  to  admit  she  might 
have  got  things  wrong. 

Mercury  Asset  Manage- 
ment, the  fond  management 
group  where  Ms  Galley  has  1 
spent  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury climbing  her  way  up 
from  the  research  library  into 
the  boardroom  as  a vice-chair- 
man, has  stumbled.  And  the 


finger  is  pointing  ominously  buying  big  stakes  In  compa-  grip  must  be  alien  to  such  a 
in  Ms  Galley's  direction.  nies  ami  turning  nasty  if  they  focused  career  woman. 

It  is  the  type  of  setback  that  foil  to  perform  has  paid  off  Like  so  many  successful 
at  another  company  might  less  well  in  recent  months.  men,  Ms  Galley  has  one  of 
nave  prompted  Ms  Galley  to  John  Richards,  who  those  intimidating  year- 
arch  her  eyebrows,  pick  up  reported  to  Ms  Galley  on  this  round  tans  — she  and  her 
™e  Phone  and  demand  the  troubled  fund,  has  spared  husband,  Reinhard  Wingkler, 
sc&lP  of  the  chief  executive.  MAM’S  blushes  and  left  to  enjoy  skiing  and  spend  week- 
Worryingly  for  Ms  Galley  and  join  another  MAM  defector,  ends  in  their  South  of  France 
her  co-directors  at  MAM,  it  is  Nicola  Horilck,  at  Soclfete  home.  Tellingly,  too.  her 
also  the  kind  of  setback  that  Generate.  But  Ms  Galley  has  main  weektlme  indulgence  is 
can  damage  confidence  and  wasted  no  time  looking  again  going  to  the  gym  after  a 10V&- 
reputadon  — two  of  the  most  at  how  the  UK  investment  op-  hour  day  to  maintain  the  trim 


her  codirectors  at  MAM,  it  is 
also  the  kind  of  setback  that 
can  damage  confidence  and 
reputation  — two  of  the  most 
important  Ingredients  in  this 
fund  manager’s  success:  con- 
fidence from  those  pension 
funds  which  hand  over  their 


home.  Tellingly,  too,  her 
main  weektlme  indulgence  is 
going  to  the  gym  after  a iovfr- 
hour  day  to  meintain  the  trim 


unportant  ingredients  in  this  e ration  is  structured.  She  has  figure  which  helps  her  appear 
fund  manager’s  success:  con-  unwound  the  McKinsey-in-  younger  than  her  age. 
fidence  from  those  pension  spired  reorganisation  of  three  111  at  ease  with  the  notion  of 
funds  which  hand  over  their  years  ago  which  concentrated  any  personal  publicity  — Ms 
money  to  be  managed  and  decision-making,  and  spread  Galley  has  bought  into 
reputation  among  the  compa-  asset  allocation  and  stock  MAM’S  “team  spirit”  ethos  — 
nies  in  which  MAM  invests.  selection  among  four  people.  she  also  appears  uncomfort- 
In  the  year  to  June,  MAM'S  Some  commentators  have  able  at  the  whole  Idea  of  a 
UK  Equity  Fund  performed  criticised  this  volte-face  but  lunch  tahle.  Mineral  water,  a 


mes  in  which  MAM  invests.  selection  among  four  people.  she  also  appears  uncomfort- 
In  the  year  to  June,  MAM'S  Some  commentators  have  able  at  the  whole  Idea  of  a 
UK  Equity  Fund  performed  criticised  this  volte-face  but  lunch  tahle.  Mineral  water,  a 
worse  than  all  75  of  its  main  Ms  Galley  would  probably  ar-  bird-like  peck  at  the  starter 
rivals,  giving  a return  of  only  gue  that  if  it  isn’t  working  it  and  a lot  of  playing  around 
12.7  per  cent,  against  an  aver-  needs  fixing,  and  fast  Ruth-  with  steamed  fish  is  the  way 
age  of  20.4  per  cent  The  fund,  less  action  is  a hallmark  of  Galley  fends  off  less  flattering 
valued  at  £3  billion,  accounts  the  petite  48-year-old  but  signs  of  material  well-being, 
for  3 per  cent  of  what  MAM  those  who  work  alongside  her  But,  as  she  habitually 
has  under  management  hut  It  -and  even  those  who  have  strokes  herself  under  the  chin 
gives  a rare  glimpse  into  the  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  (nerves  or  simply  wishing 
company’s  overall  investment  her  stiletto-style  tactics  say  away  wrinkles?),  her  refusal 
performance.  As  such  it  may  she  is  always  polite  and  pleas-  to  indulge  at  the  meal  table 
indicate  a wider  malaise.  It  ant,  and  frequently  solicitous,  appears  as  another  sign  of  the 


indicate  a wider  malaise.  It  ant,  and  frequently  solicitous, 
also  comes  shortly  after  MAM  But  Ms  Galley,  who  has 
warned  that  its  recent  20  per  been  described  as  the  second 
cent  growth 


rates  would  across  like  a 

‘She  doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered 
Sitting  through  presentations  but  ^ VS 
?ouridetanot  cuts  straight  to  the  core  with  2*  ^ 

powSueup°  a couple  of  searing  questions’  h52SSeit  il 

wards  for  almost  incon- 

ever.  celvable  to 

Now  it  seems  that  Ms  Gal-  most  powerful  woman  in  the  think  of  Ms  Galley  with  a lad- 
ley  — tike  rival  Tony  Dye  at  country,  after  the  Queen  (and  der  In  her  tights  let  alone  a 
PDFM  — has  scaled  down  her  those  rankings  must  surely  scuff  on  her  shoes.  Yes,  she: 
portfolio  of  shares  and  moved  be  up  for  review),  clearly  and  her  husband  live  in  a 


it,  and  frequently  solicitous,  appears  as  another  sign  of  the 
But  Ms  Galley,  who  has  I woman's  determination  to 
sen  described  as  the  second  I remain  in  controL 

She  comes 


(She  doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered 
sitting  through  presentations  but 
cuts  straight  to  the  core  with 
a couple  of  searing  questions’ 


portfolio  of  shares  and  moved  be  up  for  review),  clearly  and  her  husband  live  in  a 
Into  cash  in  an  effort  not  to  needs  to  feel  in  controL  hugely  expensive  property  but 

lose  so  much  when  the  global  She  has  come  a long  way  it  is  in  discreet  Belgravia’s 
stock  market  crash  eventu-  from  Gosforth  grammar  Eaton  Square.  Ms  Galley 
ally  happens.  She  did  not  school.  Newcastle,  where  her  drives  a modest-enough  car, 
nuke  the  move  as  early  as  Mr  father  worked  for  the  council  sports  the  type  of  gold  and 
Dye  but  every  day  the  market  and  her  mother,  was  an  Aus-  pearl  earrings  favoured  by 
holds  up  Is  one  day  longer  trian  immigrant  She  gradu-  Lady  Thatcher  and  wears 
that  rivals  with  their  pockets  a ted  in  modern  languages  understated  salts  rather  than 
stuffed  full  of  equities  will  after  a fairly  undistinguished  anything  with  dash, 
score  a better  performance,  academic  career.  But,  with  A demeanour  of  insouci- 


stuffed  fun  of  equities  will  after  a fairly  undistinguished 
score  a better  performance,  academic  career.  But,  with 
Unlike  other  fund  managers  what  has  become  characteris- 
such  as  those  at  Legal  & Gen.-  tic  determination.  Ms  Galley 
eral,  Mr  Galley  steered  away  set  about  mastering  the  game 


understated  suits  rather  than 
anything  with  dash. 

A demeanour  of  insouci- 


what  has  become  characteris-  ance  frequently  flt«gntpa«  her 
tic  determination,  Ms  Galley  determination  to  give  nothing 


from  bank  shares  when  these  of  equity  investment 


have  been  defying  gravity  in 
recent  months. 


The  recent  fear  that  the 


away  — she  still^occasionally 
shields  behind  large-frame 
spectacles.  But,  disarmingly. 


reins  of  power  at  the  small  Ms  Galley  clearly  counts  a 


MAM'S  traditional  tactic  of  1 UE  fund  were  slipping  in  her  ] degree  of  flirtation  in  her  ar- 


moury and  will  giggle  at  jokes 
even  if  the  laugh  takes  a bit 
longer  than  normal  to 
surface. 

As  with  MAM  itself;  much 
of  Ms  Galley’s  power  and  suc- 
cess hinge  on  lesser  mortals 
believing  she  is  ferocious,  un- 
touchable and  intensely  pri- 
vate. The  prospect  of  asking 
whether  she  had  ever  regret- 
ted not  having  children,  for 
example,  sent  one  of  her  aides 
into  tremors. 

But  one  FTSE  10 0 company 
chairman  typified  the  res- 
: ponse  of  many.  He  said:  'Tve 
got  a lot  of  time  for  her.  I’ve 
given  her  funds  to  invest  for 
us  and  I’d  do  it  again.  She’s 
not  like  lots  of  other  fund 
managers  . . . She  doesn’t 
want  to  be  bothered  sitting 
through  presentations  but 
cats  straight  to  the  core  of  the 
issue  with  a couple  of  searing 
questions.’' 

And,  for  all  the  vitriol  that 
Ms  Galley  has  attracted  from 
the  executives  she  helped  to 
topple  (think  of  some  of  the 
truly  ghastly  things  Greg 
Dyke  said  when  she  shafted 
him  and  Sir  Christopher. 
Bland  at  LWT  in  favour  of 
Granada’s  Gerry  Robinson), 
she  is  stm  routinely  voted  one 
of  the  best-liked  fund 
managers. 

Despite  this  week’s  embar- 
rassment. she  aiwo  remains 
one  of  tiie  most  effective.  The 
longer-term  performance  of 
MAM  remains  ahead  of  most 
of  its  rivals  and  is  certainly 
not  being  called  info  question. 
But,  following  the  separation 
from  its  former  majority, 
shareholder,  the  investment 
bank  Warburg  which  has 
been  swallowed  by  Swiss 
Bank  Corporation,  MAM  can- 
not afford  any  slips. 

.Fund  managers,  particu- 
larly those  in  London,  are 
regarded  as  attractive  targets 
for  predators,  frequently  from 
across  the  Channel,  where  in- 
digenous mrostwient  manage- 
ment  talent  Is  thin  on  the. 
group. 

'MAM i rare. In  being  inde- 
pendent and  sought  after  for 
its  size,  is  rarely  out  of  the 
speculative  frame.  Ms  Galley 
win  want  to  he  sure  nobody 
can  whisper  her  name  if  a 
predator  surfaces. 


Galley . ..Some  say  reins  of  power  arestipping 
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Brussels  poised 

to  seek  break-up 


UnBucUnglnn 

CHjr  Ecfitor 


PRESSURE  tor  the 
drinks  groups 
Grand  Metropolitan 
and  Guinness  to  sell 
same  of  the  jewels 
““eir  international  spirits 
wHl  intensify  next 
w^ek  when  European  ccsnpe- 
™on  h wings  raise  new  con- 
cerm  about  their  combined 
market  dominance. 

Executives  from  the  compa- 


wffl  appear  at  hearings 
in  Brussels  on  Thursday  and 
mday  to  argue  that  their 
£24  billion  merger  should  go 
ahead  even  though  it  will 
combine  the  two  biggest 
drinks  companies  in  the 
world  and  tower  above  its 
closest  rivals,  Seagram  and 
Allied  Domecq. 

Hie  deal  -—.which  is 
challenged  by  Bernard  Ar- 
nault, . the  French  luxury 
goods  and  champagne  mag- 
nate — will  bring  together 
brands  such  as  Vat  69,  Smir- 


noff Gordon's  gin  and  John- 
nie Walker. 

'Although  ’fie  .OGuntanies' 
spokeswoman  would  make  no 
comment,  it  is  understood 
that  Tony  Greener,  the  boss  of 

Guinness,  and  George  Bull, 
his  opposite  number  at 
GrandMet  will  attempt  to 
resist  the  demand  for  seD-offe. 

Competition  lawyers  in 
Brussels  said  yesterday  the 
deal  was  unlikely  to  go 
through  without  strings  be- 
cause of  its  sheer  size,  al- 
though an  agreement  to  sen 
some  top  whisky  brands 
might  smooth  the  path. 

It  is  understood  that  Sea- 
gram, the  Canadian  snirits 
company  which  has  objected 
to  the  merger,  made  secret  ap- 
proaches to  buy  Dewar's,  one 
of  Guinness's  top  whisky 
brands  and  the  one  posing  the 


most  obvious  competition  dif- 
ficulties in  the  US. 

A decision  from  Brussels 
I wQl  be  delivered  by  October 
27  but,  although  nwt  week's 
hearings  are  ostensibly 
secret,  the  repercussions  are 
expected  to  emerge  quickly. 

The  ED  has  already  ex- 
pressed concerns  that  the  pu- 
tative GMG  Brands  wDl  have 
a dominant  position  in  the 
whisky  market  in  some 
countries  and  might 
to  manipulate  prices,  but  the 
offer  of  some  peripheral  dis- 
posals is  expected  to  answer 
these  worries. 

One  competition  lawyer 
told  the  Reuters  news  agency: 
“Speaking  in-  a very  general 
sort  of  way,  you  would  expect 
the  merger  to  be  cleared  on 
concessions."  Another  EU 
legal  expert  said:  "This  is  a 


case  where  the  commission  1 
may  conclude  quickly  the 
need  to  reduce  the  extent  of 
the  overlaps." 

Guinness  and  GrandMet  ex- 
pect to  overcome  the  global 
legislative  obstacles  to  their 
merger  before  the  end  of  the 
year  but  are  understood  to  be 
braced  for  negotiations  to 
drift  on  even  longer,  adding  to 
what  is  expected  to  be  a 
£100  minion-phis  merger  hffl 
Mr  Arnault  of  LVMH,  the 
company  with  which  Guin- 
ness operates  a host  of  joint 
ventures  and  the  largest 
shareholder  in  both  the  UK 
drinks  companies,  may,  how- 
ever, have  the.  power  to  nail 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of 

shareholders  in  his  rampntgn 
to  defeat  the  merger. 

Mr  Arnault  wants  a three- 
way  merger  between  the 


SHAREHOLDERS  In  fi- 
nancial software  group 
Display  IT,  which  collapsed 
earlier  tn  the  summer,  head 
for  the  company!*  extraor- 
dinary general  meeting  in 
London  yesterday  to  hear 


its  refinancing,  deal,  writes 
LtnaSaigoL 

The  plan  will  involve- a 
redistribution  of  the  50  per 
cent  stake  of  former  chief 
executive  Peter  Levin  with 
a view  to  raising  £1  minimi 


through  loan  stock  offered 
to  shareholders.  Trading  in 
the  shares  was  suspended 
at  245p  in  July  after  Mr 
Levin  admitted  misleading 
investors^ 

Display  IT  hopes  to  I 


[ return  to  the  unregulated 
Ofex  market  with  three 
new  products,  the  technol- 
ogy of  which  Is  owned  T>y 
the  company. 

Acting  chief  executive 
David  Ward  confirmed  that 


an  evaluation  of  running 
costs  was  underway  and 
that  legal  .actions  against 
various  individuals  would 
take  place  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TURNER 


runs  up  ‘minor* 


Greenalls  sells  off-licences 


INVESTMENT  bank  Crfdtt 
Suisse  First  Boston  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  It 
had  lost  hinds  - believed  to 
total  £5  million  on  unautho- 
rised options  trading;  but 
claimed  that  former  dealer 
Philip  Penner  hardly  quali- 
fied as  a “rogue  trader”  in  the 
Nick  Leeson  class. 

This  was  backed  up  by  the 
regulator,  the  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority,  which  said 
Mr  Penner*s  losses  were  on  a 
par  with  those  made  routinely 
during  authorised  trading. 

CSFB  added  that  Mr  ren- 
tier's $400  million  exposure  in 
FTSE  Index  options  had  been 
detected  immediately  and  Mr 
Fenner  dismissed.  Under  City 
rules,  the  SFA  had  to  be  noti- 
fied of  his  departure,  and  no- 
tification duty  took  place. 

However,  the  case  raised 
again  the  spectre  of  an  epi- 
demic of  unauthorised  trad- 
ing across  financial  markets 
as  a new  generat  .on  of  hard- 
bitten risk-takers  gambles 
with  other  people's  money. 

In  tiie  two-and-a-half  years 
since  Leeson’s  speculations  — 
totalling  nearly  £1  billion  — 
came  to  light,  institutions  of 


bit  by  rogue  trading- 

A year  ago,  Morgan  Gren- 
fell, part  of  - Deutsche  Bank, 
faced  a £4DQ  million  bill  for 
the  activities  or  Hind  manager 
Peter- Young.  This  year, 
NatWest  Bank  disclosed  a 
£90  million  loss  as  a result  of 
systematic  mispricing  of  in- 
terest-rate options  over  atwo- 
yearperfod, 

CSFB  confirmed  that  Mr 
Fenner,  an' options  trader  in 
the  bank's  proprietary  trading 
department,  no  longer  wuriced 
for  the  firm.  No  cUents’ money 
is  thought  to  have  been  risked 

by  his  activities.  ‘ 

An  SFA  source  said  It  was 
"pretty  much  a routine  case", 
adding  that  the  losses  would 


Gamblers 


PNHp  Penner:  Lost  $10  mil- 
Bon  for  Crtkfit  Suisse  after 


Use  Buckingham 

Greenalls,  one  of 
Britain's  biggest  pub 
groups,  yesterday  sold 
for  £56  minion  its  460-strong 
chain  of  off-licences  — includ- 
ing Cellar  5 brand  — to  a 
management  buy-out  team. 

The  deal  ties  in  with  Green- 
alls’  plans  to  concentrate  on 
its  pubs  and  restaurants  and 
Increase  capital  spending  on 
this  part  of  the  operation  to 
about  £700  mm  inn  in  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  management,  under 
chief  executive  Nader  Hagh- 
ighi,  is  attempting- to  capital- 
ise oil  the  trend  'away  from 
-pubs  and  towards  drinking  at 


Saints  lose 
£1mbutgo 
marching  on 

Sarah  HU* 


home,  as  wen  as  on  the  in- 
creased popularity  of  wine. 

Details  of  the  proportion  of 
the  new  company  to  be  owned 
by  the  team  are  under  wraps, 
but  senior  executives  are 
likely  to  become  very  wealthy 
if  the  business  continues  to 
grow  at  recent  rates. 

Most  of  the  off-licences 
within  the  Greenall  Cellars 
business  — which  employs 
JL300  — are  based  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  made  profits 
of  £6.6  million  In  the  year  to 
last  September. 

Lord  Daresbury,  chief  exec- 
utive of  Greenalls.  that 
although  the  company  would 
incur  a £13  million  loss  on 
disposal  after  taking  goodwill 
into  account  the  cash  income 


from  the  deal  would  help  the 
group  lift  its  overall  invest- 
ment this  year  in  puts  and 
hotels  from  £175  million  to 
£200  mill  inn  next  year. 

Shares  in  Greenalls,  which 
is  seeking  to  improve  the 
quality  of  pub  earnings  by 
converting  more  outlets  to  its 
popular  Miller’s  fotr-h«m  and 
Henry's  brands,  dropped  3/2p 
to  473p  in  yesterday's  market 
The  book  value  of  the  off- 
licence  chain  is  £67.8  mfTIInm- 

The  management  buy-out  Is 
being  backed  by  CVC  Capital 
Partners  and  NatWest  Ven- 
tures, which  said  increased 
confidence  in  Greenall  Cel- 
lars was  justified  because  of 
its  skilful  positioning  as  a 
wine-market  specialist 


Job  insecurity  haunts  US 
workers  despite  boom 


not  have  any  serious  impact 
on  CSFB’s  capital.  The  au- 
thority was  informed  that  Mr 
Fenner  had  experienced-  a- 
“qualified  withdrawal"  of  his 
registration  as  an  SFA  mem- 
ber, meaning  he  had  left  the 
firm,  not  on  amicable  terms, 
to  pursue  another  career. 

The  source  emphasised  that 
a bank  of  CSFB's  size  could 
easily  lose  £5  million  on  ordi- 
nary authorised,  trading;  and 
that  it  was  the  regulatory 
issue  thatrwas  Important,  not 
the  sire  of  the  deals. ; 

Earlier  tills  year,  the  SFA 
sounded  the  alarm  concern- 
ing the  “moral  hazard"  when 
traders  stand  to  gain  huge  bo- 
nuses if  their,  gambles  go  the* 
right  way  — but  can  stick 
their  employers  with'  the 
losses  if  the  deals  go  sour. 


THE  new  owners  of  South- 
ampton football  dub  were 
.upbeat  yesterday  despite  los- 
ing almost  a million  as  a 
result' of  buying  the  Premier- 
ship outfit. 

Southampton  Leisure  Hold- 
ings. formerly  Secure  Retire- 
ment; announced  a turnover 
of  £6.3  million  in  the  14 
months  to  May  31  compared 
to  £L8  roJIUon  in  the  previous 
year,  underlining  the- impact 
of  the  acquisition  in  January. 

But  the  £910,000 loss  demon- 
strated the  volatility  of  the 
football  sector. 

The  chairman  of  SLH, 
Rupert  Lowe,  emphasised  the 
potential-  for  development 
represented  by  the  dub's  Im- 
minent move  to  a larger  sta- 
dium — although  he  acknowl- 
edged ■ the  jolt  to 
Southampton's  fortunes 
caused  by  the  departure  of 
manager  Graeme  Souness 
and  his  assistant  Lawrie 
McMenemy  in  May. 

stoneham,  a venue  dose  to 
the  M27,r  wfll  coat  the  dub 
£50  winunw  but  will  increase 
capaciiyfrom  15,000  to  25,000. 


TlredjfWM^sfafVarethe 

stovy  of  success,  writes  MARK  TRAN 


THE  United  States’  econ- 
omy is  the  envy  of  the 
world,  enjoying  vigor- 
ous growth,  low  Inflation 

and  low  unemployment 

yet  feettnga  of  insecurity 
pervade  the  workforce. 

In  the  second  quarter,  the 
US  economy  expanded  at  an 
animal  rate  of  3.6  per  cent 
as  inflation  remained  dor- 
mant But,  seven  years  into 
an.  expansion,  die  third 
longest  in  American  his- 
tory, workers  still  feel  inse- 
cure and  overworked,  ac- 
cording to  a new  survey 
conducted  by  Princeton 
Survey  Research  Asso- 
ciates for  State  of  the 
Union,  a series  produced  by 
PBS  television,  the  pub- 
Itcly-ftmded  network,  with 
the  participation  of  the 
USA  Today  magazine. 

Despite  a 4.8  per  cent  job- 
less rate  , and  the  tightest 
job  market  In  25  years,  the 
July  poll  showed  wide- 


spread feelings  of  insecu- 
rity among  America's  130 
million  workers. 

Seventy  per  cent  said  that 

they  had  less  Job  security 
than  they  did  20  or  80  years 
ago,  73  per  cent  said  that 
there  is  more  stress  and  59 
per  cent  said  they  had  to 
work  harder  to  eaum  a de- 
cent living. 

Although  corporate  prof- 
its have  soared  along  with 
top  executive  pay,  wage 
gains  have  been  meagre. 

Adjusted  for  inflation, 
median  hourly  wages  rose 
12.  cents  to  $10.76  an  hour 
through  the  first  half  of 
this  year. 

After  felling  Z£  per  cent 
from  1989  to  1994,  they  have 
gained  2.1  per  cent  in  the 
past  18  months — but  are  45 
cents  short  of  the  $11.21  per 
hour  level  of 1990. 

The  erosion  of  wage 
levels  hi  the  early  nineties 
partly  explains  widespread 


public  support  for  the 
Teamsters  union  In  Its 
strike  action  against  UPS, 
the  world’s  largest  package 
delivery  service,  despite 
the  nnlon’s  tarnished 
reputation. 

Worker  insecurity  may 
well  be  the  flip-side  of  the 
American  economic  success 
story.  Fed  chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  cited  it  as  a 
major  factor  in  the  low  and 
stable  inflation  rate  of  the 
current  expansion.  Work- 
ers who  feel  Insecure  are 
unlikely  to  demand  large 
pay  increases. 

Commenting  on  the  ap- 
parent paradox  of  a suc- 
cessful economy  and 
worker  insecurity,  he  said! 
£t  is  one  thing  to  believe 
that  the  economy,  indeed 
the  job  market,  will  do  well 
*nit  another  to  feel 
secure  about  one’s  own  sit- 
uation, given  the  accelerat- 
ing pace  of  corporate 
restructuring  and  the 
heightened  fear  of  skill  ob- 
solescence that  has 
apparently  characterised 
this  expansion.” 


Blair  ally  is  to 

Join  BTR  board 

The  industrial  conglomerate 
BTR  is  to  appoint  Robert  Bau- 
man. chairman  of  British 
Aerospace,  as  a non-executive 
director . and  deputy  chair- 
man, succeeding  Elwyn  Eli- 
ledge  as  chairman  In  May 
1998. 

Mr  Bauman,  a close  busi- 
ness ally  of  Tony  Blair,  was 
chief  executive  of  SmithKIine 
Beecham  and  Is  a non-execu- 
tive director  of  Reuters. 

RaO dash 

Rail  track  confirmed  it  is  in- 
volved in  a dispute  with  train 
operator  Connex  South  Cen- 
tral over  contract  terms  that 
involve  payments  to  Railtraek 
for  track  improvements.  Con- 
nex wants  to  change  the 
terms  because  it  fears  its  fi- 
nancial viability  could  be 
threatened  by  the  £63  million 
it  Is  due  to  pay  Railtraek  over 
the  next  seven  years. 

Buoyant*  loans 

The  mortgage  Industry  is 
“buoyant”  despite  figures 
showing  that  the  growth  in 
net  lending  and  the  number  of 
new  approvals  fell  last  month, 
the  banking  Industry.  New 
mortgage  approvals  by  lead- 


ing banking  groups  fell  10  per 
cent  to  45,043  in  June,  while 
their  value  declined  3 per  cent 
to  £2.72  billion. 

Executive  sues 

A former  Dillon,  Read  & Co 

managing  director  filed  an  ar- 
bitration claim  against  the  se- 
curities firm  and  top  execu- 
tives. seeking  more  than 
$359  million  In  damages  for 
fraud  and  breach  of  contract. 

Bundesbank  backed 

There  is  no  need  for  the 
Bundesbank  to  raise  German 
interest  rates  in  the  near 
term,  according  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  in 
the  Fund’s  annual  review  of 
the  German  economy,  it  said 
most  IMF  directors  believed 
the  current  stance  of  the 
Bundesbank  was  appropriate 
and  did  not  see  a case  for  any 
tightening  of  monetary  condi- 
tions “until  the  economic  ex- 
panslon  was  well  estab- 
lished”. 

Vernons  P<k»|s 

Ladbroke  pic  has  asked  us  to 
point  out  that  It  is  not  their 
Intention  to  dispose  of  Ver- 
nons Pools  and  that  it  is  com- 
mitted to  management  efforts 
to  rebuild  its  business 
following  the  recent  difficult 
trading  conditions. 
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EU  calls  in  Guinness/GrandMet  merger,  page  1 j 
City  queen’s  crown  slips,  page  lO 
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Tiger  takes  a bears’  mauling 


After  the  collapse  of  the  Thai 
baht,  Malaysia’s  prime 

minister,  Mahatir 
Mohamed,  defiantly 
declared  that  his  country 
‘would  not  be  cowed  by  the 
markets’  or  by  ‘powerful 
predators’  from  abroad.  He 
was  mistaken.  He  tried  to 
restrict  trading  on  the  Kuala 
Lumpur  stock  market  - and 
thus  effectively  was  the 
agent  of  Malaysia’s  sudden 
economic  demise 


ALEX  BRUMMER  reports  on  the 
week  the  Asian  adventure  ended 


THE  leaders  of  the 
Asian  tiger  econo- 
mies walked  on 
water  for  so  long 
that  they  began  to 
believe  their  mir- 
acle was  the  one  which  would 
never  end. 

Even  after  the  speculative 
tidal  wave  had  swamped  the 
Thai  baht  and  ushered  In  the 
dark  suits  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  . 
rulers  of  East  Asia  believed 
that  this  was  a storm  they 
could  simply  ride  ouL 
After  aft,  were  they  not  the  I 
same  nations  lauded  by  the 
World  Bank  as  an  “East 
Asian  miracle”  and  courted 
by  bankers  and  fund-manag- 
ers from  the  citadels  of  New 
York.  London  and  Tokyo? 

They  are  the  same  leaders 
who.  because  of  their  appe- 
tite for  western  industrial  im- 
ports and  technology,  have 
been  able  to  face  down  the  for- 
midable human-rights  ser- 
monising of  British  Foreign 
Secretary.  Robin  Cook. 

Nobody  has  symbolised 
East  Asia's  confidence  in  it- 
self and  its  ability  to  take  on 
the  world  slnglehandedly 
more  than  the  Malaysian 
prime  minister,  Mahatir  Mo- 
hamed. As  the  country’s  cur- 
rency, the  ringgit  — which 
baa  now  plummeted  14  per 
cent  against  the  dollar  since 
July  l — weakened  on  the  for- 
eign exchange  markets,  and 
shares  became  turbulent  on 
global  markets.  Mr  Mahatir 
ignored  all  that  was  happen- 
ing around  him. 

Amid  blazing  fireworks 
and  a laser  show  magicking 
up  bulls  charging  across  the 
focade,  he  recently  opened  the 
new,  fully  wired  Kuala  Lum- 
pur stock  exchange  before 


1.000  specially  invited  guests 
from  the  finanoini  commu- 
nity. Malaysia  would  not  be 
cowed  by  the  markets.  The 
downturn,  he  dprfamH  was 
the  work  off  “powerful  preda- 
tors” from  abroad.  “We  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  external  parties.” 
ft  was  this  hubris,  the  belief 
that  only  Malaysia  ran  con- 
trol its  own  pmnnmir  destiny, 
that  led  the  71-year-oid  leader 
to  make  a fatal  mistake.  So 
used  is  he  to  issuing  decrees 
lictanfld  to  domestically  with 
absolute  reverence  that  be 
thought  he  could  do  the  mwm 
with  the  equity  markets. 

On  Thursday,  without  any 
warning,  Mr  Mahatir  un- 
veiled a package  of  restric- 
tions an  share  trading  which 
effectively  harmed  short-sell' 
ing  on  any  of  the  100  stocks  in 
Malaysia's  composite  index. 
The  reaction  was  instanta- 
neous. Fears  that  other  Asian 
leaders  might  take  similar 
steps  sparked  a massive  share 
mark-down  which  flew  across 
the  region  like  lightning;  hit- 
ting even  the  relatively  ma- 
ture markets  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Tokyo. 
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SOME  m thought- 
out  measure  in 
one  tiny  comer  of 
the  new  global 
capitalism  was  ; 
enough  to  have 
the  home  of  free  markets, 
Wall  Street,  rocked  hack  on 
its  heels. 

The  essence  of  the  new 
global  financial  markets,  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  the 
Asian  tigers  has  been  built,  is 
free  and  open  capital  move- 
ments. Investors  who  have 
shown  their  faith  In  the 
growth  record  of  the  Asian 


economies  and  the  strength  of 
their  economic  development 
have  done  so  according  to 
classic  investment  lore;  when 
the  going  gets  rough,  a pro- 
portion of  investments  can  he 
qaickly  liquidated  and  turned 
bade  into  cash. 

Governments  can  deploy  a 
range  of  free-market  weapons 
to  protect  themselves  against 
such  action.  Interest  rates  can 
he  raised,  as  they  have 
throughout  Asia,  economic 
retrenchment  win  be  made, 
promises  to  support  the  mar- 
ket can  be  elicited  from 
friends  inside  the  country, 
like  the  state  pension  funds. 


and  from  outside  — from  mu- 
nificent neighbours  such  as 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei 

The  Sultan,  after  an.  had 
come  rushing  to  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  aid  when  the 
pound  was  under  pressure. 
Policies  can  be  applied  which 
make  it  more  attractive  for 
investors  to  keep  their  assets 
in  place.  Alternatively,  bor- , 
rowed  funds  can  be  used  to 
steady  the  markets  and  seek 
to  limit  outflows. 

But  when,  as  In  1996,  west- 
ern banks  and  ftmd-managers 
transferred  $225  billion 
(£139  billion)  to  developing 
countries,  it  was  not  forever. 


Funds  which  freely  flow  into 
developing  countries  must 
have  an  escape  route,  even  if 
it  is  opened  by  bear-traders 
like  the  ubiquitous  George 
Soros,  who  in  the  last  decade 
has  taken  on  the  pound,  and 
now  the  Asian  currencies, 
and  won.  It  was  the  bid  to 
block  that  exit  which  shook 
the  markets  to  the  core. 

The  attacks,  however,  first 

on  thf*  Asian  r-iirnumripy  arid 

now  on  the  equity  markets, 
were  not  made  for  the  hell  off 
it  In  Thailand  the  specula- 
tors, not  only  Mr  Soros  but 
also  the  big  financial  houses 
like  Goldman  Sachs,  spotted 


fundamental  weaknesses  in 
the  economy.  Banking  and  in- 
vestment flows  that  should 
have  gone  into  long-term  in- 
vestment spilled  over  into 
frothy  property  develop- 
ments, markets,  consumption 
and  personal  debt  This  put  a 
strain  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  led  to  an  unsus- 
tainable level  of  growth.  Such 
situations  call  for  dramatic 
action  — devaluation  of  the 
currency,  austerity  and  a 
winding-down  of  debt  levels. 

MrMahatir’s  panic  reponse 
to  the  pressure  on  the  ringgit 
and  a 43  per  cent  drop  in  toe 
Kuala  Lumpur  stock  market 


• The  llalayftira  ringgit  Ml  to  it*  lowest  level 
against  the  US  doOar  for  26  years,  with  the 
Philipp b«o  peso,  Indonesian  rupiah  and  Thai 
baht  at  near*racord  lows  . 

• Manilas  PhHippines  Indextofl  2-4  per  cent 
for  a weekly  lose  of  1 7 per  cent 

• Indone  sian  Benchmark  Index  down  6.9  per 
ce««t,bHnglngweek?alossto  14  per  cent 

• Hong  Kong:  Hang  Sang  feU  5 per  cent  for  a 

weekly  drop  of  8.3  per  cent,  the  worst  since 
March  1094  . . 

• Bangkok^  Thailand's  main  Index  fall  1.8  per 
cent,  bringing  week's  loss  to  10  per  cent 

• Kuala  Limapurs  Malaysia's  msrin  Index  fell . 
0.96  percent,  bringing  week's  tosses  to  11 
per  cent.  The  government  yesterday 
restricted  trading  In  stocks  to  boost 
confidence  In  the  market 

• Singapore:  Straits  Times  IndaxfsO  2.2  par 
cant  for  a weakly  loss  of  7 par  cent 

• Japan’s  Mkksl  Index  feU  222.6  points  to 
closest  18^229.42,  a drop  of  1.2  per  cent  or 
5.7  per  cent  In  the  last  two  weeks 


this  year  has  been  to.  blame 
everyone  else  except  the  gov- 
ernment Yet,  as  in  Thailand, 
several  years  of  almost 
double-digit  growth  has  cre- 
ated ah  unsustainable  situa- 
tion, with  the.  trade  deficit 
ballooning,  and  dealers  and 
economic  experts  seeing  de- 
valuation as  the  best  way  out 
of  the  cul-de-sac. 

But  in  many  Asian  states, 
hipliuHng  Hinrig  Kong,  the  tie 
to  the  dmiar  has  been  an  act 
off  faith  as  well  as  a three  for 
stability  and  a barrier  against 
inflation.  Bqt  jn  the  wake  of 
the  baht’s  Revaluation  and 
the  assault  on  the  Malaysian 
currency  all  have  looked  vul- 
nerable: the  Indonesian 
rupiah,  the  Philippine  peso, 
and  even  the  normally  sturdy 
Singapore  dollar  have  fol- 
lowed toe  ringgit's  descent 
"What  we  have  now  Is  a 
confidence  crisis  around  the 
region,”  comments  Patrick 
Tan.  investment  manager  at 
Rothschild  Asset  Manage- 
ment in  Singapore.  "Markets 
are  fragile  and  susceptible  to 
the  slightest  shock.” 

Even  Hong  Kong,  which 
survived  the  transfer  of 
power  from  Britain  to  China 
without  the  ructions  some 
commentators  had  forecast.  Is 
beginning  to  wobble. 

IN  THE  last  two  days  of 
trading  share  prices 
have  alien  by  9 per  cent, 
with  the  drop  in  the 
Bang  Seng  Index  toe  big- 
gest since  January  1994. 
when  relations  between  for- 
mer governor  Chris  Patten 
and  Beijing  were  at  an  all- 
time  low.  1 

The  knock-on  effects  of  the  | 
stock  market  and  currency 
instability  are  -already  being 


felt  through  the  region.  The 
World  Bank-  estimates  that 
Asia  will  need  to  raise  some 
$8,000  billion  over  the  next  de- 
cade'if  it  is  to  finance  its  ex- 
pected growth  and  start  deal- 
ing with  income  Inequalities. 

The  degree  off  uncertainty 
and  loss  of  confidence  engen- 
dered, by  current  events  al- 
most certainly  means  that  in- 
vestment, hankers.  and.  fund- 
managers  In  toe  City  and 
Wall  Street  win  be  putting  on 
hold  their  pipmwinn  plans. 
There  may  also  be  consider- 
able pressure,,  depending  on 
how  quickly  stability  can  be 
reestablished,  to  run  down 
their,  holdings  in  the  tiger 
markets  — . a move  which 
could  foal  the  selling  frenzy. 
The  Importance  of  the  Asian 
tigers  to  foreign  investment 
funds  have  been  their  rates  of 
return  — unobtainable 
among  western  democracies. 
Those,  along  with  apparently 
stable  political  systems  and  a 
cultural  bias  towards  bard 
work  and  saving,  has  made 
than  more  attractive  as  a 
region  than  alternatives  such 
as  Latin  America,  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Industrialised 
democracies  of  the  European 
Union.  For  the  first  time,  in- 
vestors are  waking  up  to  the 
idea  that,  despite  their  attach- 
ment to  growth  and  prosper- 
ity, authoritarian  regimes  are 
not  necessarily  toe  best  custo- 
dians of  free  and  open  mar- 
kets. It  may  be  safer  to  walk 
the  streets  of  Singapore  than 
it  Is  Manahattan,  but  at  least 
in  New  York  you  know  a dic- 
tator is  not  going  to  stop  you 
selling  short.  That,  after  all,  is 
how  some  of  the  greatest  for- 
tunes of  the  20th  century  were 
made  — by  Kennedy,  Gold- 
smith and  Sotos. 
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Wcfc  Cunwilng-Pnica 
In  Jakarta 


VISITORS  to  Bangkok 
still  find  the  Thai 
capital  looking  like  & 
huge  construction 
site.  The  trouble  Is  that 
many  building  sites  still 
cloaked  In  scaffolding  are 
silent  the  cranes  still,  toe 
workers  gone.  They  make  a 
fitting  symbol  of  toe  times.  | 
Many  smart  new  office- 
blocks  around  central 

Bangkok  echo  with  empty 
space,  the  product  of  mas- 
sive overbuilding  in  toe 
property  sector,  often  fi- 
nanced by  loans  with  little 
or  no  collateral  to  back 
them.  Cheap  dollar  credits 
reloaned  at  high  local  inter- 
est rates  seemed  to  offer  an 
easy  killing. 

These  are  now  coming 
back  to  haunt  toe  hnniw 
and  finance  companies  that 
made  the  loans  and  shatter 
commercial  confidence  in 
toe  economy  at  large.  The 
glitzy  new  bontlques  of 
Gaysom  Plaza  in  toe  heart 
of  Bangkok  are  empty. 
Local  newspapers  are  tell- 
uig  their  fashion-conscious 
designer-label  addicts 
where  they  can  find  the 
best  Street-Stall  bargains. 
Secondhand  car  dealers 

are  doing  a roaring  trade  in 

smart  saloons,  many  repos- 
sessed  from  the  status-con- 
scious middle  classes  who 
have  suddenly  found  them- 
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Keeping  his  cool . . . A stock  trader  in  Manila  yesterday 


selves  unable  to  keep  up 
credit  payments. 

Months  of  gloom  pre- 
ceded the  government’s 
July  2 decision  to  float  and 
effectively  devalue  the 
baht.  By  toe  time  a hefty 
IMF  package  was  signed  L 
investors  doubted  whether 
Thailand’s  shaky 
would  be  willing  to  stick  by 
Its  conditions.  Thais  are 
realising  that  there  are 
tough  times  ahead.  Work- 
ers who  once  pushed  ag- 
gressively for  annnal  bO- 
nuses  and  pay  rises  are ; 
starting  to  talk  about  pay 
cuts  and  reduced  hours  to 
pre-empt  mass  lay-ofis. 


AROUND  much  of  the 
region  there  seems  to  be  a 
strange  contrast  between 
fife  in  cities  still  assem- 
bling toe  trappings  of  boom 
time  even  as  they  come  to 
terms  with  a suddenly 
much  darker  future. 

Among  economists  and  fi- 
nancial analysts  In  Singa- 
pore, the  sudden  plunge  in 
toe  markets  is  shattering 
all  rational  reference 
points  on  value  of  either 
stocks  or  currencies.  I 
“There  Is  a certain  ldnd  of 
madness  occurring,”  sighs 
one  economist.  “It  will  pass 
when  the  tides  whang*  «id 
the  moon  Is  less  folL” 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ROMEO  RANOCO 

THE  Philippines,  after 
years  as  the  “sick  man”  of 
Asia,  has  revelled  in  its 
new  status  as  one  of  the 
region’s  brighter  prospects. 
When  toe  baht  started  its 
slide,  Manila’s  central 
bankers  won  the  praise  of 
regional  analysts  by  acting 
swiftly  to  float  toe  cur- 
rency and  sign  np  for  an 
IMF  loan  to  back  it. 

MALAYSIA,  after  eight 
years  of  more  than  8 per 
cent  annual  growth,  is  still 
looking  at  more  than  7 per 
cent  growth  in  1998.  The 
capital  is  clogged  with  the 
home-produced  cars  that  a j 


more  prosperous  public  can 
buy  cheaply.  They  grind 
their  way  in  ever  longer 
jams  round  toe  skyscrapers 
still  pushing  skywards  and 
the  urban  light-rail 
schemes  which,  like  a 
brand  new  airport  and 
other  Infrastructure  pro- 
jects. should  be  ready  in 
time  for  the  1998  Common- 
wealth Games. 

Yet  the  mood  is  one  of 
deepening  unease  and  un-  > 
certainty.  Newspapers  are 
full  of  ominous  graphs 
tracking  toe  slump  in  share 
and  currency  prices  along- 
side endless  headlines 
about  selling  pressures  and  , 
toe  share  index  hitting  a ( 
31-month  low. 

IN  THE  capital  of  neigh- 
bouring Indonesia,  the 
mood  is  even  more  sombre. . 
On  Monday  the  central  i 
bank  injected  a reported 
$300  million  (£185  million) 
worth  of  currency  to  pro- 
mote liquidity  and  Interest 
rates  eased. 

By  yesterday  the  over- 
night rate  was  86  per  cent 
and  utill  climbing. 

Paradoxically,  to  prepare 
for  toe  hard  times  ahead 
Jakarta  residents  seem  to 
be  going  out  to  boy  — 
“cars,  clothes,  yon  name  It, 
anything  foreign,”  notes 
one  Western  observer.  Buy- 
ers are  propelled  by  toe 
knowledge  prices  are 
climbing  fast.  The  belt- 
tightening  wifi  came  later. 
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Forced  sterilisations  in  Scandinavia 
have  shocked  the  world.  But  the  great 
founding  fathers  of  British  socialism, 
reports  Jonathan  Freedland, 
had  dreams  almost  as  vile  ^ 
as  those  of  the  Nazis  ^ 
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They  will  be  searching 
their  souls  In  Stock- 
holm tonight  And  in 
Oslo,  Helsinki  and 
CWpenha&en,  foo.AH  ' 
over  Scandinavia,  peo- 
ple are  facing  up  to  the  stain  now 
spreading  across  their  snow-white 
self-image,  as  they  discover  that 
their  governments  spent  decades 
executing  a chilling  plan  to  purify 
the  Nordic  race,  nurturing  the 
strong  and  eradicating  the  weak. 
ESichday  victims  of  forced  sterili- 
sation, now  deep  in  middle-age, 
have  stepped  forward  to  tell  how 
they  were  ordered  to  have  “the 
chop,"  to  prevent  them  having  chil- 
dren deemed  as  racially  defective 
as  themselves. 

Branded  low  class,  or  mentally 
slow,  they  were  rounded  up  behind 
secure  fences,  in  Institutes  for  Mis- 
led and  Morally  Neglected  Chil- 
dren, where  they  were  eventually 
led  off  for  “treatment”  One  man 

h-ia  told  hOW  he  «*thT  hta  fpTInw 
teenage  boys  planned  to  run  away 
x^ther  than  undergo  the  dreaded 
“cut  in  the  crotch".  Marla  Nordln, 
now  seeking  compensation  from 
the  Swedish  government  remem- 
bers sobbing  as  she  was  pressed  to 
sign  away  her  rights  to  have  a baby 
Told  that  she  would  stay  locked  up 
forever  if  she  did  not  cooperate, 
she  relented — spending  the  rest  of 
her  life  childless  and  in  regret 


to  Sweden  the  self-examination 
has  already  begun-  A government 
minister  has  admitted  that  “what . 
went  on  is  barbaric  and  a national 
dlsgraf^wifotobre  tfian  60,000 
Swedish  vwanen  sterilised  from 
1985  until  as  late  aa  1976.  What  has 
shocked  most  observers  Is  that  all 
this  was  committed  not  by  some 
vUe  fesdatic  regime,  hut  by  a 
string  of  weHhre-minded,  Social 
Democratic  governments,  indeed, 
the  few  voices  of  cpposMan  came 
from  Swedish  conservatives. 

But  the  reckoning  cannot  be 
confined  to  Scandinavia:  Britain 
has  same  soul-search  tog  of  its  own 
to  do.  Whal*s  more,  as  in  Sweden, 
the  culprits  are  not  long-forgotten 
firehreathers  of  the  far  right.  On 
the  contrary  eugenics  is  the  dirty 
litfle  secret  of  the  British  left  The 
names  af  the  first  champions  read 
like  a rdllcall  of  British  social- 
ism's best  and  brightest  Sidney 
and  Beatrice  Webb,  George 
Bernard  Slum  Harold  Laski,  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  Marie  Slopes, 

the  New  Statesman  even,  lamenta- 
bly the  Manchester  Guardian. 
Nearly  every  one  of . the  left’s  most 
cberiihed,Iconlcflgnre8  espoused 
views  which  today's  progressives 
would  find  repulsive. 

Thus  George  Barnard  Shaw 
couM  write:  The  only  fUndamenr 
tal  and  possible  socialism  is  the 
socialisation  afthe  selective 


breeding  of  man.  "Later  he 
mused  that  “the  overthrow  of  Hi 
the  aristocrat  has  created  the 
necessity  fop  the  Superman.”  ■ 
T^reverStpacffist,  disarmer  ■ 
and  philosophical  titan,  M 

Bertrand  Rnssell,  dreamed  up  a 1 
wheeze  that  would  have  made 
even  Nazi  Germany’s  eugenlcists  “ 
Mush.  Be  suggested  the  state  issue 
colour-coded  “procreation  tick- 
ets”. Those  who  dared  breed  with 
holders  of  a different-coloured 
ticket  would  flace  a heavy  fine 
That  way  the  high-calibre  gene 
pool  ofthe  Site  would  not  be  mud- 
died by  any  proletarian  or  worse, 
foreign,  muck.  The  New  Statesman 
agreed,  explaining  In  July  1931: 
"The  legitimate  claims  of  eugenics 
are  not  inherently  incompatible 
with  the  outlook  of  the  collectivist 
movement  On  the  contrary  they 
would  be  expected  to  find  their 
most  intransigent  opponents 
amongst  those  who  efingtothe 
individualistic  views  of  parent- 
hood and  fondly  economics.”  The 
bottom  line  Is  bleak  but  dear 
Eugenics,  the  art  and  science  of 
breeding  belter  men,  is  not  just  the 
historical  problem  of  Germany 
and  now  Scandinavia,  nor  _ 
even  of  the  jack- 
booted  right  It  took 
root  right  here  in  ' 'i&s?* 

Britain— poshed 
and  argued  by  the 
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“Ever  thought  of  saving 
by  post?  It's  easy  with 
a National  Savings 
Investment  Account. 

To  make  a deposit  simply 
send  us  your  passbook  and  cheque 
using  the  pre-paid  envelope  we  provide. 
Its  that  simple  - nc  forms  to  fill  in,  nothing 
to  sign.  VVe'li  update  your  book  and  put  it  in 
the  post  to  you  the  following  diy.  You  get  attractive, 
variable  rates  or  interest  and  you  can  have  access  to  your 
money,  without  penalty,  at  just  one  month's  notice.'1 

Open  an  account  today  by  filling  in  the 
coupon  in  Jobs  and  Money.  Or  for  a full  guide  to 
the  Investment  Account  freecall 
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24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week. 
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Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

£ Northern  Man's  worst 
•nightmare  is  being  bald, 
visiting  the  doctor  and 
missing  out  on  a Club  18-30 
holiday.  That  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  a survey  canted 
ont  by  the  Brandtesholme- 
based  O'Neill  m. 

Consultancy  Jy 

Buy  Times 

£No  words  are  strong 
B enough  to  condemn tl|fl 
attempted  murder  of 

Kenny  McClinton.  The  for- 
mer loyalist  paramilitary 
now  a Protestant  pastot; 
was  lucky  to  escape  with 
his  life  when  a shotgun 
was  fired  through  the  win- 
dow of  his  home.  In  recent 
weeks  he  has  come  under 
pressure  firom  opponents 


of  the  Loyalist  volunteer 
Force  because  he  mediated 
for  LVF  prisoners  involved 
In  the  Maze  riot.  In  all  like- 
lihood it  was  this  involve- 
ment which  led  to  the 
attack  on  him.  Mr 
McClinton  has  rejected 
violence.  Be  has  a right  B 
to  live  in  peace.  # 

The  Irish  Times 

# Edinburgh  is  liable  to 
B catch  a cold  if  the 
Montserrat  volcano 
sneezes,  according  to  find- 
ings firom  two  earth  scien- 
tists. The  research 
suggests  that  the  ScotSsh 
capital  suffers  its  worst 
winter  storms  In  the  wake 
Of  catastrophic  volcanic 
eruptions  thousands  of  B 
miles  away  w 

The  Herald  (Glasgow) 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 


CThe  most  often  asked 

question  in  England  is 
not  “Who  ts  your  favourite 
Spice  GirlT’--  “Mine  is 
Gen”  answers  the  chorus  - 
anymore,  but  “Who  is  your 
favourite  Teletubby ?»— 
“Mine  is  Tinky  Winky”, 
says  the  chorus. 
Teletabbies,  broadcast 
dally  on  BBC  is  the  pro- 
gramme all  England  B 

talks  about.  7 

Liberation. 

ft  At  some  mosques  in 
B Saudi  Arabia  the  mu  to 
prayer  now  begins:  “God  is 
great.  Please  turn  off  all 
pagers  and  cellular 
phones.  It  is  time  for 
prayer"  The  Icon's  globali- 
sation proliferate.  But  the 
message  carried  by  the 


THEME  OF 
THE  WEEK 

SPEAKING 
OUT  OF  TURN 


wm 


most  modern  communica- 
tion devices  can  undezilne 
tradition,  not  negate  it. 
Saudi  and  French  yuppies 
go  cellular  within  estab- 
lished cultures.  American 
wiiitiamnn  retailing  black 
helicopter  fantasies  on  B 
the  Internet  do  likewise.  ? 
Wahfngton  Post 


> One  would  have  thought  hJS? 
fi  that.  by  the  end  of  the  1 


20th  century  the  stubborn 
parasitical  existence  of 
any  royal  houses  any- 
where would  be  tolerated 
only  In  the  sense  that  these 
silly  folk  be  allowed  to  go 
on  calling  themselves 
kings  and  queens  and 
dukes  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Beyond  that,  it's  about 
time  they  all  went  out  ■ 

and  got  jobs.  7 

Mafl  & Guardian,  South  Africa 
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A big  lesson  for  schools  from  a little  boy 


g Who  Is  puHng  off  a 

vravn  luuutiyi 


lO  How  haa  Mayor  AHtedo 
Lkn  mods  It  oaslor  to  know 
whoro  to  got  thugs  In 


This  week  last  year 
August 30, 1996 

Matthew  Wilson  comes 
across  as  a model 
pupO.  Last  term's 
school  report  was  “Rowing" 
— and  compliments  heaped 
on  the  11-year-old  inriiwfp 
well-adjusted,  highly- 
motivated.  polite,  helpful. 

The  stocky  yotmgBter  was 
a class  prefect  at  his  last 
primary  school,  where  he 
learned  sign  language  to  help 
deaf  children,  and  was 
chosen  to  “bring  out"  more 
timid  students. 

But,  a year  ago,  Matthew 
was  Britain’s  most  notorious 
schoolboy — provoking  the 
closure  of  his  primary 
school,  pitting  the  then 
Education  and  Employment 
Secretary  Gillian  Shephard 
against  the  local  education 
authority  and  fuelling  the 
national  debate  on  tha 
decline  in  children’s  morality 
and  behaviour 
This  week  last  year 
teachers  at  Manton  Junior 
School,  Worksop, 
Nottinghamshire,  voted  to 
strike  if  they  were  forced  to 
teach  the  allegedly 
"uncontrollaUe”pupiL 
Matthew  had  been  involved 
in  38  disruptive  incidents, 
including  threatening  other 


Morale  mended . . . Manton  School  suddenly  has  a brighter  future 

pupils  with  a baseball  bat,  NAS/  U WT  members,  would  150  parents  called  for 

they  claimed,  and  bad  be  called  off  if  Matthew  was  Matthew’s  removal,  and  30 

already  been  expelled  twice  taught  in  isolation.  removed  their  children  from 

by  headteacher  Bfll  Shelley  But  the  decision  provoked  the  school- 

before  being  reinstated  by  the  outrage  among  local  parents.  At  the  end  of  October;  the 

board  of  governors.  incensed  that  the  cost  of  one-  controversy  reached  crisls- 

On  the  eve  of  the  to-oue  tuition— £14,000  a point,  with  governors  ruling 

childrens*  return  to  school,  year — was  coming  from  the  the  school  could  no  longer 

an  emergency  meeting  was  school’s  stretched  budget  afford  the  individual  tuition, 

called  and  a compromise  and  so  at  the  expense  of  their  Mr  Skelley  swiftly  closed  the 

reached:  the  strike,  by  children.  A petition  signed  by  school,  saying  he  could  not 


guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
200 children. 

Hopes  of  an  end  to  the 
strike,  which  raged  for  eight 
days,  increased  after  three  of 
the  governors  who  argued 
Matthew  be  given  a second  - 

ehflnrp  regnal.  Bnt  tho  hft- 

ter  deadlock  only  broke  when 
Labour-controlled  Notting- 
hamshire heeded  Mrs  Shep- 
hard's instructions,  telling 
Matthew's  mother  Pamela 
CUflfe,  he  wouldbe  turned 
away  If  he  returned  to  schooL 
The  “battle- weary”  mother- 
of-four — -who  had  threatened 
to  sue  the  head — finally 
backed  down,  and  Matthew 
was  eventually  sent  to  nearby 
St  Augustine’s  primary. 

There,  a rapid  transforms- . 
tion  came  aboutwtth  new  - 
headteacher  Nell  Moore  . 
claim  ing  Matthew  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a new  start.  “A 
lot  of  the  problems  he  bad 
before  he  came  here  were  to 
due  to  the  attention  he 
received,”  he  added  of  his  for- 
mer pupil,  who  is  due  to  start 
at  Hartland.  a Worksop  com- 
prehensive, next  week.  For- 
mer Manton  school  governor 
Steve  Beeston,  who  supported 
Matthew,  said  the  ll-year-old 
“seems  to  have  grown  up  a 
bit  The  dispute  made  a 10- 
year-old  grow  up  fast  and  I 

don’t  knowhow  he  coped.” 

But  he  added:  “He  was  never 


the  monster  ha  was  made  cnit 
to  be.  I am  not  saying  he  was 
an  angel,  for  from  it,  bat .. 
show  me  a little  bay  who  is.  . 
He’s  like  any  other  little  boy: 
lively  active,  confident.” 
“He's  got  spirit,  a lovely 
smbt*  and  rirrfpfl  on  hi8  little 

broths;”  addedfonner  chair 
of  governors  Eileen  Bennett, 
who  also  resigned  during  the 
dispute.  “He  was  just  alad 
who  was  victimised.” 

At  the  shaken  Manton 
junior  school,  Mr  Skelley  still 
refuses  to  talk.  “I  think  tiie 
best  thing  everyone  can  do 
for  Manton  is  leave  it  alone,” 
hla wife aaMlaat night. Bnt,  - 

alter  a damning  Ofirted 
report,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
.bver2pphlldrgh,  fbe.school 
seems  tube  ufrtherrwnd.' ' • 
Morale  among  staff  is  “fag 
far  bettei;”  according  to  local 
union  official  John  Peebles, 
who  added:  “They’ve  really 
got  their  heads  down  and  are 
working  very  very  hard  wife 
the  new  governors.  ” And, 
academically  the  school  Is  on 
the  op:  last  term's  tests  for  10- 
year-olds  showed  al4  per 

CftntimprwBwrwnt  m Rngliah 

and  a 7 per  cent  improvement 
to  maths.  “The  results  have 
come  at  the  end  of  a very  dif- 
ficult year  for  us,”  admitted 
newchair  Sylvia  May  “We 
are  looking  to  the  fnture.” 
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that  a scon  of  Love  All 
might  land  Ihani  In  court? 

10  What  was  Tbny  BWrt 
weightiest  Issue  «M» 


a)  fate  luggage 

b)  Clare  Short  . 

c)  hte  watetllna 

d)  Scottish  devolution 
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Quiz  answers 

1)  c)  Bob  QeWof  has  agi»»cl  to  share  Na 
1ad*in  pasdons  and  closet  secrets"  in  the 
forthcoming  series  ol  The  Ctoihas  Show.  H« 
wB  star  BfongskiB  Uiaf  otrtar  fashkxi  giru. 
Jane  Street-Porter. 

2) WffiamHagueandFfton  Jenkins  onjoynd  a 
isfiwhtno  drtnk  from  coconut  shafts  at  the 
Noting  HIB  Cental. 

3)  Owrto  and  &*e  VkJa  wara  treated  to  a VtP 
tow  of  the  EastEndes  sat.  Tha  Spteo  GWs 
ware  turned  dawn  when  they  asked  fora  sim- 
ilar tour. 

4 The  MletaMa  Mppoc  suppOM  by  Thamea 
wale  ana  designed  to  sava  water  whan 
placed  In  a toOat  datam.  The  Queen 
requested  1 00  Hppaa  for  the  Palace  too®  to 
help  support  the  campaign  to  cut  water  uae. 
5)  Because  a man  who  ate  1 0 sausages  in  20 
mtnutea  coBapsed  as  a result.  Doctors 
beBwe  he  was  effected  by  the  high  nitrate 
content, 

QPrangols  Scan,  designer  of  the  Genftran 
rMgdal  dock  which  counts  down  the  seconds 
to  the  yea  2000  is  suing  thn  Pompidou  Cen- 
tro  tor  having  removed  Ids  timepiece  from 
auttide  the  museum. 

7)  bJHto  hands.  Lottery  operator  Carnatotfa 
paying  E260  per  we  dt  to  insure  his  trademark 
wfWe-gtoved  hands  duo  to  fears  he  win  hi  jus 
them  whlo  gsdenbg. 

^Bobfci  Cook's  estranged  wife  Margaret  In  a 
tetter  to  the  Times  described^  she  saov 
wed  her  own  career  advancement  tar  thek 
cWw. 

flThe  pdvahsed  trebi  operators.  A report 
revealed  that  rsawwaf  In  Britain  la  the  most 
“pa****  In  the  world. 

10)  0 Because  heeurted  a pubGo  shame 

“Tipdgn,  ordering  police  to  patnt  messages 
onte  doom  of  auspectea  drug  pudnre  such 
as  Hewra.  A pusher  lives  her®.  Go  iway.“ 
Wnfcy.  ecccngng  to 
AndyMedhuat.  media  lectuwat  Sussex 
Unvwrmy. 

I^UverputMan  Roger  McQcugh.  show 

Ing  the  Mtoof  MoecowS  metro  as  London* 
Poeme  ®l  Tile  Underground  arrives  fci  Rub- 

Incissaha  nipple  cowit  In  men’s  meenriram 
14)  Wttohtaw VfarK  aSmeleS^^ 
Anna  KovnAuva.  ifl.  and  Ssg«j  Fedstw. 

27.  tom  twtog  sax.  If  caught,  h«  could  faca 

lOyaarcln)aB. 

iSJ^Aeconflng  to  »e  Sunday  Tlmea,  Start 
vvefdfea  ha  ogwidod  by  tm  taches  due  to 

oveHMMgeneeon  noBdey  in  ttaty- 

How  you  rate 

CM  One  helping 
5-81Woh4plnge 
10-14 ‘Three  heiplnge 
15  Four  helpings 


4 page  13  left  Indeed,  contempt 
for  ordinary  people  and  outright 
racism  were  two  of  the  defining 
creeds  of  British  socialism. 

The  trouble  began  with  Charles 
Darwin.  His  breakthrough  work, 
the  Origin  Of  The  Species,  did  not 
restrict  its  impact  to  the  academy 
and  laboratories.  Instead  it  trans- 
formed the  very  way  mankind 
understood  itself  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury its  message  test  spilling  over 
into  the  realm  of  political  Ideas. 
Suddenly  the  religious  notion  that 
ah  life  was  equally  sacred  was 
under  attack.  Human  beings  were 
lilre  any  other  species — some 
were  more  evolved  than  others. 
The  human  race  could  be  divided 
Into  different  categories  and 
classes.  When  Karl  Marx  took  cm 

the  task  of  charting  human  dwpl- 

opment  and  deflningthe  class 
structure,  he  acknowledged  his 
debt — dedicating  an  early  edition 
of  Das  Kapital  to  hone  other  than 
Charles  Darwin 

From  the  beginning  socialism 
regarded  itself  as  the  natural  ally 
even  the  political  version,  of 
science.  Just  as  biologists  sought 
to  understand  animals  and  plants, 
so  scientific  socialism  would 
master  people.  According  to 
Adrian  Wboldrldge,  author  of 
Measuring  The  Mind:  Education 
and  Psychology  In  England  I860- 
1990.  and  a recognised  authority 
on  early  ideas  of  human  merit, 
progressives  believed  the  only  ene- 
mies of  Darwin  were  reactionar- 
ies, the  religious  and  the 
superstitious.  Science,  by  contrast 
represented  progress.  Crucially; 
these  early  leftists  regarded  sci- 
ence as  an  utterly  neutral  tool; 
something  could  not  be  scientifi- 
cally right  and  morally  wrong.  In 
this  climate,  says  Wooldridge, 
"eugenics  became  the  political  cor- 
rectness of  Its  day”.  If  you  were 
modern,  you  believed  In  it 

The  result  was  a Darwinian 
commitment  to  improving  the 
quality  of  the  nation's  genetic 
stock.  Many  of  the  reforms 
admired  by  today's  leftists  were 
not.  in  fact,  home  of  a benign 

desire  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 


poor;  but  rather  to  make  Britons 
fitter — to  guarantee  their  sur- 
vival as  one  of  the  globe's  foremost 
races.  Thus  the  Webbs  pushed  for 
free  milk  in  schools  not  because 
their  hearts  bled  for  undernour- 
ished kids,  but  because  they  were 
alarmed  by  Britain's  performance 
in  the  Boer  wan  where  troops  had 
taken  a good  kicking  at  the  hands 
of  the  blade  man:  the  Webbs 
believed  a dally  dose  of  calcium 
would  improve  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  the  future  working  dass. 

The  contemporary  left  has  a 
similarly  misguided  and  sentimen- 
tal view  of  Marie  Stapes’s  cam- 
paign to  bless  the  women  of  King's 
Cross  and  the  rest  of  working  class 
Britain  with  contraception.  The 
unrosy  reality  is  that  Stopes,  Mary 
Stocks  and  the  like  were  not  moti- 
vated by  a kind  of  proto-feminism, 
but  rather  by  the  urge  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  the  burgeoning 
lumpenproletariat  This  rather 
awkward  fact  was  exposed  earlier 

this  year  with  the  release  of  a long- 
suppressed  essay  by  the  father  of 
liberal  economics.  John  Maynard 
Keynes.  He  endorsed  legalised 
birth  control  because  the  working 
class  was  too  “drunken  and  igno- 
rant” to  be  trusted  to  keep  Its  own 
numbers  down:  “To  put  difficulties 
In  the  way  erf  the  use  of  (contra — 
ception)  checks  Increases  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  born 
from  those  who  from  drunkenness 
or  Ignorance  or  extreme  lack  of 
prudence  are  not  only  incapable  of 
virtue  but  Incapable  also  of  that 
degree  erf  prudence  which  Is 
involved  in  the  use  of  checks". 

Many  progressives 

were  drawn  to  the  ' 
hope  that  science 
could  build  up  the 
strong  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  slowly  eliminate  the 
weak.  Dozens  of  them  signed  up 
for  the  Eugenics  Society  which  to 
the  1930s  rivalled  the  Fabians  as 
the  fashionable  salon  of  London 
socialism.  Labour  MP  Ellen 
Wilkinson  even  wanted  the  society 
to  form  its  own  committee  of 
Labour  sympathisers,  HG  WfeDs 
could  not  contain  his  enthusiasm, 
bailing  eugenics  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  removal  “erf  detrimen- 
tal types  and  characteristics"  and 
the  “fostering  of  desirable  types” 
in  their  place. 

For  these  early  QiinTwq 
OTgenic  socialism  posed  no  contra- 
diction: indeed,  it  made  perfect 
sense.  As  Wooldridge  points  out, 
"the  Webbs  supported  eugenic 


1&G& 


Are  you  engenicaHy  as  fit  as  us? 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb 
(above),  G B Shaw  and  Marie  _ 
Stopes  were  among  the  founders 
of  British  socialism  who  were 
also  Cans  of  eugenics 


planning  just  as  fervently  as  town 
planning”.  If  socialism,  was  about 
organising  and  ordering  society 
from  the  centre,  then  its  most 
extreme  advocates  believed  in 
extending  that  control — all  the 
way  into  the  wombs  and  testes  of 
society’s  weakest  members.  What 
they  wanted  was  a neat,  clean, 
planned  Utopia:  eugenics  was  just 
one  part  of  that  dream. 

One  other  doctrine  was  crucial 
— profound  elitism.  It  strikes  the 
1990s  ear  oddly  but  these  leading 

lights  of  British  socialism  hart  no 


patience  for  equahty  The  commu- 
nist and  one-time  editor  of  the 
Daily  WOrkei;  JBS  Haldane,  con- 
sidered equality  a “curious  dogma 
...  we  are  not  born  equal,  tor  from 
it”.  Many  on  the  left  were  members 
of  the  upper  middle-class  ex' lower 
aristocracy  convinced  their  higher 
intellectual  capacities  had  to  be 
preserved  from  proletarian  infec- 
tion. One  popular  idea  of  the  time 

Was  tO  encourage  artifirlal  fnaami. 

nation— not  to  help  the  infertile, 
bnt  to  Impregnate  worktagdass 
women  with  the  sperm  of  men 


with  high  TOs.  Beatrice  Webb  was 
sure  her  genetic  material  was 
worth  preserving,  describing  her- 
self as  “the  cleverest  member  of  . 
one  of  the  cleverest  families  to  the 
cleverest  class  of  the  cleverest 
nation  of  the  world".  She  and  her 
fellow  travellers  envisaged  a worid 
run  by  an  elite  made  up  of  people 
like  hen  able  to  determine  who 
could  reproduce  and  who  could 
not  Always  find  of  gazing  into  the 
ftrture,  HG- Wells  pictured  a caste ' 
of  all-powerful  super-talented 
ubermenschen.  who  would  wear 


Samurai-style  dress,  and  order  the 
affairs  of  theplanet. 

Jh  this  context  there  was  only 
contempt  for  ordinary  people,  who 
were  regarded  as  “sub-men"  to  be 
tended  and  looked  after — via  the 
welfare  stale — like  a bovine  herd. 
The  Labour  cabinet  minister  Dou- 
glas Jay  felt  no  embarrassment  in 
putting  the  attitude  cm  record  to 
his  pamphlet.  The  Socialist  Cause. 
Famously  and  loftily  he  declared. 
“In  the  case.of  nutrition  and 
health,  just  as  to  the  case  of  educa- 
tion, the  gentleman  fa  Whitehall 
really  does  know  better  what  Is 
good  for  people  than  the  people 
know  themselves.” 

Non-Britons  came  even  lower  on 
the  Darwinian  pecking  order  to 
those  times  it  was  ffie  Jews  who 
were  regarded  aapostog  the  chief 
threat  of  alien  dilution  of  English 
Mood.  Bernard  Shaw  described  the 
jews  as  "the  real  enemy  the 
invaderfinam  the  East,  the  ruffian, 
the  oriental  parasite”.  H J Hobson, 
a radical  journalist  who  made  his 
name  ooweringthe  Boer  war  for 
the  Guardian,  declared  that  the 
Transvaal  had  fallen  prey  to  “Jew 
Power”.  . 

For  years,  leftists,  historians 
and  everyone  rise  have  drawn  a 
veil  over  Adolf  Hitler's  naming  Of 
liiscreedNationalSocdalism.lt 
has  been  dismissed  as  a perverse 
PR  trick  of  the  FQhrer’s,  as  If 
Nnazism  and  socialism  repre- 
sented  opposite  faiths:  The  same 
view  has  Infused  the  left’s  under- 
standing erf  the  genocides  commit- 
ted in  the  rmrop  of  rommnniem, 

whether  by  StaltoorPolPot,  as  if 
thosemen  were  merely  betraying 
the  otherwise  noWetheory  whose 
cansethey  proclaimed.  But  the  • 
early  history  of  Britishsodalism 
tens  a different  story  it  suggests 
that  socialism—  with  Its  unshake- 
aMe  faith  in  science,  central  plan- 
ning and  the  cool  wisdom  of  the 

ratinwaT  flWp—nmiffllnMl  the 

seeds  of  the  atrocities  that  were  to 
come  lftfer.  " • 

Eventually  in  the  shadow  cf 
Auschwitz,  TrebUhka  and  Soblboi; 
the  British  left  gave  up  its  flirta- 
tion with  eugenics.  They  saw 
where  it  had  led.  But  just  like  the 
governments  of  Scandinavia,  their 
past  was  tended  too  quickly —and 
forgotten.  The  names  of  Russell, 
Webb  and  Shaw  still  retatotheir 
lustre — despite  their  association 

with  the  foulest  idea  of  the  20th 
century  They  escaped  the  reckon- 
tog.Perhaps  now  posthumously 
it's  time  to  see  them,  and  much  of 
socialism  itself  as  they  truly  were. 
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Interview:  Simon  Hattenstone 
is  converted  by  the  righteous 
avenger  from  Pulp  Fiction 

The  ■ ; . 
gospel 

truth 
from 
Samuel 
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| veryone  knows  Samwi 
1 L Jackson.  Palp  Fic- 
tion, big  hair;  crazy  reli- 
gion. scary  Yon  know 
ithe  one,  the  black  guy 
I Since  Quentin  Taran- 
tino’s flawed  cause  c&ebre,  he’s 
hogged  the  big  screen — A Time  To 
Kill,  Die  Hard  With  A Vengeance, 
Fresh  and  how  187,  in  which  he 
plays  a broken  teacher  Go  to  die 
video  store,  take  out  a copy  cf  A 
Time  To  Klfl  and  it  doesn’t  mention 
Sandra  Bullock  or  Matthew 
McCooaughey  it  just  has  Jackson’s 
name  on  the  spine.  Everyone  knows 
Samuel  L Jackson. 

And  no  one  does.  There  are  sur- 
prisingly few  cuttings  on  Tijm. 
ask  his  publicists  what  he  likes  to 
talk  about,  his  belief  systems,  his 
hobbies.  He’s  a great  guy  they  say 
a lovely  guy,  an  Intelligent  guy 
Uhm . . . he’s  kind  of  quiet,  maybe 
ask  him  about  schools. 

Jackson  weaves  his  way  into  the 
room,  loud,  insouciant  amLsUghtty 
hyper  — aschooflrid  let  out  for  the 
lunch-break  of  a lifetime.  Os 
hands  are  singly  na^d.„ate?ost 
touch  the  floor;  bis  legs  head  for 
the  ceiling.  He  is  48,  looks 'mid- 
thirties,  absurdly  fit  and  quite 
beautiful.  I ask  him  if  he  is  really 
Samuel  L Jackson. 

He  wraps  Ms  legs  around  the 
chair;  hugs  its  hack  and  tells  me 
about  a recent  flight-  “There  was  & 
guy  sitting  next  to  me -and  he  said 
he  enjoyed  my  work  and  he  started 
talking  about  the  films  he  liked  the 
most,  and  he  was  talking  about 
Laurence  Fishburne.  I said:  “No, 
that’s  Laurence  Fishburne’.  And 
he  said:  'Well,  wasn't  that  the.  guy 
who  was  in  Pulp  Fiction’  and  I 
said:  ‘No,  that's  not  the  guy  and 
this  was  about  an  hour  into  the 
flight.  Five-and-a-half  hours  later 
we  land  and  the  guy  says  to  me: 
Well,  who  was  the  guy  in  Pulp  Fic- 
tion. and  I go:  That  was  Samuel  L. 
Jackson’.  And  he  says:  *Oh  yeah,' 
thanks' and  walks  away” 

’ He  skips  over  excitedly  key  hi 
hand.  We’re  off  to  the  penthouse 
suite  of  his  hotel,  the  penthouse, 
woooooooh!  He  opens  the  door  and 
runs  In  — the  size  is  outrageous, 
the  view  of  London  even  more  so. 
But  Jackson’s  too  busily  engaged 
in  what  looks  like  a quhsi-religious 
ritual  to  notice  — knees  bent,  he 
sweeps  his  hand  up  and  down  In  a 
vaguely  Pope-ish  gesture.  Look  at 
this,  he  Bays.  The  door  to  the  verti- 
cal CD-player  obediently  opens, 
and  closes  with  every  gesture.  He 
fiddles  with  his  rainbow-checked 
beret  and  smiles  through  a mouth 
filled  with  more  teeth  than  Chari- 
ton Heston  could  tarry 

He  says  that  for  many  people 
Hollywood’s  five  Mack  A-list  actors 

— Wesley  Snipes,.  Washington, 
Freeman,  Fishburne  and  himself 

— are  interchanges^®-  Surely 
that’s  changing?  "No." 

The  legend  goes  that  Tarantino 
caught  a flailing  Jackson  and  gave 
him  a mighty  kick  into  auperstar- 
dom.  Not  quite  true.  Jackson  had 
previously  wo®  a prize  at  Cannes 
for  his  gruelling  portrayal  of  a 
crack  addict  in  Spike  Lee's  Jungle 
Fever  Before  that,  he’d  playea. 
smaller  roles  for  Lee  in  School 
Daze  and  Do  The  . Right  Thing. 
You'll  even  find.hls  name  floating 


way  down  the  credits  of  GoodFel- 
las,  Jurassic  Park  and  Patriot 
Games. 

Before  meeting  him,  I had 
decided  Jackson  was  a political 
man.  Not  in  the  party  sense,  in  the 
moral  sense.  Yet  some  of  his  films 
could  not  be  more  politically  incor- 
rect— in  Pulp  Fiction  he's  a Blax- 
ploitatlon  caricature,  in  The  Great 
White  Hype  with  bis  gold  every- 
thing and  dodgy  deals,  he  could  be 
stereotyping  for  • Hollywood.  Yet 
even  more  than,  say,  Morgan  Free- 
man or  Denzel  Washington,  his 
characters  seem  to  be  dpflned  by 
their  blackness  — the  crackhead 
in  Jungle  Fevex;  the  father  in  A 
Time  To  KTTT  whose  daughter  i»w 
been  raped  by  rednecks,  foe  dad 
who  hopes  to  distract  his  son  from 
drugs  wifo  chess  m Fresh.  There  Is 
something  else;  less  tangfhi»,  that 
seems  political.  Maybe  the  serious- 
ness, the  honesty  with  which  he 
invests  the  shabbiest  parts — Jack 
son  often,  graces  movies  with  a dig- 
nity they  donft  really  deserve. 

So  does  he  Consider  himself 
poliQiaK^lNh^  Buf his  roiles  are 
political?  He  has -a  vague 


interest  in  politics?  “Not  realty" 
But  what  about  my  grand  theory 
that  his  roles  are  defined  by  black 
ness  while  most  whites  just  hap- 
pen to  be  white.  Jackson  laughs  so 
loud  that,  when  Pm  playing  back 
the  tape  on  headphones,  a col- 
league Jumps.  “That's  wfcatf  j tou 
think'  Thu  just  dismiss  foe  feet 
they're  white. 

He  seems  heartenfngty  political. 
Why  has  be  made  bo  many  movies 
with  the  femonaty  political  Spike 
Lee?  “He’s,  opinionated,  I don't 
know  if  he’s  politicaL”  Why  do 
people  want. to  work  with  him? 
“He’s  a springboard  for  people’s 
careers  and  it’s  so  specific,’ his 
stuff  yon  can  relate  to  it  m a very 
honest  way  Spike’s  strength  is  not 
in  Ms  film-making,  it’s  in  mar- 
keting."' 

Jackson  once  played  a game 
with  an  interviewee  He  was  given 
foe  names  of  directors  and  asked 
for  the  first  words  that  came  to 
mind.  He  chose  “angry”  for  Lea 
Why?  “He's  ’ angry  at  society 
because  he  doesn’t  fed  foe  playing 
field  Is leveL  He’s  angry  at  a lot  of 
the  world  'cos  foey"  are  taller  than 
him:  He’s  angry  at  slot  of  women 
because  foey  didn’t  perceive  him 
as  classically  handsome  when  he 
was  a younger  guy  trying  to  make 
out  with  them!  The  world’s  full  of 


Samuel  L Jackson,  a man  at  peace ...  ’Anger  is  wasted  on  things  you  can’t  do  anything  about.* 


‘After 
rehab,  I 
was  able 
to  get  in 
touch  with 


Jackson  doesn’t  seem  one.  hit 
angry  "Anger  is  wasted  on  things 
you  cant  do  anything  about 
There’s  a lot  of  energy' there  yon 

nmiw  prnpariy n ' . 

But.eurety.he  was  miffed  when 
h»  loa  tn'-Mahta  Tjiinfitwi  'fr  ~ 
Oscars.  “Yeah  _**  And  bis 

into  booming  overdrive. 
They 'said  to  me:  Ton'll  be  nomi- 
nated a lot  more,  you're  a fabulous 
actot;  .Marlin'  Landau's  old,  he’s 
been  nominated,  a few  times.'  You 
know,’  Morgan  Freeman's  old,  he’s 
been  nominated  four  times,  gtoe 
me  a break!  He's  been  nominated 
more  times -than  Martin -Landau. 
And  he’s  a.  better  actox^I  saw  Ed 
Wood  Gibe  me  a break! r His  con- 
trolled rant  lasts  another  couple  of 
minutes  and  then,  he  subsides  into 


I never 
could 
before, 
maybe 


my  senses 
were  too 
dulled* 


sllen.ee.  “But  you  know;  Tm  over 
that”  He  may  hot  get  angry  often, 
but  it's  worth  waiting  for 

Jackson  grew  up  in  Tennessee 
with  his  mother  (who  bought  the 
supplies  for  the  state’s  mental 
institutions)  and  grandparents.  He 
was  bright  and  swottfsh,  they  were 
encouraging.  School  was  a job  to 
be  done  well.  He  swam  competi- 
tively was  fascinated  by  explo- 
ration and  went  to  university  to 
study  marine  biology  At  univer- 
sity he  explored  some  more  and 
decided  acting  was  even  more 
rewarding.  Jackson  married 
LaTanya,  also  an  actor  and  the 
mother  of  his  lS-year-old  daughter 
With  a handful  of  friends  they 
started  a theatre  group,  called  Just 
Us  because  it  was  just  them. 

Even  allowing  for  Hollywood,  it 
is  atm  a vf  finishing  that'a  man  of 
Jackson’s  ability  took  so  long  to 
make  it  What  was  he  doing  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties?  in  one  at 
the  few  profiles,  it  mentions  that 
he  had  a drag  problem  while  mak- 
ing Jungle  Fever  “Noooooooooh," 
he  says  dismiss ively  “I  bad  a drug 
problem  before  making  Jungle 
Fever  It  was  easy  for  me  to  step 
into  that  space  because  I knew 
what  the  nature  of  being  a crack 
addict  is.  I didn't  spend  a lot  of 
time  pretending  to  be  high.  I. 


showed  the  way  crack  addicts  mis- 
use their  relationships.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
view; Jackson  seemed  to  be  on 
automatic  pilot  meandering 
through  the  actoriy  can  and 
response  stuff.  Now  he’s  so 
focused,  I needn't  be  there. 

"I  used  a lot  of  drugs  very  suc- 
cessfully for  years.”  What  does  suc- 
cessfully mean?  "Everything 

except  cocaine  — there's  no  way 
you  can  smoke  cocaine  for  a pro- 
longed period  without  coming  to 
your  knees.  You  cant  function  and 
do  all  foe  things  yon  normally  do 
when  you  use  alL  those  other 
drugs.  It's  not  a social  drug,  it’s 

antisocial." 

Jackson  seems  unsure  how  or 
why  he  became  an  addict.  He  was- 
n’t unhappy  pom;  living  mi  the 
doorstep  at  dealers.  He  was  a 
smart,  popular  man  who  was  going 
to  be  a marine  biologist  until  he 
found  an  even  better  career  His 
first  taste  of  drugs  came  at  16  or  17, 
smoking  joints  in  the  dressing 
room. 

The  only  difference  between 
him  and  his  fellow  actors  was  thyf 
he  didn’t  know  when  to  say  no,  he 
couldn’t  say  no. 

What  was  his  tipple?  “Beer  all 
day  long  and  tequila  and  beer  later 

on.  Now  I know  that  when  I went 


into  auditions  I reeked  of  beer,  my 
eyes  were  red  because  rd  been 
smoking  reefers  all  day  mixed 
with  a little  crack  here  and  there." 

And  yet  as  he  says,  he  did  func- 
tion. Didn’t  anyone  take  him  aside 
and  tell  him  he  was  destroying 
himself?  “No,  I was  a successful 
actor,  1 was  doing  a couple  of  films 
a yean  I was  doing  plays  with 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  play- 
wrights, 1 was  making  $880  to  $900 
a week.  I vms  successful"  He  may 
have  looked  red  and  blotchy  but  be 
says  no  one  — not  even  his  wife  — 
knew  why  “They  had  no  idea  I was 
this  fucked-up  person  doing  all 
this  other  stuff” 

Technically;  be  says,  be  could  do 
anything  with  his  voice  and  his 
body  and  for  a long  time  he  felt  he 
was  having  a great  time,  but  he 
wasn’t  connecting.  His  wife  called 
him  a "bloodless”  actor  — the  last 
thing  you’d  suggest  now. 

- T used  to  stand  on  stage  and 
watch  the  audience ...  I would  say 
fuck  them.  And  I eventually 
reached  a point  where  the  audi- 
ence was  not  a concern  of  mine.” 
What  made  him  light  his  addic- 
tions? "Me  ...  I was  tired.  I was 

real  tired.  I was  real  real,  real,  real 
tired.  And  eventually  I admitted  it 
to  my  wife  and  ended  up  going  to 
rehab.  I met  people  who  had  been 
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in  eight  times.  I only  needed  to  do 
it  once.” 

The  first  character  be  played 
drug-free  was  Jungle  Fever’s 
crack  head.  “I  wasn’t  confident  I 
could  still  act  because  I’d  never 
acted  without  a substance  in  my 
body  People  used  to  ask  if  I ever 
got  stage  fright ...  I wasn’t  cog- 
nisant , 7 was  flicked  up"  Once  be 
quit  drink  and  drugs,  be  discov- 
ered what  he  was  capable  of.  T was 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  things 
that  I never  could  before,  maybe 
because  my  senses  were  too  dull.  I 
became  a member  of  the  produc- 
tion, not  an  actor  who  was  on  stage 
doing  things  to  an  audience.  None 
of  this  happened  to  me  until  I 
stopped  doing  that." 

For  nine  years,  he  hasn’t 
toadied  alcohol  or  drugs.  "I  know  I 
never  could  have  just  one  drink, 
and  I still  can’t  I can’t  do  anything 
on  a small  scale.  I bare  a personal- 
ity that  Is  compulsive  and  obses- 
sive.” Jackson  points  to  the  light 
relief  of  a foil  ashtray  He  says  his 
new  addiction  is  gdL  T can  play  54 
holes  a day”  and  he  launches  into 
one  of  those  mammoth  laughs. 

On  the  way  out  I ask  him  what 
the  L stands  for.  1 know  it's  Leroy 
but  I also  know  the  answer  he  likes 
to  give.  “Samuel  L Jackson?  The 
L?  That’s  Lucky" 


JEREMY 

HARDY 


All  aboard 
the  slow, 
stopping 
peace  train 


turicazmoun 

I .Northern Ire 


we  heard  ah  his* 

tnricamHxmcementftumfoe 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary . 
SadtybistorfoamKxmcementsare 
now  so  weHadvertised  that  they 
lackrm^tapact-OsieratkE: 

aliases  foe  premiership  of  James 
CdlagfcaDWtyv when  expected  to 
make  an  announcement  about  the 


sang  a MarieUoyd  songtothe 
party  conference. 

- TOday  few  politicians  bare  a 
of  drama,  save  perhaps  Jack 


say  strange,  unexpected  things  for 
Trained  hall  of  It.  And  1 


William  Hague’s  dramatic  inter- 
vention to  the  NcrttingBaB  Carni- 
val leaked  ontyfoatmerningto  foe 


of  foe  broadcasters  got  It  together 
totnulhis  phofooepordmity with 

the  words:  “The  Leader  of  The 
Opposition  is  expected  in  foe  next 
{^moments  to mate  anapwnptib 


But  I suppose  Mowlam's 


J.  annoaobanentcorilfl  nc*  haw  hag 
any  drama  about  it  because  If 
would  have  been  absolutely  impos- 
aiWfafor  harfa  hare  announced 
anything  different  • 

Everybody  knew  that,  at  soma 
stage,-  Sinn  Ebih  would  hare  to  join 
the  negotiations  about  the  future  of 
their  country  Talk  of  foe  peace 
trato  leaving  without  them  was  fen- 
ciftilanrt  served  oafly  to  giro  Uhlon- 
ists  something  to  do,  trying  to 
incorporate  railway  imagery  into 
ffrfj'*  fja'ntngpmfPfftfltinn*;  “Ml* 
Blair’s  words  are  all  very  wen,  but 

we  want  toknowwho  wiH  be  foe 
conductor  on  the  train,  whether  the 
signalling  machinery  Is in  pia«, 
whether  foe  buffet wfllbe  stocked 
with  a selection  of  freshly-made 
sandwiches  ahd„  ec  ohshite_  . 
Ulster  says  No." 

..  The  Unionists  have  had  some  . 
propaganda  success  They  have 
succeeded  Is  getting  journalists  to 
.use  the  expressions.  “Sinn  Fein- 
jg/C  and  TRA-SinnFeln”.  But  this 
hasn’t  achieved  much  for  the 
Unionist  cause.  Aside  from  the  feet 


that  one  is  tempted  to  rename 
Unionist  parties  "Ulster  Unionist- 
KDC”  and  “DUP-Crazy  Orange  Big- 
ots ".all  that  the  link  between  the 
political  and  mflttaiy  wings  of  the 
Republican  movement  does  is  to 
make  it  all  the  more  important  that 
Sinn  Ifein  are  at  the  talks.  If  fogy 
were  just  community-based  liber- 
als keen  on  morals  and  bringing 
investment  into  the  North,  they 
wouldn’t  be  key  players  in  the 

peace  process. 

This  is  not  to  say  foat  Irish 
Republicanism  is  a single  political 
entity  There  are  many  who  feel 
sold  out  by  Sinn  Fein,  that  if  sail 
been  for  nothing.  It  is  meaningless 
to  ask  whether  the  IRA  ceasefire  is 
permanent.  The  ERA  are  at  present 
the  main  inheritors  of  something 
that  has  been  happening  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  if  they  were  to 
shut  down  tomorrow  the  issue 
would  not  go  away  It  may  be  within 
the  power  of  Sinn  Fein  leaders  to 
“deliver"  the  IRA  hut  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  IRA  to 
deliver  indefinite  peace.  I am  not 


being wilftifly  hypofo  etical  here.  I 
vgymnchwantthewartoend.  I 
Just  cant  see  it  ending  unless 
everybody  however  taettty  accepts 
foat  Ireland  will  be  united  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  And  I think  that, 
taritty  most  people  da  Ebr  years  we 
have  been  told  foal  there  is  a risk  of 


Itmaybevvithinthe 
power  of  Sinn  Fein  to 
deliver  the  IRA  but  it 
is  notin  the  IRA’s 
power  to  deliver 
indefinite  peace 


a blood-bath  if  we  withdraw  from 
Northern.  Ireland.  That  has  been 
foejustjficafliBiforcmtffiiimga 
low-level  contained,  permanent 
blood  bath. 

And  it  has  meant  that  the  ran- 
dom slaughter  of  Catholics  by  Loy- 
alists was  not  merely  ethnic 
murder  but  a pciitical  strategy  a 


threat  of  what  might  follow  any 
announcement  of  British  with- 
drawal In  effect,  British  govern- 
ments gave  violent  Loyalism  an 
incentive,  something  to  fight  for 
And.  covertly  it  was  at  various 
times  assisted.  The  idea  foal 
finally  cut  off  from  Britain,  union- 
ist terrorism  would  or  could  con- 
tinue, is  absurd. 

One  of  the  sadnesses  about  the 
unionist  people  is  that  despite  all 
their  ragtngabout  their  distinct 
cultural  identity  they  really  don’t 
have  one.  They  are  not  British, 
unless  you  take  seriously  foe  visual 
aids  on  News  At  Ten;  Ireland  does 
not  hare  a hit  with  a Onion  Jack 
pattern  on  it  in  foe  top  right-hand 
cotnen  And  the  British  in  Britain 
don't  seem  to  want  then.  One  of 
our  fears  is  that  when  Ireland 
unites,  the  Protestants  will  come 
over  here  and  weT  be  swamped  by 
people  of  an  alien  culture.  And  yet 
they  or  rather  their  leaders, 
doggedly  refuse  to  be  called  Irish. 

But  if  you  walk  around  foe 
Protestant  cemetery  in  West 


Belfast  you  see  the  graves  of 
Orangemen,  inscribed  with  the 
words  "Loyal  Irish  Patriot”.  The 
Irishness  of  those  loyal  to  the 
Empire  was  never  in  question.  It 
was  the  partition  of  the  country 
that  fostered  the  myth  of  Prates- 
tants  having  a distinctly  British 
and  non-Irish  identity  Today  floun- 
dering Loyalists  try  to  erect  a dis- 
tinct ancient  “Ulster"  identity 

located  in  an  area  that  corresponds 

exactly  to  that  of  the  six-county 
statelet  cobbled  together  in  192L 
Those  talks,  at  which  Michael 
Collins,  for  whatever  reason, 
accepted  disastrous  British  terms, 
were  conducted  in  secret  So  were 
the  talks  between  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  the  IRA  in  the  seven- 
ties and  ever  since  then.  There  are 

some  who  think  that  all  foe  best 
negotiations  take  place  between 
leaders  behind  the  scenes.  1 venture 

foat  the  media  circus  might  pro- 
duce a better  result  It  Is  nota  hand- 
fol  of  delegates  who  need  to  sort 
this  out,  but  a whole.  Single  coun- 
try 
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War  war  was 
Thatcher’s 
style,  but 
jaw  jaw 
suits  Blair 


MR  BLAIR’S  return  from hol- 
iday  has  been  treated  ratter 
as  u he  were  a parent  com- 
ing home  to  find  guilty  teenagers 
sitting  in  the  ruins  of  an  all-night 
party  The  coffee  table  is  ruined, 
beer  cans  and  used  condoms  are 
under  the  beds,  someone  has 
dnink  hrs  vintage  port  straight 
from  the  bottle,  Blair  Is  sometimes 

compared  to  J.r&.  wrongly  i think. 

TO-n?  ff8.1 Sfcfes  I read  Garry 
WiDtfs  book  The  Kennedy.  Impris- 
ohment  in  which  he  argues 
JFK  was  genuinely  a charismatic 
leader;  one  appearing  to  have  spe- 
cial gifts  from  the  Gods.  The 
charismatic  statesman  needs  a 
constant  series  of  crises  to  prove 
ms  leadership,  and  weird  though  it 
sounds,  the  nearest  equivalent  we 
had  was  Margaret  Thatcher  When 
there  were  no  crises,  they  had  to 
create  their  own — the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
the  coal  strike  — or  if  a real  one 
came  along,  they  had  to  beef  it  up 
10  extract  the  Bunrimiim  rfraitifl  — 
the  Cuban  missiles.  FHlfcTwnris 

Blair  is  more  of  a fixer;  a settler; 
a parental  intermediary  anxious 
to  make  friends  rather  than  create 
enemies.  Thatcher  needed  the  IRA. 
hunger  strike  to  prove  her  leader- 
ship; Blair  invites  them  round  the 
table  to  prove  bis. 


THANKS  for  your  letters  about 
the  issue  of  beer  mugs  versus 
straight  glasses.  (X  mentioned  last 
month  how  John  Cola  had  asked 
for  a mug  and  had  been  treated 
with  courteous  puzzlement,  as  if 
he  bad  requested  his  beer  in  a 
leather  bottle).  Nearly  all  mate  the 
obvious  point  which  escaped  me: 
the  jug  handle  stops  the  drinker 
wanning  the  beer  with  his  hands, 
and  so  also  prevents  it  from  going 
flat 

Some  readers  deny  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  age.  though  I suspect 
they  are  wrong;  the  projug  letters 
■do  tend  to  come  from  older  people. 
They  mate  a convincing  case,  but  I 
don't  think  TH  switch:  there  are 
some  things  which  are  unneces- 
sary, concessions  to  age,  like,  tak- 
ing chairs  to  a beach,  or  trying  to 
stay  in  on  Saturday  nights,  and  I 
don't  want  to  start  yet 

ITS  GOOD  news  that  Sinn  Fein 
are  to  be  invited  to  join  the  peace 
foTicB  in  Northern  Ireland,  what- 
ever the  various  Unionist  parties 
decide  to  do  about  it.  Perhaps  a 
few  lives  will  be  saved  while  the 
ERAs  party  is  nominally  engaged 
In  these  negotiations.  But  we 
shouldn't  ldd  ourselves  that  it  win 
have  the  slightest  effect  in  the  end. 


Sinn  Fein/IRA  have  one  interest, 
and  one  only — a united  Ireland.  A 
political  settlement  which  doesn't 
include  a united  Ireland  would  be 
worse  than  nothing  to  them, 
because  if  it  worked  it  would  only 
postpone  the  day  of  a united  Ire- 
land. Asking  them  to  agree  to 
something  that  isn’t  that  would  be 
like  asking  the  Flat  Barth  Society 


When  the  man 
who  invented 
jogging  died  while 
jogging  we  were 
told  we  should  do 
more  jogging 


to  concede  that  the  world  is  round 
— it  would  destroy  the  purpose  of 
their  existence.  So  the  talks  will 
collapse,  next  week  or  next  year; 
and  there  Is  nothing  at  all  anyone 
can  do  about  it 

A VEGETARIAN  woman  contracts 
CJD-  Instead  of  even  considering 
the  possibility  that  the  disease 
might  not  be  caused  by  beet  the 
scientists,  tell  us  that  things  are 


even  worse  than  we  thought  The 
incubation  period  must  be  much 
longer,  and  so  tens  of  thousands  of 
us  are  now  going  to  die  from.  ham-, 
burgers  we  ate  in  the  seventies. 

Curious,  Isn't  ft?  When  Jim 
Fixx,  the  man  who  invented  jog- 
ging, died  of  a heart  attack  while 
jogging,  we  were  told  that  this 
showed  how  dose  we  all  were  to 
death  and  why  we  should  do  even 
more  jogging.  (By  the  wax  new 
American  research  suggests  that 
butter  is  better  for  you  than  mar- 
garlne,  something  which  most  peo- 
ple  with  common  sense  guessed 
years  ago.) 

The  number  of  Aids  cases  is 
decreasing,  and  this  shows  ns  how 
the  menace  of  Aids  iaeren  greater 
than  before.  America  has  its  cold- 
est winters  in  living  memory  thus, 
proving  the  horrors  of  global 
warming. 

There  are  two  types  of  scientist 
the  ones  who  build  from  evidence 

arid  pff iwatalri  ngly  wnutw  let  thfiO- 

ries  which  can  be  proved  — evolu- 
tion. the  link  between  smoking 

and  Tung  aprf  those  WtLO 

are  basically  campaigners,  who 
decide  the  theory  first  wave  it  like 
a temngr;  and  ttwn  that 

every  new  tact,  however  contradic- 
tory supports  it  They  are  like 


tiirre,  for-left  groupuscules  who 
know  that  the  total'  indifference 
shown  by  the  working  classes 
proves  that  the  revolution  is  even 
closer  than  we  thought  : . 

ONE  of -the  oddest  things  about 
those  misanthropic  boras,  the  Gal- 
lagher brothers  (even  floating  on  a 
luxury  yircht  with  gorgeous,  topless 
women,  they  manage  to  look  as 

unhappy  as  you  or  I would  stuck  at 
a bus  stop  in  the  rain),  is  the  way 

tfrfif  they  maintain  .that  thftit  part 

of  Manchester;  Buraage.  is. some 
inner-city  hdl,  like  Moss  Slde-ar  St 
Paul’SL  I suppose  it’s  part  of  their 
mariw  mis^  posturing  -1  must  be 
better  than  you  because  my  life  Is 
even  more  hrillsh.  Actual!®  Bur- 

nage  Is  a pleasant  leafy  sort  c£.  sub- 
urb. I used  to  live  there,  and  recall 
the  neat  rows  of  small  houses,  the 
parks,  libraries  and  friendly  shops. 

■ I suppose  .its  because  pop 
stagers  traditionally  come  JEtom 
either  same  area  of  total  depriva- 
tion, or  else  had  an  unmambte 
upbringing  raised  in  a mock-Tudor 
boose  in  a stockbroker's  .family 

Faced  with  a background  some- 
where between  the  two,  the  Gal- 
laghers decided  'to  dpt  for  the 
squalour  IE  1 stm  Uved-tn  Burnage. 
Td  be  quite  annoyed.  : 


Mum’s  the 

word,  Dad 


HEAD 
TO  HEAD 


Do  fathers  get  a raw  deal 
from  the  law  in  child  custody 
cases?  Yes,  says  parent  and 
campaigner  Jim  Parton. 
No,  says  family  law  solicitor 
Anne  Marie  Hutchinson 


Dear  Anne  Marie, 

UNMARRIED  tatters 
have  no  automatic  legal 
rights  in  relation  to 
their  children  — no 
rights  to  contact  them, 
to  say  how  they  are  brought  up  — 
without  going  to  court  and  getting 
permission  to  do  so:  that  Is  a bla- 
tant injustice  which  must  be 
addressed- 

Legislation  is  needed  to  give 
automatic  parental  responsibility 
to  tatters,  as  the  Scottish  Law 
Commission  recommended  in 
1992.  The  Institute  of  Public  Policy 
Research  agrees  on  the  need  for 
legislation.  The  only  people  who 
don’t  are  a band  of  family  taw 
solicitors  who  have  their  reasons, 
political  and  finanrint,  for  main, 
taining  the  status  quo. 

Loosely  speaking  there  are  three 
types  of  lawyer  available  to  the 
bewildered  punter  (that  is,  every 
parent  separating  for  the  first 
time):  the  competent  and  compas- 
sionate, the  nice  but  ropey  and  the 
rottweilers  who  stir  things  up  in 
order  to  spin  cases  out  and  earn 
fees,  either  by  the  skilful  milking 
of  the  legal  aid  cash  cow  or  asset 
stripping  of  the  family  they  serve. 

Families  Need  Fathers  keeps 
tabs  on  the  good  and  the  bad 
lawyers  — the  only  available  infor- 
mation complied  by  consumers. 
That’s  because,  with  children’s 
cases  being  “in  chambers"  (ie  in 
secret)  family  lawyers  have  never 
been  accountable  to  anyone  but 


themselves.  When  certain  legal 
names  crop  up  on  the  other  side, 
we  commiserate  with  our  member 
that  ha  (or  she)  la  In  for  an 


Family  squabble . . . 
Hutchinson  (left)  and  Parton. 

extremely  unpleasant  long  haul. 

At  FNF  there  is  a feeling  that 
amongst  the  rottweilers  is  a 
coterie  of  man-hating  lawyers  who 
mouth  the  “children  come  first” 
rhetoric  but  mean  by  this  that  if 
the  matter  is  happy  then  the  chil- 
dren will  also  be  happy  so  father 
sod  off  and  leave  us  alone  (but  pay 
please). 

There  axe  quite  a few  like  that 
aren’t  there? 

Yours  sincerely 

Jim  Parton 

Chairman 

Families  Need  Fathers 


OBTAINING 
YOUR  FIRST 
TEACHING  POST 

Whether  or  not  you  find  in  these  pages 
the  post  you  really  want,  there  is  one 
step  you  need  to  take  without  delay. 

Our  booklet,  'OBTAINING  YOUR  FIRST 
TEACHING  POST'  will  help  you  make  th^ 
best  of  yourself  and  of  your 
opportunities.  With  advice  on  forms, 
interviews,  contracts  and  salaries,  this 
friendly  guide  is  an  essential  aid  to  all 
seeking  first  appointments. 

We  know  what  teachers  need.  After  all, 
we've  been  helping  them  for  125  years! 

For  your  free  copy,  write  TODAY  to: 

FIRST  APPOINTMENTS 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS  - 

HAMILTON  HOUSE 

MABLEDON  PLACE 

LONDON  WC1H  9BD 

TELEPHONE:  0171  380  4844 

(24hr  answering  service) 
Quote  Reference:  EG 


Dear  Jim, 


YOU  display  a surprising  lade  of 
understanding  of  family  law  as  it 
exists  in  principle,  but  more 
importantly  of  its  practice.  We 
have  a uniquely  concentrated  sys- 
tem of  family  taw  in  this  country 
We  enjoy  a separate  family  divi- 
sion within  our  supreme  court  and 
a system  of  family  proceedings 
courts. 

Imposed  upon  that  infrastruc- 
ture is  the  very  competence  and 
specialism  that  you  seek  within 
the  legal  profession  and  in  the  sup- 
porting institutions.  Your  concern 
appears  to  lie  with  the  “account- 
ability” of  non-party  players. 

Your  definition  of  in  chambers 
is  “in  secret"  but  that  is  quite 
wrong.  Family  proceedings  are  in 
tact  heard  “In  private”.  They  are 
heard  In  private  primarily  to  pro- 
tect the  children  involved,  not  the 
legal  representatives  who  are  very 
much  accountable  to  the  court  and 
their  professional  bodies.  You  talk 
of  keeping  tabs  on  lawyers.  There 
are,  of  course,  bodies  who  main- 
tain highly  objective  compilations 
of  accredited  lawyers  — the  Law 
Society,  the  Solicitors  Family  Law 
Association,  the  Family  Law  Bar 
Association  and  commercial  direc- 
tories to  name  but  a few. 

More  importantly  we  have  a 
very  much  court-led  system  of 
family  law,  from  the  family  pro- 
ceedings courts  upwards.  That  sys- 
tem provides  a protection  against 
the  incompetent  — or  if  such 
exists — the  campaigning  lawyer 

By  their  very  nature  family  dis- 
putes which  reach  the  court  arena 
are  traumatic  and  upsetting.  Per- 
haps it  is  all  too  easy  for  the  par- 
ties themselves  to  lose  sight  of  the 
central  role  that  they  and  their 
actions  have  played  in  them 

Yours  sincerely 

Anne  Marie  Hutchinson 

Chair  of  Reunite  — National 

Council  for  Abducted  Children 

Dear  Anne  Marie, 

IN  YOUR  bland  solicitor’s  way 
you’ve  dodged  my  point  A whale 
bunch  af  unpleasant  lawyers  is  out 
there  ruining  lives  whilst  pocket- 
ing large  sums  of  money  The 
SFLA  has  never  upheld  a single 
complaint  about  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers. It  win  not  even  entertain 
complaints  from  an  opposing  liti- 
gant. No  complaints  procedure 
means  no  quality  control. 
Although  I applaud  their  excellent 
code  of  conduct  (now  the  Law  Soci- 
ety’s too)  there  is  virtually  no  pres- 
sure to  follow  it.  Experience  shows 
there’s  little  point  in  complaining 
to  lawyers  about  lawyers.  They 
stick  together 

An  example:  a friend  visited  my 
wife's  solicitor  prepared  to  swear 
an  affidavit  that  my  wife  was  a 
good  mother:  So  tar  so  good.  But 
the  solicitor  seemed  only  inter- 
ested in  a witness  who  would  say 
what  a bad  father  I was.  The  friend 
insisted  that  I was  a good  father 
but  no,  the  solicitor  wanted  to  dish 
dirt.  That’s  not  helping  the  family 
This  sort  of  unreasonable  behav- 
iour is  widespread. 

"In  secret”  or  "in  private",  it’s 
the  kind  of  petty  semantics  that 
keeps  you  guys  busy  If  an  out-of- 
tonch  family  court  judge  says  “and 
who  are  the  Spice  Girls?"  be  will 
never  be  exposed  to  appropriate 
ridicule. 

You  won’t  admit  that  there  are 


Doonesbury 


deliberately  inflammatory  lawyers 
around  win  you,  and  that  privacy 
protects  them.  If  courts  were  open, 
children's  identities  could  stftl  be 
protected  (as  in  criminal  matters) 
but  the  more  unpleasant  or  stupid 
lawyers  would  be  properly 


Yours  sincerely 
Jim  Parton 

Dear  Jim, 

I AM  having  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  your  point,  which 
appears  to  be  a very,  personal  state- 
ment. I understand  you  to  be  say- 
ing there  are  targe  numbers  of 
family  lawyers  who  purposefully 
destroy  the  lives  of  families  and 
rhUriren  in  their  pursuit  Of  finan- 
cial gain  and  personal  mission. 

I understand  your  central  argu- 
ment to  be  that  the  hearing  of  chil- 
dren's matters  In  chambers  not 
only  protects  lawyers  but  also 
assists  them  in  their  destructive 
practice.  That  practice  and  the  sys- 
tem, you  would  say  is  inherently 
loaded  against  the  exercise  of 
tatters'  rights.  Indeed  you  would 
say  that  practitioners  purposefully 
act  to  negate  tatters'  rights  and 
the  system  allows  them  to  do  sa 
In  your  first  letter  you  identify 
apparently  as  a fact,  a “coterie  of 
man-hating  lawyers”  who  have  a 
personal  mission  to  exclude 
fathers’  rights.  Nowhere  do  you 
talk  of  children’s  rights  or  chil- 
dren's best  interests,  other  than  as 


a subservient  adjunct  to  the  over- 
riding needs  of  their  fathers.  Is  not 
a better  definition.  If  there  needs 
to  be  one,  of  primary  carers  and 
non-primacy  carers? 

You  suggest  that  a solution  to 
what  you  claim  to  be  a gender- 
biased  system  is  the  hearing  of 
children's  cases  in  public.  What  of 
the  impact  an  the  family  mem- 
bers? Considerations  of  public 
approbation  (or  applause)  have  no 
place  In  the  complex  and  trau- 
matic process  that- is  relationship 
and  family  breakdown  and  its  res- 
olution. 

Yours  sincerely 
Anne  Marie' 

Dear  Anne  Marie, 

THERE  are  various  ploys  for  scor- 
ing an  instant  win  in  a custody  bat- 
tle from  spuriously  raising  the  fear 
of  abduction  through  to  false  accu- 
sations of  sexual  abuse.  We  can 
rarely  prove  it,  of  course,  tart  there 
is  a pattern  with  cases  run  by  cer- 
tain solicitors.  Be  that  as  it  may 
some  hardline  feminists  riwariy 
believe  that  it's  a mother’s  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a child 
should  see  its  fatter 

I do  not  think  I need  to  be 
ashamed  at  admitting  to  the  needs 
of  tatters.  When  you  can’t  see 
your  children,  it  leaves  a huge 
emotional  hole;  we’re  , just  ihcp 
mothers  in  that  respect 

But  above  all,  children  need  ns. 
An  American  study  found  that  it  is 


STEVE CAPUN 

not  poverfy  not  race,  but  father- 
lessness that  is  tte  most  certain 
predictor  of  anything  from  under - 
achievement  or  depressive  Illness 
through  to  fixture  criminal  behav- 
iour Fathers  need  encouragement; 
for  the  sake  of  tte  children.  If  tte 
child  is  happy  the  mother  is  happy 
Yours  sincerely 
Jim  Parton  , 


Dear  Jim, 


I DO  not  agree  with  your  has  id 
tenet  on  the  importance  cf  commit- 
ted fathers  ta  tim  lives  Of  dilldren. 
Children’s  rights,  father’s  rights 
and  indeed  the  rights,  of 'mothers 
do  not  operate  within  a vacuum. 
Those  rights  cannot  be  held  up  as 
absolutes  to  be  imposed  irrespec- 
tive of  the  family  (or  non-family) 
relationship.  Talk  of  “winsin  cus- 
tody battle"  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  system  that  you  sought  to 
endorse  inyour  first  letter 

.It  is  a shame  that  the  fofus  of 
your  argument  is  lost  in  an  attack 
on  the  family  court  system.  Spuri- 
ous ploys  have  a short  shelf-life  in 
family  courts  whether  made  by 
mothers  of  fathers;  for  the  record 
more  mothers  abduct  their  chil- 
dren than  fathers.  With  rights  go 
responsibilities,  with  responsibil- 
ity goes  personal  accountability 

Creating  a diversion  cf  bogeymen 

(or  women)  does  nothing  to  assist 
the  encouragement  you  seek. 

Ibttrastacerefy 

Anne  Marie 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


SMALLWEED 


IQONTINUEtO  be  intrigued  by 
reports  of  tte  computer-assisted 
compositional  drills  of  David 
Cope,  the  University  of  California 
prcfessorwho-has"written" 
Mozart’s  42nd  symphony  Last  time 
I referred  to  this  feat  I suggested 
that  since  Mozart  had  managed  41 
symphonies  the  professor  should 
have  picked  on  someone  less 
fecund.  Areader  has  since  pointed 
out  that  Mozart  wrote  only  40,  since 
there  isn’ ta  37th. 

This  issue  is  harder  to  resolve  . 

than  I first  expected.  Grove  says  he 
wrote  “about  40”  symphonies, 
though  a list  in  my  (slightly  dog- 
eared) edition  seems  to  give  nearer 
50.  It  also  says  there  isa  37th,  most 
of  which  fs  by  Michael  Haydn.  I 
wouldn’t  call  that  a definitive 
answer  What  really  happened  to 
-number  37?  Did  MozarVin  the  man- 
ner of  Schubert,  start  it.  but  drop  it 
infavour  of  something  else?  Did  it 
fall,  as  things  sometimes  do,  behind 
a radiator;  or  get  left  in  a cab? 

Or  perhaps  there  Is  some  kind  of 
masonic  hangup  about  the  number 
37.  Information  from  worshipful 

masters  or  otters  would  Cheer  up 
SmaBweed’l  weekend  no  end. 

IT  SEEMS  ODD  that  there  hasn’t 
been  rather,  more  comment 
about  tte  decision  at  the  Oval  at 
the  height  of  tte  final  test  to  amend 
Australia’s  first  innings  score  from 
218  to  220,  apparently  on  the  basis  of 
TV  evidence  that  a four  was  really  a 
six.  In  such  a tight  finish  those  two 

runs  could  have  made  the  differ- 
ence between  victory  and  defeat 
But  presumably  tte  umpires  fait  an 

injustice  had  been  done.  . 

Yietif  that’s  the  principle,  why 
wasn't  Greg  Blewett  recalled  when 
the  cameras  dearly  showed  that  bat 
bad  not  made  contact  with  ball 
when  umpire  Baker  gave  him  out, 
BHighHwhhid?li!tfhi»r  you  believe 
that  umpirtogftUibmty  Is  part  of 
the  game,  or  yon  turn  to  modern 
technology  to  help  you  surmount  it 


If  you  can  onmodem  technology 
you  should  do  so  systematically 
One  cf  the  benefits  of  that  long 
walk  back  to  ftepavlliaa  is  that 
Uatantmistakes  by  umpires  are 
usually  dear  to  everyone  by  the 
time  the  bwhwwan  is  climbing  the 
steps,  so  there’a  time  to  call  the  vic- 
tim bade  to  tte  crease 
By  a curious  coincidence,  there 
were  troracesat  Goodwood  inter- 
rupting Saturday's  coverage  where 
tte  stewards  reversed  results 
because  of  what  the  TV  cameras 

told  them.  And  that  Was  after  the 
so-called  winner  had  paraded  the 
ring  in  spurious  triumph. 


■ MfoHATEVERl 
VfBftoBoundBr 
■ 1 “improved’’ 


bare  they  done 
to  Bound  Britain  Quiz,  tte 
“improved”  versionof 
which  SmaDweed  caught  up  with 
this  week?  It  used  to  be  a shame- 
lessly erudite  common  roam  kind  of 
show  in  which  people  of  crushing 
scholarship  gracefaDy  disentangled 
posers  about  the  art  cf  14th  century 
Chte  or  Talleyrand’s  views  on 
Hang  Bong.  Now  it's  full  of  excerpts 
from  tte  sort  af  popular  music  from 
which  old  RBQ  hands  would  bare 
shielded  their  ears. 

The  only  question  Smallweed 
came  dose  to  answering  involved 
knowing  that  the  celebrated  jour- 
nalist Paul  Foot  is  the  son  of  the 
politician.  Michael.  The  laiyt  tjfrpp  J 
saw  Paul  Foot  be  was  still 
Michael’s  nephew;  and  Tre  yet  to 
see  any  evidence  that  this  arrange- 
menthas  changed.  Yet  none  of 
these  s&cafied  experts  protested. 

If  the  BBC  wishes  to  swamp  this 
show  with  yoof  culture  it  should  go 
tte  whole  hog.  Instead  of  the  North 
versus  Northern  Ireland  it  ought  to 
pit  Oasis  against  the  Spice  Giris. 
How  ratings  would  soar!  Perhaps. 


H GALLUP  Pc 
Mm  as  it  used  to 
J^foSmafiweed’i 


GALLUP  Poll  on  the  Empire, 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  in 
’s  youth,  has 
uncovered  levris  of  ignorance  pro- 
voking an  apoplexy  which  may  well 
have  killed  off  huge  swathes  of  that 
newspaper’s  readers.  TP  take  two 
items  at  random:  only  IK)  per  cent 
named  Tripling  tte  author  of 
Gunga  Din.  Two  per  cent  named 
other  sources,  including  Roald 
Dahl  and  Sir  Richard  Attenbor- 
ough, and  77  per  cent  did  not  know 
or  wisefy  refused  to  say. 

Tte  findings  were  eerily  similar 
when  respondents  were  asked  who 
was  on  tte  throne  in  Britain  when 
Americaaeceded.  Twenty  per  cent 
named  George  HI;  two  per  cent 
plumped  for  ottos;  and  77  per  cent 
shuffled  about  in  silence. 

Among  monarchs  wrongly  men- 
tioned, I see,  were  HRH  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth the  Queen  Mother  and  James 
Callaghan.  This  raises  tte 


inescapable  question:  would  the 
Issue  hare  teat  handled  better  had 
Janies  Callaghan  beep  on  the 
throne  at  the  tkte  rather  than 
George  ID?  Smallwood  hopes  to  find 
a ffennlKw  9ikww  In  flu>  IHb  of 
King  Jim  by  Professor  Kenneth 
Morgan,  due  out  next  month,  but 
Instinct  suggests  in  the  meantime 
that  tte  answer  is  probabhr;  yes. 

Jte  Canadian  could  be  stubborn 
—see  tte  way  be  held  off  devaluing 
andLhis  dogged  persistence  with  tte 
incomes  policy  which  helped  to 
wreck  his  government — but  few 
premiers  have  been  better  atadmlt- 
tingttelimltaofttefrawttmlty 
Unlike  Harold  Wilson,  who  made  it 

a point  of  honour  to  answer  every 
potot  put  to  him  at  Prime  Minis- 
ter's Questions,  however  abstruse 
nr  hharw  riaflaghan  more  than 
once  metaphorically  scratched  his 
head  and  raid;  Tm  afraid  I don't . 
know  the  answer  to  that”. 

Smallweed  can  almost  hear  him, 
derfaring  tp  hiB  Prime  Minister  in  3 
moment  nf  trangfltig  nttr.  crisis: 
Tm  sorry  Mr  North,  but  Tm  afraid 

"we  hare  to  accept  thisstrategy  of 
youre  isnert  going  to  worts,  and 
there  is  the  top  and  bottom  of  ft." 

Yet  another  conclusive  argument 
here,  I think,  for  getting  rid  of  tte 
hereditary  monarchy 


Guardian  Saturday  An^ret 
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When  she  was  1 8, 
Delilah  Seale  was  told 
by  her  lather  Patrick 

Seale  that  she  was  the 
child  of  a liaison 
between  Martin  Amis, 
right,  and  Lamoma 
Heath.  Two  years  after 
the  affair,  her  mother 
committed  suicide. 
Here,  for  the  first  time 
she  tells  how  she  felt  on 
discovering  the  truth 
about  her  parents 


My  FATHER  told  me 
about  Martin  the 
night  T got  my  A- 
level  results.  He 
took  me  out  to 
French  bistro  near 
his  house  In  Knlghtsbridge  for 
supper  and  .eased  it  quite  gently 
into  the  conversation.  X can’t 
remember  the  exact  words  but  I do 
know  my  whole  world  caved  in  at 
that  instant  It  was  horrible,  trau- 
matic and  shocking.  I cried  and 
cried.  It  wasn’t  so  much  about 
Martin  — it  was  more  about  me 
and  my  lathee 

Since  I didn’t  have  a mother; 
we’d  been  like  a one-parent  family 
I'd  had  my  step-mother  Rana  since 
I was  nine,  bu.t  she  had  always  kept 
her  distance;  and  my'  father; 
brother  Orlando  and  I had  always 
been  such  a dose  unit  ' 

I suddenly  thought  that  perhaps 
Daddy  didn’t  love  me  as  much  as 
Orlando,  that  perhaps  I wasn’t  so 
much  a part  of  the  family  as  I*d 
thought 
My  father  explained  that  he  and 
my  maternal  grandmother  had 
decided  a long  time  ago  that  I 
should  know  the  truth  when  I was 
old  enough. 

He  told  me  that  he’d  been  there 
when  I was  born;  that  I would 
always  be  his  daughter  and  I 
should  keep  his  name;  that  in  no 
way  was  this  going  to  affect  our 
relationship.  It  was  just  going  to 
give  me  something  else.  And  if;  in 
turn,  that  “something  else"  didn’t 
work  out  then  It  didn’t  matter 
At  the  time,  part  of  me  wished 
he  hadn't  told  me.  There  was  part 
of  me  that  felt  1 could  have  gone 
through  my  entire  life  and  never 
known  the  truth.  I didn’t  need  to 
know  and  I didn’t  want  to  know 
As  he  told  me  what  bad  hap- 
pened, it  seemed -to  be  a terrible 
story  all  about  problems — and  aQ 
I could  see  ahead  for  all  of  us  were 
further  problems.  Suddenly  my 
grandfather  wasn’t  my  grandfa- 
ther; Instead,  a complete  stranger 
— namely  the  author  Kingsley 
Amis — was.  Perhaps  worst  of  afl, 
my  brother  wasn't  my  foil  brother 
I went  home  that  night  to  the  flat 
in  Barons  Court  which. Daddy 
bought  for  Orlando  and  me  when 
we  were  19  and  17.  and  told. 
Orlando,  wbo  was  reading  English 
at  Oxford  them  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  was  concerned  that.  I 
shouldn’t  feel  he  didn’t  love  me 
any  more,  and  he  cried — . I think 
more  for  my  pain  than  bis. 

But  it  was  Just  as  hard  lor 
Orlando.  We  both  found  it  so 
weird.  Suddenly  neither  of  us  had 


a whole  sibling,  only  hatf-hrothm 
and  sisters.  (Daddy  has  two  «man 
children  with  Rana  — Alexander; 
nine,  and  Jasmine,  seven). 

I think,  looking  back,  I cried 
mainly  out  of  loneliness.  Suddenly 
I felt  like  an  orphan.  I never  knew 
my  mother  and  now;  it  turned  out, 
I didn’t  know  my  father  Interest- 
ingly, when  I met  Martin,  the  first 
thing  he  said  to  me was:  “You  must 
feel  just  like  an  orphan."  He  was 
right 

Daddy  bought  me  lots  of  Mar- 
tin's bocks  and  told  me  he  would 
write  to  him  and  that  I ought  to 
meet  him.  Actually  I found  it  hard 
to  read  the  books  because  I won- 
dered so  much  more  about  toe 
guthor  than  the  content . But 
Daddy  was  wonderful.  Ha  made 
sure  he  was  around  for  toe  next 
two  weeks,  told  me  continually 
that  be  loved  me  and  that  he  was 
always  there  for  me  to  talk  to. 

I was  working  in  a cafe  in 
Knlghtsbridge  to  earn  some  pocket 


money  for  Oxford,  but  my  mind 
was  wh&ihigso  much  that  I gave  it 
up.  I went  on  holiday  to  my  father’s 
house  In  France  to  read  and  relax 
and  try  to  take  my  mind  off  it  And 
then  I went  to  Oxford. 

was  hard,  because  at 
Oxford  everyone  was 
always  talking  about 
Martin  Amis.  Td  walk 
into  roans  and  bear  peo- 
ple say: 1 “Amis  is  my 
hero."  Eventually  I couldn’t  keep  it 
to  myself  and  taM  a few  friends,  but 
asked  them  to  keep  it  to  them- 
selves. 

I didn’t  really  have  an  impres- 
sion of  Martin  other  than  as  a 
respected  author  My  father  didn’t 
know  much  about  bis  relationship 
with  my  mother  and  I didn’t  even 
omtemplate  passuig  judgment  on 
Individuals  and  what  occurred 
between,  them  ah  18  or  20  year  ago. 
I was  Just  cur-fops  to  know  about 
Martin,  the  man. 

It  wasn't  until  that  November 
when  I saw  his  photograph  in  toe 
newspapers  that  I even  knew  what 
he  looked  like.  His  name  came  op 
in  the  press  because  he’d  hired  the 
tough-  'American,  literary  agent 
Andrew  Wylie  and  had  got  a 
£500,000  advance  far  his  book  The 
Xnfoonatinn. 

Suddenly  it  was  so  exciting. 


Here  was  someone  whose  face;  and 
hair  colour  were  similar,  to 
I*d  never  really  looked  like  anyone 

in  Tny  fumVly  . anri  It  hadn’t 

occurred  to  me  to  question  why 
not  Martin  was  the  first  person 
who  had  a face  that  ! could  imme- 


diately identify  as  being  like  mine. 

. . I began  to  feel  a hit  protective 
towards  him,  as  the  stories  about 
him  just  rolled  and  nailed.  I could 
never  understand  why  hi 
Icised  for  such  a big  advance, 
because  Andrew  Write  was  my 
father’s  agent,  too,  and  I had 
grown  up  believing  writers  ahonkf 
do  the  best  they  can  for  them- 
selves. 

Then  there  were  articles  about 
his  divorce  from  Antonia  Phillips, 
toe  mother  of  his  two  boys, 
13-year-old  Louis  and  10-year-old 
Jacoh,  and  his  new  relationship 
with  American  writer  Isobel  Fon- 
seca. FoBowtng  that  there  was  the 
absurd  obsession  with  his  expen- 
sive dentistry  after  he  was 
reported  to  have  spent  £20,000 
beautifying  his  teeth. 

I fait  he  was  being  persecuted 
mrfatriy  even  though  Td  never  met 
him.  I began  to  long  to  see  him,  but 
I was  anxious  not  to  pressure  my 
father,  who  told  me  he’d  tried  to 
make  contact  with  Martin  but  that 
he  was  abroad  until  Christmas.  My 
father  said  he  would  write  in  the 
New  Year 

In  January  my  father  and  Mar- 
tin finally  had  a brief  correspon- 
dence and  hi  the  Easter  holidays 
they  met  one  evening  in  a London 

hntri.  Thftnwt  matting  my  fatiw- 
tnldnm  that  Martin  wtmld  call  wiP- 
I was  trying  to  revise  for  my 
exams,  and  I just  couldn't  concen- 
trate It  was  neariy  a year;  after  all, 
since  Td  learned  the  truth.  Then 
the  phone  rang  and  a voice 
"Hello,  Is  that  Del  n«b?  Martin 
here."  I said:  TBL*  Then  he  said: 
*Td  really  like J»  meet  you.  Would 
you  like  to  meet  tonight7" 

That  evening  I dressed  in 
smart  pinafore  and  cardigan 
and  wait  off  In  a taxi.  Mar- 
tin had  told  me  that  Iso- 
bel would  be  there  and 
I was  quite  pleased 
because  . other- 
wise It  might 
have  been 
a little  too 
head-to- 
head."  I saw 
tham  hi  the 

lobby  We  said 
"HI"  and  Martin 
hugged  me  for.about 
two  minutes.  Then  we 
Just  looked  ateachotoe^  saying  all 
the  time:  “Aren't  our  faces  so  famil- 
iai?"  And  then  I hugged  IsobeL 
Martin  said:  “I  think  we  all  need 
a lot  of  alcohol.”  I was  so  nervous 
that  I needed  two  bands  to  hold  my 
glass.  For  two  hours  we  just  chat- 
ted, mainly  about  my  life,  and  then 
we  went  crat  to  supper 
Isobel  was  great  at  making  us 
both  less  nervous.  She  kept  every- 
thing- moving.  She  wasn’t  as 
directly  involved,  so  she  could  help 
us  both.  When  we  were  in  the  ladies 
she  said  to  me:  “It’s  going  OK  — it's 
really  good.”  It  would  have  been 
much  harder  without  her  there. 
She  was  so  accepting  and  nice. 

Martin  asked  me  all  about  my 
relationship  with  my  brothei;  and 


what  it  was  like  growing  up  with 
just  a father  We  talked  a lot  about 
Oxford.  1 think  the  fact  we  had  toe 
university  hi  common  meant  we 
could,  immediately  relate  to  one 
another  But  -.mdlke.  Martin  I’ve 

never  been  anygood  at  English.  He 
asked  me  if  L wanted  to  write,  and 
when  I said  “No”  I think  he  was 
relieved. 

Martin  didn't  talk  to  me  that 
night  about  my  mother  — he  told 
me  he’d  tell  me  about  her  another 


■Suddenly  I fait  like  an  orphan.  I never  knew  my  mother  and  now;  it  turned  out,  I didn’t  know  my  father* 


time.  But  actually  toe  subject  has 
never  really  come  up. 

He  did  explain  why  after  talking 
it  over  with  his  mother  — Hilly 
Lady  Kilmarnock  — he  never  pur- 
sued bringing  me  up  himself.  He 
fait  I was  better  off  growing  up  in  a 
happy  and  secure  home  environ- 
ment, and  looking  back.  I think  he 
did  the  right  thing.  He  was  not  to 
know  that  my  mother  would  die. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  he  and 
Isobel  made  it  plain  they  were 
really  committed  to  me,  that  they 
wanted  to  be  part  of  my  life  and 
they  wanted  me  to  meet  their  fam- 
ily — especially  toe  boys.  Louis 
and  Jacob,  wbo  live  with  their 
mother;  Antonia  Phillips. 

But  Martin  was  adamant  that  he 
must  first  tell  them  himself,  very 
carefully  Meanwhile  he  wrote  to 
me  at  least  twice  a term  and  In  the 


net;  or  a film  outing.  Very  slowly  I 
met  the  others  in  Martin's  family 
but  I always  discussed  every  meet- 
ing at  great  length  with  my  father; 
who  always  remained  “Daddy”  to 
me  Martin,  I just  call  "Martin."  I 
don’t  think  either  of  us  would 
want  me  to  call  him  “Daddy”:  it 
would  seem  wrong. 

First,  on  Boating  Day  two  years 
go,  Martin  Introduced  me  to  my 
grandmother  Hilly  Lady  Kil- 
marnock — Kingsley  Amis’s  first 
wife-turned  housekeeper  — and 
Martin's  sister  Sally  They  couldn’t 
have  been  more  welcoming. 

Eventually  I visited  toe  boys  one 
weekend  in  London.  I brought 
them  both  baseball  caps  and  they 
hugged  me.  1 don’t  know  what  pre- 
cisely Martin  told  them  about  me, 
but  they  said  rather  solemnly  that 
I must  have  had  a hard  time  and 


holidays  we  met  for  lunch  or  din- 1 we  all  quickly  became  friends. 


My  relationship  with  Martin  is 
continually  evolving  and  quite  hard 
to  define.  In  some  ways  it’s  more 
free  than  the  one  with  Daddy  I 
wouldn't  sit  down  with  my  father 
and  say:  “Oh,  I got  refoly  drunk  the 
other  day  it  was  hilarious,"  because 
he’s  my  father  ami  no  matter  how 
liberal  he  is.  that’s  the  kind  of  thing 
he  Just  doesn’t  want  to  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  I am  utterly 
relaxed  with  my  father  because  he 
knows  me  Inside  out  I can  be 
childish  with  him  and  I never  need 


to  present  a front  because  there 
isn't  anything  about  me  that  he 
doesn’t  know  With  Martin  I’m 
becoming  more  and  more  relaxed, 
but  he  hasn’t  known  me  all  my  life 
so  it's  an  ongoing  process. 

On  my  20th  birthday  last  year 
the  two  families  came  together  for 
a really  great  dinner  Daddy  sat 
next  to  Isobel,  Martin  sat  next  to 


me  and  all  my  friends  were  inter- 
spersed around  the  table.  I loved  it 

But  when  Kingsley  died  last 
year  it  felt  odd.  1 saw  it  on  the  news 
and  1 felt  very  sad  because  he  was 
my  grandfather  and  I’d  never  met 
him.  We’d  been  planning  to  meet 
— he  knew  all  about  me  — but 
because  he’d  been  an  Invalid  in  toe 
months  leading  up  to  his  death, 
timing  didn't  allow  it. 

I rang  Martin  and  he  said  there 
was  going  to  be  just  a small,  quiet 
service.  I didn't  go,  but  1 went  to 
toe  memorial  this  year  I thinlr 
Martin  misses  his  father  very 
much.  Ultimately  I think  I have 
been  extraordinarily  fortunate  in 
the  way  things  have  worked  out  I 
really  have  ended  up  with  two  fam- 
ilies instead  of  one. 

Delilah  Seale  was  talking  to  Vicky 
Ward  of  the  Daily  Mail 


War 
of  the 
water 
holes 

Can  you  bring 
superpubs  to 
Bath  and  make 
people  drink? 
Alison  Daniels 
finds  a spa  split 
and  fizzing 


A.TfiR  Anthony 
MBR,  ' 

retired,  glances  over 
th^paperwork  an  life  • 
weU-ordered-dtek  andtieserfbea 

the  bottle  forB&tiLTt  fa  to 
essence  a strangle  of-'  old  versus 
new;  breweries  versus  causer-  . 
vationists;  superiors  versus 
traditional  pubs.  If  toe  brewers 
get  their  w*w  Bath  wffl.  boast  a 
pletbora  of  themed  pnbS-Tbe  ... 

dty  fathers  are  not  happy 

Tapping  a map  with  black  dots 
marking  the  sites  of  nine  new 


Itfni,  the  maion rice-chair  ttf  the 
jmto  Society  explaimtim  impli- 
cations of  toe2nvarimtHCarcaU: 
drinking,"  be  says,  “or  what  In  - 
the  old  days  was  a pub  crawl.” 

. And  worse.  Tba  threat  ttf 

noise,  mindless  vandalism  and 
tarnishing  Bath’s  historic 
image.  Yet  several  of  its  hand- 
some stone  buildings  are 
empty;  the  question  fat  whether 
eotwwr-Hwg  them  into  snpenwibs 

which  at  least  provides  a use, 

and  brings  life  back  to  the  night 
streets— Is  the  best  option. 

. The  enemy — superifobs  — - 
the  major  explatim,  are  large-.  V -■ 
ffliiia-wmii  places  Which,  ftf  the 
jargon  of  the  licensed  trade 
cater  £br  young,  single*  wage-, 
earners  with  disposable 


income.  The  pubs  attract  each 
other  like  magnets  and  open  up 
to  close  proximity  so  as  toshare 
customers.  Hesnspectsthat 
once  theygeta  foothold  they'll 
be  afterdate,  licences. 

“Young  patrons  erf  supers 
pubs  mow  rapidly  from  one  to 
anotheq-afteai  In  sizeable  num- 
bers. Bath,  has  an  linage  of  an 
attractive  cits  It’s  a Unesco 
world  heritage  site:  It  has;  until 
now,  avoided  some  public  order 

problems  faced  by  other  towns-” 

' Is  the  xnalor  a King  Canute, 
hopelessly  fighting  the  tide  of 
commercial  Innovation  which 
has  left  Britain's  cities  awash 


with  chains  of  Irish,  Oz  and  cafe 
bars  and  steakVchips  family 
pubs?  He  says  he  isn’t.  His  soci- 
ety wlto  toe  Bato  Preservation 
Society  and  local  magistrates,  . 
has  seen  Yorkshire-based 

independent  brewer  Samuel 
Smith,  which  hoped  to  open  a 
500-cepacity  pub  In  the  vacant 
17th.  century  King  Edward's 
Junior  School  building. 

Stirred  into  action  by  public 
disquiet,  Bath  & Somerset 
Comxcil  planners  have  spent  the 
summer  pondering  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a more  vibrant  pub 
scene*  It  is  a delicate  equation 
says  Roger  Guy,  planning  ser- 


vices manager  but  he  promises 
a strategy  by  autumn. 

Bath  Is  not  alone.  Conserva- 
tionists in  Cheltenham, 
Worcester  and  York  are 
challenging  the  superpnb.  But 
Graham  Stewart-Heed  of  Bass 
Taverns,  opening  or  refurbish- 
ing 50  to  100  pubs  at  any  one 
time,  dismisses  the  odd  licence 
knock-back.  “Some  people  don’t 
like  change,  but  when  they  see 
toe  result  most  welcome  it” 

But  what  about  Bath’s  young 
people?  The  city  has  a university 
and  a number  of  colleges.  It 
attracts  fun-seekers  from  the 
satellite  villages  of  Frome. 


Street  fighters. . . same  young 

folkf^MKwanithenewimbS, 

butthe  major  is  against 

Bradfbrd-on-Avon  and 
Melksham.  “There  are  99  pubs 
and  eight  night-clubs  here. 
That's  enough.  To  pat  it  diplo- 
matically we  don't  want  any 
anti-social  behaviour:  tjxx  diplo- 
matically; we  don’t  want  people 
urinating  and  vomiting  in  door- 
ways," toe  major  retorts. 

A tour  of  potential  trou- 
blespots  with  the  major  leads 
first  to  George  Street,  where  we 
face  the  massed  ranks  of  toe 
breweries.  In  front  of  us  is  P J 
Peppers,  a Whitbread  pub  offer- 
ing food  and  catering  to  the  18- 
to>26  market.  To  our  right,  os 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  a 
former  Lloyds  Bank  building  Is 
being  converted  into  a Surrey 
Free  Inns  Litten  Tree  pub. 

A brief  stroll  and  we  stop  in 
front  of  Carwardine’s  Cafe,  a 
listed  bow -windowed  building 
which  Bass  Taverns  hopes  to 
convert  to  an  O’Neill’s  Irish 
theme  bar.  In  spitting  distance, 
the  same  company  is  putting  toe 
finishing  touches  to  an  All  Bar 
One,  a branded  pub  Specialising 
in  upmarket  food  and  wine. 

But  how  do  toe  kids  see  it? 


Sixth  form  college  pupils  Katie 
Murrell  and  Lara  Smith  are  not 
strictly  old  enough  to  drink  — 
they  are  both  17 — but  admit  a 
familiarity  with  the  pub  and 
club  scene.  They  have  harsh 
words  for  those  opposing  the 
superpubs.  Bath,  they  say  is  too 
old  fashioned,  too  elderly; 
frankly  too  boring.  As  for  toe 
Bath  Society  aren’t  they  the 
group  that  objected  to  posters 
in  a video  shop  window?  “We 
have  to  modernise.  Most  of  the 
pubs  thatVe  opened  are  very 
tasteful,”  says  Katie. 

Civil  servants  Jim  Mclay.  22. 
John  Marqmss,  30,  and  David 
fiddle,  21,  confess  that  their 
social  life  could  do  with  spicing 
up  and  are  keen  on  toe  concept 
of  snperpubs.  The  pubs,  they 
complain,  are  too  congested, 
there’s  not  much  variety  and 
toe  clubs  aren’t  up  to  much. 

A straw  poll  of  elderly  resi- 
dents elicits  predictable  concerns 
about  noise  and  rowdiness. 

The  major;  however,  has  some 
youthful  allies  In  students 
Francis  Atkinson,  18,  and 
Rupert  Sin  mi  i7.  They  dismiss 
superpubs  as  "a  stupid  Idea". 
"Bath’s  not  an  old  fogey’s  place, 
it's  just  a traditional  town," 
says  Rupert 
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Surprise 

surprise! 

rision  hates  surprises. 
Especially  live  television.  Just 

imagine  all  those  hOUTS 

preparing  it  on  the  phone:  dialling 
and  redialling,  waiting  on  bold  for 
guests  to  say  no,  watching  the  buses 
crawl  by  your  production  com- 
pany’s windows.  And  you,  a gradu- 
ate from  a quadrangled  university 
still  "researching"  after  five  barely- 
paid  years  in  Soho  basements,  still 
waiting  on  hold  now  for  some  glib 

fool When  the  show  goes  out  they 

had  better  bloody  well  say  what  the 
producer  wants  them  to. 

Last  Tuesday,  Edinburgh 
Nights  (BBC2)  thought  it  had 
everything  fixed.  It  was  a quarter 
to  midnight,  the  last  third  of  the 
programme,  and  Mark  Lamarr 
had  a pair  of  clever  guests  waiting 
to  scrap  from  their  armchairs. 
Douglas  Rushkoff  — American, 
hollow-cheeked,  and  eagerly  geeky 
— had  written  a novel  about  raves 
called  The  Ecstasy  Club;  A L 
Kennedy — Scottish,  almost  puce, 
a writer  and  authority  on  similar 

matters  — had  reservations  about 
it  The  researchers  bad  done  well 
Rushkoff  started,  as  Americans 
tend  to,  by  reciting  his  C V He  had 
written  one  of  the  first  books  about 
the  Internet,  and  the  dance  culture, 
and  the  whole  flickering  shoal  of 
cyber-factions  in  between.  He  had 
been  casting  his  modem  eye  scepti- 
cally over  the  old-fashioned  deal- 
ings of  the  Edinburgh  Television 
Festival  His  narrow  head  bobbed 
with  the  re-telling  of  it  all- 
Lamarr  listened,  mumbled  a 
couple  of  non-questions,  and,  long 
minutes  later,  turned  to  Kennedy 
for  comment  “With  respect”,  she 
began,  smiling  shyly  and  went 
straight  after  blood.  The  Ecstasy 
Club  was  exploitative,  derivative,  a 
dilution  of  Irvine  Welsh's  earlier 


Doctor, 

doctor 

^^ome  days,  you  listen  to  the 
^^radlo  and  hear  so  much  mis- 
^#ery  that  you  end  up  feeling 
pretty  contented  with  your  life.  It's 
not  meant  to  work  that  way  but  it 
often  does:  other  people's  wretched- 
ness can  induce  not  empathy  so 
much  as  a sense  of  “there  but  for 
the  grace  of  God”  relief. 

Lorraine  Kelly's  Wednesday 
show  (Talk  Radio)  on  ayurvedic 
medicine.  Tor  instance,  began  with 
Natasha  from  London  talking 
about  her  Candida  and  chronic  dis- 
charge. Sabina  from  Salisbury  who 
came  next,  had  not  only  chronic 
Candida  (small  beet;  this)  but  also  a 
chronic  skin  condition,  stress,  and 
too  much  (or  was  It  too  little?)  cop- 
per in  her  blood.  By  the  time  we'd 
heard  all  about  Charlotte's  back. 
Jean's  daughter’s  tinnitus  and 
Jay’s  foot,  my  own  ailments 
seemed  puny  indeed.  Life  without 
Candida,  tinnitus,  or  an  agonising 
back  is,  I can  report,  terrific. 

This  isn't  to  mock  the  extent  or 
vexatiousness  of  chronic  condi- 
tions for  which  GPs,  as  the  calls 
made  cleat;  can  do  little.  On  the 
other  hand  the  programme 
couldn’t  do  much  either,  apart 
from  reintroduce  a sense  of  hope 
(not  to  be  sniffed  at).  This  was 
partly  because  the  studio  guest,  an 
ayurvedic  doctor,  used  technical 
Indian  terms  which  sounded  thor- 
oughly mystifying,  hut  also 
because  he  advised  every  caller  to 
consult  an  ayurvedic  practitioner: 
That  might  have  been  more 
responsible  than  an  instant  radio 
diagnosis,  but  it  made  for  less 
enthralling  radio,  especially  since 
there  are  (it  turned  out)  only  30 
such  practitioners  presently  In  the 
country:  After  Wednesday’s  show; 


novella  collection.  Ecstasy  She 
waved  RushkofTs  similar  Day-Glo 

coven 

As  Kennedy  fumed  on.  Lamarr 
started  to  panic.  He  tried  speaking 
over  hei;  tried  asking  Rushkoff 
another  question,  tried  to  make  a 
joke  of  the  confrontation.  The 
appearance  of  verbal  battle,  the 
dramatic  ritual,  was  fine  for  Tv;  put 
this  was  foe  messy  substance. 
Rushkoff  looted  shocked, 
ambushed:  an  he  had  done  was 
write  a book  about  some  San 
Francisco  nightrlnbs.  Kennedy  was 
stiU  talking;  the  camera  turned 

away  narrowing  in  on  Lamarr  ttp 
£rateMly  announced  the  end. 

The  programme  had  pyaperi  its 
assigned  role.  Edinburgh  Nights  is 
supposed  to  be  bite-sized  and  vic- 
arious— the  festival  cheerily  pre- 
viewed and  sampled  for  people 
who  never  go.  Ordinary  Scots,  if 
they  appear  at  all,  are  there  to 
praise  fee  great  event,  not  slaugh- 
ter its  participants. 

Channel  6 broadcasts  football 
with  a similar  fixed  grin  The  sta- 
tion needs  a must-see  event  to  sell 
to  its  advertisers;  the  only  must- 
see  match  involves  an  English 

team  winning;  Channel  5’s  com- 
mentators must  help  that  outcome 
happen.  With  no  history  of  show- 
ing sport,  nor  any  attempt  to  begin 
one — these  matches  are  Isolated 
one-offs — Channel  5 treated  last 
Wednesday's  Newcastle  as  a 
shrill,  context-free  test  of  national 
honour. 

This  looked  quite  foolish  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  The  ball  flicked 
fast  between  the  feet  of  Croatia 
Zagreb;  United  rushed  and  floun- 
dered. Then  Newcastle  won  an 
unlikely  penalty  scored  it,  and 
watched  a Zagreb  player  dubiously 
sent  off  At  half-time,  the  commen- 
tators were  agreed:  United  should 
hope  for  more  “good  refereeing”. 

Standards  slipped  from  there. 
The  second  half  was  a small  epic  of 
desperate  play  constantly  under- 
cut by  bias  from  the  studio.  Every 
Newcastle  time-waste  and  tackle 

was  greeted  With  training-ground 

grunts  of  approval  Channel  5 was 
not  even  being  original:  ITN  cover 
English  matches  against  foreign 
teams  the  same  way;  Sky  that  most 
patriotic  of  multinatlona i»=  shout 
for  “our”  lads  too.  A win  means 
passage  to  the  next  round,  and 
another  game  to  broadcast 

Well  before  the  end.  the  com- 
mentators chose  their  man  of  the 
match — a Newcastle  defender 
They  willed  the  on-screen  clock 
along.  Until  in  the  third  minute  of 
injury  time,  Zagreb  equalized.  No 
researcher  can  fix  that,  yet 


their  appointment  books  must  be 
bulging. 

More  radio  misery  was  available 
in  Home  Truths  (Radio  4).  in 
which  old  people  in  two  residential 
homes  in  Gateshead  were  asked 
about  bow  they'd  got  there  and  how 
they  liked  it  Not  one  bit  according 
to  many  of  them,  struggling  with 
bereavement  infirmity  and  the  ter- 
rible loss  of  their  own  home  and 
independence.  There  was  wistftil- 
ness  about  the  past  *1  could  have 
been  a professional  footballer  when 
I was  16,"  said  one.  In  a rueful  echo 
of  “I  could  have  been  a contender”. 
“You  wonder  if  you’ll  be  next”  said 
another;  as  her  peers  dropped  at  an 
alarming  rate  while  the  recordings 
were  being  made. 

This  could  have  been— and  in 
places  was — a quietly  moving  pro- 
gramme. imbued  with  a desire  to 
treat  its  subjects  with  respect  and 
acknowledge  their  dignity  But 
paradoxically  the  resolutely 
upbeat  time  of  presenter  Julia 
Darting’s  commentary  had  a patro- 
nising effect,  making  it  sound  like 
a social  worker's  case-notes 
(Emmy  is  “a  handsome  woman 
with  bright  eyes,  and  is  full  of 
ideas  and  opinions”).  By  Darling’s 
account,  every  one  of  them  was 
young-looking,  cheerful  and  inde- 
pendent producing  unintentional 
bathos  as  she  went  on  in  the  same 
positive  vein  in  a sentence  begin- 
ning. “After  Jim’s  left  leg  was 
amputated...”  In  the  circum- 
stances, Jim’s  out-of-tune  rendi- 
tion of  What  A Wonderful  World 
sounded  particularly  poignant 

Listening  to  this  programme, 
one  wasn’t  only  touched  by  the 
toughness  of  the  final  stage  of  the 
human  Journey  but  also,  for  those 
of  us  of  hurtling  towards  support 
stockings,  by  terror  at  its  inescapa- 
bllity  It  was  a documentary  to 
make  you  vow  to  resume  jogging. 

Otherwise,  Sputniks  TO 
Cellphones,  an  interesting  Radio  5 
Live  programme  on  satellites, 
showed  depressingly  how  much  of 
the  early  developments  in  commu- 
nications technology  were  fuelled 
by  a rivalrous  sense  of  “mine’s  big- 
ger than  yours”  between  the  super- 
powers. who  were  consistently 
misled  about  each  other’s  capabil- 
ity And  Adrian  Chiles  began  his 
new  series  about  agents.  Don’t 
Call  Us  (also  Radio  5 Live),  tread- 
ing a Hue  line  between  sounding 
suitably  wry  about  the  lot  of  them 
and  gaining  an  Interview  to  see  if 
any  of  them  would  take  him  on. 

Just  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
gramme research,  you  understand. 


MENDELSSOHN:  string  quartets 
Sorrel  Quartet 


The  Sorrel  Quartet,  universally 
recognised  as  one  of  Britain’s 
finest  ensembles,  give  an 
outstanding  performance  of  two 
of  Mondoissohn’s  String  quartets 
coupled  with  Variations  and 
Seheno  from  Four  Pieces.  An 
Impressive  reeonftng  of  powerful 
and  expressive  music. 
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Peter  Stein’s  version  of  The  Cherry  Orchard  is  the 
most  haunting  Michael  Billington  has  ever  seen 

Symphony 
of  light 


The  triumph 


Peter  Stem's  magical  pro- 
duction of  The  Cherry 
Orchard  opened  . in 
Berlin  in  1989.  Revived 
twice  In  Salzburg,  it 
now  ends  its  life  at  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  Theatre  and  is  radically 
changed  since  the  Berlin  pre- 
miere: less  in  thrall  to 

Stanislavsky’s  original  produc- 
tion notes  and  visually  simplified 
in  Kari-Ernst  Herrmann's  new 
designs.  Gone,  tor  instance,  is  the 
sudden  vision  of  Kremlin  domes 
accompanying  the  famous  sound 
of  the  breaking  string,  or  the 
shock-effect  of  a lopped  branch 
crashing  through  the  shuttered 
window  as  the  did  servant  Firs 


lies  dying  and  abandoned.  It 
remains,  however;  the  most  haunt- 
ing version  I have  ever  seen  of  the 
century's  greatest  play 
But  is  “play”  quite  toe  right 
word?  Stanislavsky's  wife  — the 
original  Anya  — got  it  right  when 
she  wrote  to  Chekhov  in  1903  that 
“The  Cherry  Orchard  is  not  a play 
but  a piece  of  music,  a symphony” 
And  that  seems  to  me  the  guiding 
principle  of  Stem’s  production: 


sound,  light,  images  and  spatial 
relationships  are  as  important  as 
language  and  character  in  explor- 
ing the  idea  that  we  are  watching 
the  process  Of  rtyrmr»r  rhangp  fhsrt. 
for  good  and  ill  has  reverberated 
throughout  our  century  v 
Realism  and  symbolism  con- 
stantly merge  In  Stem’s  vision.  As 
Ranyevskaya  and  her  entourage 


return  home  in  the  first  art,  every- 
thing is  rivetingly  specific:  dogs 
yelp  and  bark  in  recognition,  book- 
cases are  sentimentally  apos- 
trophised,the  romantic  landowner 
hffni»if  dances  on  top  inf  her  qM 
nursery-table.  But  when  Firs 
recalls  the  ritualfry  which  dried 
cherries  were  once  shipped  off  by 
file  cartload  to  Moscow;  we  hear  a 
low  stringed  vibration  that 
throughout  symbolises  change. 
And  when  a muslin  curtain  parts 
to  reveal  the  abundant  white- 
blossomed  orchard,  the  darkly  sil- 
houetted characters  stand  in  front 
of  it  as  if  imposing  on  it  their  own 
private  memories. 

Stein’s  emphasis  on  symbol  ism 
is  not  however  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  character:  above  all  he 
reminds  us  that  file  tragedy  of 


Ranyevskaya  and  her  brother  Gaev 
is  that  they  have  never  frilly  grown 
up,  whilst  that  of  her  adopted 
daughter  Varya,  and  the  :studenl 
Trofimov;  is  tiiat  tiiey  have  mis- 
placed  their  youth.  In  a sense  every- 
one, in  Him  most  iwnnmnfll  of  «T1 
plays,  is  locked  inside  a private  soli- 
tude. There’s  a magical  moment  in 
the  second  act  when  Trofimov  Is 
articulating  big  utopian  vision  of 
mankind  Meanwhde  the  amiting, 
babyish  Gayev  sits  in  a chair  being 
lovingly  wiped  dean  by  the  atten- 
tive Firs  while  Ranyeskaya  loHson 
top  of  a hayrick  like  some  pam- 
pered rustic  queen.  . . .. 

Stein  beautifully  makes  visible 
Chekhov’s  key -point  that  these 
people  never -quite  connect  with 
each  other  or  their  society 
Lopakhin,  the  upwardly  mobile 
businessman,  may  represent  the. 
new  order  and  Ranyevskaya  the 
old.  But  when  he  returns,  after 
purchasing  her  estate,  he  does  a 
vindictive  dance  of  triumph  sub- 
limely indifferent  to  her  prostrate, 
grief-wracked  form.  And  tbe  most 
poignant  of  all  missed  connections 
occurs  in  the  final  act  when 
Lopakhin  is  left  alone  to  propose  to 
Varya:  his  hands  tantalisingly. 
hover  over  her  waiting  body  only 
to  withdraw  at  the  last  second, 
recalling  a heart-breaking  moment 
in  Stem's  Uncle  Vanya  when  .the 
doctor  reached  out  towards  an 
eagerly  expectant  Sonya;  only  to 
dutch  a vodka-bottle. 

But  Stein  also  catches  perfectly 


*This  is  not  a play  but  a piece  of 
music...1  The  Cherry  Orchard 
PHOIOQFMPH:  BEMO  UHUG 

Chekhov's  contrapuntal  balance  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  In  the  third 
act,  Ranyevskaya 's  world  fells 
apart  while  behind  her  very  short 
women  dance  with  absurdly  tell 
men  at  a Gogolian  hop  to  the  sound 
of  an  . authentic  Jewish  band.  In 
the  final  act.  of  leave  taking, 
Ranyevsakaya  assembles  the 
whole  household  tor  a reverent 
silence  broken  only  bythe  sound  of 
Yepikhodov’s  uncontrolled  burps 
and  Yasha's  tasteless  giggles. 

This  is  Chekhov  presented  In  all 
his  poetic  realism  and.  symbolic 
“Sachlichkeit”, . or  factual!  ty  And 
the  cast  is  Immaculately  led  tor 
Jutte  Lampe’s  radiantly  feckless 
Ranyevskaya,  a model  of  arrested 
development,  by  Peter'  Stmonis- 
chek’s  eternally  cassetted,  sexually 
neutered'  Gayev  and  by  Daniel 
Friedrich’s  blunderingly  insensi- 
tive Lopakhin.  It  would  also  be  hard 
to  improve  on  Dorte  Lyssewski’s 
ntm-Uke  Varya  or  Gotz  Schubert’s 
Yeplkhodov  a suicide-prone  Clous- 
eau.  In  an  ideal  world,  toe  produc- 
tion would  have  been  staged  in  rare 
of  Edinburgh’s  smaller,  theatres. 
Bui  in  its  sheer  physical  beauty 
and  combination  of  realistic  detail 
and  rigorous  form,  .It  remains  the 
most  symphonic  Chekhov  produc- 
tion! have  ever  seen. 


Last  performance  tonight  at  tho 
Edinburgh  Festival  Theatre. 


Derek  Malcolm 

sees  an  Italian 
festival  director  give 
the  Brits  top  billing 
in  Venice 

Backing 

Britain 


The  renaissance 


Flice  Landadlo  Is  a brave  man. 
In  his  first  year  as  bead  of  the 
Venice  Festival  he  has  dis- 
pensed with  the  line  of  Italian 
films  that  ran  alongside  the  main 
International  competition  and 
given  the  British  the  slot  instead. 
Accordingly  eight  new  British 
films  straddle  a section  called  The 
British  Renaissance  — and  that 
does  not  include  special  showings 
of  Alan  Rickman’s  The  Winter 
Guest  Sally  Potter’s  The  Tango 
Lesson  and  Nicholas  Barker's 
Unmade  Beds.  For  the  first  time 
evei;  there  are  more  new  British 
than  American  movies  at  the 
world's  Oldest  and.  after  Cannes, 
most  prestigious  film  festivaL 
*T  am  not  a diplomat,  I am  a 
fighter;”  says  Landadlo.  “And  since 
the  British  cinema  is  now  the  best 
in  Europe,  If  not  the  world,  why 
not  fight  for  it?” 

What  are  the  films  like?  As  the 
critic  who  helped  select  them,  it 
perhaps  behoves  me  to  keep  quiet 
for  the  moment  But  I can  say  that 
though  festival-goers  are  not  going 
to  find  a new  Trainspotting,  the 
major  discovery  may  be  23-year-old 
Shane  Meadow's  Twentyfbur 
Seven,  clearly  the  work  of  a direc- 
tor of  great  promise.  It  has  Bob 
Hoskins  trying  to  retrain  some 
layabouts  by  setting  up  a basing 
dub,  and  his  performance  alone 
makes  the  film  worth  seeing.  Visu- 
ally it's  a treat  and  a worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Meadows's  60-minute 
comedy  Smalltime. 

Alan  Rickman’s  The  Winter 
Guest  is  based  on  toe  play  by  Shar- 
man  Macdonald  and  shot  on  loca- 
tion in  Scotland.  The  curiosity 
that  surrounded  its  Venice  pre- 
miere was  not  only  how  Rickman, 
one  of  our  best  actors,  would 
direct  his  first  film,  bat  how  Phyil- 
ida  Law  and  Emma  Thompson, 
real-life  mother  and  daughter 
would  react  playing  the  mother 
and  daughter  who  are  the  film's 
leading  characters. 

Both  questions  can  be  easily 
answered.  Rickman  is  clearly  an 
excellent  director  and  his  cast  do 
some  of  their  best  work.  Venice 
took  Pbylllda  Law;  in  particular;  to 
their  hearts.  The  film  Itself  is 
small  but  almost  perfectly  formed. 
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Henman  is 

left  in  dire 

straights 


Stephen  Biartoy 

at  Flushing ——dow 

IN  A display  as  weak  and 
watery  as  his  quarter- 
s' defeat  by  Michael 
Such  at  Wimbledon  this 
year,  Tim  Henman  was 
crushed  in  straight  sets  by 
Wayne  Ferreira  in  the  second 
round  of  the  US  Open  here 
yesterday. 

The  South  African,  a for- 
mer world  No.  6 but  ranked  55 
after  a poor  run  i-Hfe  year 
rarely  had  to  play  at  anything 
over  military  medium  as  Hen- 
man  self-destructed  6-3.  6-2, 
6-4  amidst  a plethora  of  un- 
forced errors. 

It  was  all  the  more  disap- 
pointing after  Henman’s  Hist- 
round  removal  of  the  fifth- 
seeded  Austrian  Thomas 
Muster.  Henman’s  quarter  of 
the  draw  had  opened  up  even 
further  yesterday  when  Rus- 
sia's Yevgeny  Kafelnikov,  the 
No.  3 seed,  was  also  beaten  in 
straight  sets,  by  Mark  Wood- 
ford e Of  Australia 
Henman,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  week  officially  lost 
his  British  No.  1 ranking  to 
Greg  Rusedski,  had  com- 
plained of  blisters  after  his 
victory  over  Muster,  but  it 
was  his  racket  work  rather 
than  his  footwork  which  was 
all  askew  in  a dire  display. 

The  British  camp  had  been 
told  that  Ferreira  has  a dodgy 
right  ankle,  yet  the  6ft  lin 
right-hander  freon  Johannes- 
burg skipped  around  with 
remarkable  alacrity  for  an  in- 
jured man. 

Clearly  the  way  to  test  Fer- 
reira’s mobility  was  to  move 
him  around  court,  but  in 
order  to  put  such  through ts 
into  practice  Henman  need  to 
keep  the  ball  in  play.  The 
writing  was  on  the  all  in  Hen- 
man's first  service  game 
when  a series  of  forehand 
errors,  the  first  of  many,  and 
a searing  forehand  pass  by 
Ferreira  saw  the  British 
player  0-40  down.  He  scram- 
bled-his  way  back,  only  to  be 
broken  next- time  around 
when  a wretched  volley  gave 
the  South  African  daylight 
After  the  previous  day's 
rain  the  sun  powered  through 
at  the  start  of  the  match,  but 
the  same  could  not  he  said  of 
Henman’s  ground  strokes, 
serves  or  valleys,  and ' Fer- 
reira was  able  to  dictate  play  i 


at  an  almost  stately  pace.  One 

missed  drive-volley  gave  Hen- 
man half  a chance  on  the  Fer- 
reira serve  in  the  first  set,  but 
otherwise  the  South  African 
rarely  missed  a shot 
The  first  set  was  over  in  lit- 
tle more  than  half  an  hour 
and  any  hopes  of  a thrillingiy- 
oramatic  comeback  were  im- 
mediately squashed  when 
Henman  dropped  his  serve  to 


muppw  ms  serve  tc 
love  at  the  start  of  the  second. 

"Wayne  was  hitting  some 
really  good  patartng  tm* 
he  took  the  initiative,"  said  a 
subdued  Henman,  who  had 
rushed  off  court  after  Fer- 
reira’s opening  service  gpm«» 

4 “I  needed  the  too,”  he  ex- 
plained. It  might  have  been 
better  if  he  found 

locked  in. 

Henman  claimed  it  was  the 
contrasting  styles  of  Muster 
and  Ferreira  that  caused  him 
the  most  problems,  but  last 

year  he  bad  played  the  South 

African  twice  before  and 
could  therefore  hardly 
to  be  unprepared. 

Henman  was  struggling 
badly  with  his  game  from  the 
word  gO  and  no  amount  of 
“Come  on,  Tim”  or  "Get  go- 
ing, Tim”  from  the  crowd  on 
the  old  main  court,  a seething 
mass  of  moving  humanity, 
made  any  difference, 

“Come  on,  Tim.  Do  it  for 
the  Queen,”  one  Bronx  voice 
beseecbed. 

“Obviously  it  was  very, 
very  frustrating,”  Henman 
admitted.  “When  I’m  good  I'm 
great;  when  I’m  bad  I’m 
awftiL” 

Both  he  and  his  coach 
David  Felgate  are  weQ  aware 
of  this  inconsistency  and  are 
working  on  it  not  exactly  suc- 
cessfully by  the  look  of 

things 

Such  dips  in  form  can  hap- 
pen to  any  player  at  any  time, 
although  when  Henman  does 
lose  — as  against  Michael 
Chang  in  the  Australian 
Open  this  year,  Stich  at  Wim- 
bridon  and  Stefan  Edberg 
here  last  year  — he  worrying 
seems  to  go  dawn  with  little 
semblance  of  a fight 


He  began  the  year  so  well 
with  his  first  ever  ATP  tide  in 
Sydney,  but  since  surgery  in 
March  to  remove  pieces  of 
floating  bone  in  his  elbow  his 
record  is  13  wins  to  u defeats. 
The  rest  of  the  year  will  ne- 
cessitate much  hard  work  and 


no  outside  distractions. 


Rusedski 
rocks  to  the 
city  rumble 


Stephen  Biertey 

sees  a ragged  and 
tense  victory  for 
the  British  No.  1 

IT  WAS  a night  nwt^  all 
light,  bat  not  the  glitzy, 
star-studded  televised 
Jamboree  that  does  its 
best,  though  not  altogether 
successfully,  to  blitz  base- 
ball off  the  small  screen 
daring  the  first  10  days  of 
the  DS  Open. 

No.  Greg  Rusedski 
reached  the  second  round 
with  a 7-6,  6-4.  fr-1  win 
over  Sooth  Africa's  Marcos 
Ondraska  on  Court  No.  4, 
about  three  decent  pitches 
away  from  the  forbidding 
red  brick  Arthur  Ashe  sta- 
te  where  Martina  wing!* 
was  wowing  the  evening 

shift. 

fix  the  background  was 
the  steady  rumble  and  occa- 
sional violent  snarl  of 
planes  taking  off  from  La 
Guardia  airport,  plus  the 
rattle  of  the  nearby  sub- 
way. Closer  at  hand  was  the 
dank  of  garbage  bins  being 
emptied,  the  endless  New 
York  chatter,  and  during 
one  game  a lady  in  silver 
platform  shoes  crashing 
down  the  metal  steps  of  the 
small  stand  like  a herd  of 
gnu. 

Rusedski  had  arrived  at 
Flushing  Meadow  not  long 
after  breakfast.  Bat  heavy 
rain  wrecked  the  schedule 
and  it  was  early  evening  be- 
fore the  British  No.  1 made 
it  on  court. 

Understandably  he  was  a 
little  tense.  “It  was  hard  to 
get  going.  Marcos  played  a 
very  good  first  set  and  I 
was  pleased  to  come  out 
with  a three-set  win.  Can’t 
complain  when  that  hap- 
pens,” said  Rusedski. 

The  fluidity  of  his  first- 
round  win  against  David 
Wheaton  of  the  United 
States  was  certainly  miss- 
ing. Gone  was  the  rivaling 
running  forehand  down  the 
line  and  the  serve  was  a lit- 
tle more  ragged  than  usual, 
with  a constant  smattering 
of  double  faults. 

Ondruska,  bora  of  Czech 
parents,  returned  well  and 
was  particularly  solid  at 
the  net.  Indeed  his  all-court 
play  was  several  notches 
above  Rusedski  as  the 


match  unfolded  under  ever 
darkening  skies,  the  dra- 
matically Jagged  Manhat- 
tan skyline  twinkling  in 
the  rose-tinted  distance. 

A doable  fault  In  Ruseds- 
ki’s opening  service  game 
gave  the  South  African  a 
break  point.  It  was  saved, 
but  there  was  a tension  on 
the  British  player's  free 
that  was  more  than  mere 
concentration. 

The  tie-break  seemed  des- 
tined to  be  an  edgy,  frac- 
tious affair.  Rusedski 
gained  an  early  advantage 
when  Ondruska  netted  as 
he  rushed  in  to  cover  a 
sharply  spinning  return, 
but  almost  immediately  Ru- 
sedski allowed  a double- 
fisted  backhand  return, 
slightly  miss-hit.  to  drop  In. 

This  misjudgment  might 
have  been  crucial  but  a 
series  of  mistakes  by  On- 
druska, feeling  the  pres- 
sure more  acutely,  saw  Ru- 
sedski take  the  tie-break 
with  some  ease  at  7-3. 

Thereafter  the  South 
African's  game  fell  away 
decidedly  sharply.  Ru- 
sedski. once  he  gets  his 
nose  ahead,  has  become  ex- 
tremely proficient  at  clos- 
ing games  oat  and  by  the 
third  set  Ondraska  was 
well  beaten  and  dejected. 

“I've  matured  a lot,”  said 
Rusedski  who,  before  this 
year  had  lost  three  consecu- 
tive first-round  matches 
here.  “I  enjoy  New  York 
City  overall  but  until  thfa 
year  I never  really  enjoyed 
coming  to  the  Open  much.” 
Rusedski  next  plays  Ger- 
many’s Jens  Knippschild 
who  defeated  Tim  Henman 
In  the  third  round  at 
Queen's  this  year.  "It’s  go- 
ing to  be  a difficult  match. 
He's  got  very  good  returns, 
has  a good  first  serve  and 
goes  for  his  shots.”  said 
Rusedski. 

The  success  of  Rusedski 
and  Henman  looks  likely  to 
have  benefits  back  home 
with  the  possibility  of  a 
new  £600.000  ATP 
indoor  tournament  in  Lon- 
don late  next  February, 
replacing  the  current  event 
In  Milan. 

The  venue  will  initially 
be  Battersea  Park,  under  a 
temporary  structure  seat- 
ing 5,000,  although  this  has 
still  to  be  approved.  The 
last  major  indoor  touraa-  ' 
ment  in  Britain  was  at  the 
NEC.  Birmingham  in  1991. 


Golf 


Harrington  makes  hay 


David  Davies  in  Munich  sees  an  irishman 
on  top  as  Olazabal’s  challenge  falls  away 


PADRAIG  Harrington, 
who  had  to  do  ex- 
tremely wen,  did  so; 
Jose  Maria  Olazabal, 
who  simply  bad  to  do  welt  has 
barely  managed  that  - 
After  the  second  round  of 
the  BMW  International  Open 
Harrington  lies  first  'after 
rounds  of  66  and  64  gave  him 
a 14-under  par  total  of  130. 
Olazabal.  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  last  place,  having  made 
the  cut  on  five-under,  which 
equalled  the  lowest-ever 
European  Tour  mark. 

The  Spaniard  yesterday 
took  a level  par  72  on  a course 
where  68  represents  a more 
realistic  figure,  an^conceded 
a lot  of  ground  in  the  race  for 
Ryder  Cup  points.  He  has  to 
finish  in  the  top  20  here  to 
pass  the  10th  man,  Miguel 
Angel  Martin,  who  Is  injured 
and  not  competing.  Harring- 
ton has  to  finish  fifth  or  bet- 
ter to  get  into  the  top  ID  and 


has  given  himself  every 
chance  of  doing  so.  ■ 

The  irishman  has  a'  one- 
stroke'  advantage  over  the 
Frenchman  Fahrice  Tarnand, 
with  Colin  Montgomerie,  the 
European  No.  I,  Peter  Baker. 
Stephen  Ames  and  the  Rus- 
sian-Open champion  Carl 
Watts  all  on  12  under. 

Olazabal  was  afflicted  with 
a problem  common 'to  every 
hacker-in  the  land  — no 
sooner  is  the  long  game 
sorted  out  than  the  putting 
vanishes.  A straightforward 
examination  of  their  respec- 
tive front  nines  revealed  that 
the  Spaniard  was  closer  to  the 
pin  than  Harrington  at  almost 
every  hole,  and  yet  he  went 
out  in  35  compared  with  the 
Irishman’s  31  — Olazabal  in 
16  putts,  Harrington  12. 

The  9th,  10th  and  11th  holes 
summed  op:  -Olazabal's  day. 
Unable  to  getup  at  the  548- 
yard  9th,.  be  pjtehed  to  five 


feet  and  lipped  out  At  the 
10£h  he  was  bunkered  off  the 
tee,  a hazard  presmiting  a 
perfectly  feasible  shot  to  the 
green  — unless  you  are  up  the 
free  , of  it  which,  of  course, 
Olazabal  was.  and  be  dropped 
a shot  The  long  lltb  was 
reachable  but  the  Spaniard, 
in  the  greenside  bunker, 
came  out  to  five  feet  and 
missed  again. 

And  so  it  went  on.  At  the 
next  four  holes  he  missed 
birdie  putts  of  eight,  15.  six, 
and  eight  feet  whereupon  he 
went  to  Sergio  Gamez,  his 
manager,  and  said:  “If  I miss 
the  cut  1 will  get  into  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records  for 
the  biggest  number  of  missed 
chances.” 

He  then  missed  from  10  feet 
at  the  16th  — he  took  18  putts 
on  the  hark  nine.  34  in  total 
■That,"  said  Gomez  thought- 
fully, "was  not  quite  his  worst 
ever.  In  the  1990  Open  at  St 
Andrews  he  had  a 71  with  37 
putts.” 

Harrington,  in  only  his 
second  year  on  the  Tour,  sets 
high  Vftazidards.^estetday, 


Big  risk 


PHCfTOQRWWSreWI  MUNDM 


with  a little  gria-cum 
grimace,  he  said:  T know  it 
sounds  funny  after  a 64,  but  to 
be  honest  I didn't  play  well  at 
all.  It  didn’t  feel  right  on  the 
practice  ground  and  I hit 
some  ropey  old  shots  on  the 

course.  But  I did  pitch  and 
putt  weD.” 

So  well  that  afterwards 
Harrington's  playing  partner 
Mark  James  compared  him 
with  Severiano  Ballesteros 
and  Bernhard  Danger  in 
those  departments,  a compli- 
ment accepted  graciously  by 
the  Irishman.  “If  I looked  up 
to  anyone  in  the  short  game, 
be  said,  “it  would  be  them.  I 
aspire  to  be  like  them-  You 
know,  if  a golfer  Is  told  he’s  a 
good  putter  he  often  takes  it 
to  mean  he’s  not  a good 
player.  But  I accept  iL  1 say 
thank  you  very  much’.” 

He  used  up  only  25  putts 
yesterday  and,  as  is  the  way 
of  those  getting  round  in  64, 
not  only  survived  his  bad 
hole,  he  birdied  it  The  long 
18th  demands  a good  drive 
across  a corner  and  Harring- 
ton did  not  quite  manage  it 
Nevertheless  he  thought  he 
had  a chance  of  the  green  but 
instead  pull-hooked  his 
second  and.  he  admitted,  was 
“really  lucky”  that  his  ball 
stayed  three  feet  in  bounds. 
From  there,  of  course,  he 
pitched  to  15  feet  and  holed 
the  putt.  There  are  obvious 
pressures  on  Harrington  this 
week  although  he  tries  not  to 
let  It  show.  “I  make  the  effort 
to  look  as.  if  rm  coping,”  he 
said.  However  intense  those 
pressures  might  be.  be  pre- 
fers them  to  those  experi- 
enced as  an.  amateur. 

“It  used  to  be  awftil,"  he 
said,  “when  I was  a 14-year- 
old  and  trying  to  make  the 
Leissterteam  and  a selector 
would  suddenly  leap  out  of  a 
bush.  When  it  got  to  the 
Walker  Cup  you  could  never 
be  sure  because  it  was  down 
to  selectors,  ft  was  like  wait- 
ing for  an  exam  insult  — you 
may  think  you’ve  (tone  quite 
wdl,”  added  the  qualified  ac- 
countant, “but  ultimately  it 
depends  on  the  examiners.  At 
least  in  the  Ryder  Cup  you 
know  what  you  have  to  do.” 

He  then  revealed  that,  in 
tact,  he  did  not  know  what  he 
had  to  do,  'Tm  bearing  from 
people  like  you.”  he  said, 
"that  I have  to  finish  top  six 
or  top  five  or  whatever,  but  I 
haven’t  sat  down  and  worked 
it  out  rm  just  trying  to  think 
about  my  game  and  play  welL 
If  T do  that,  everything  should 
work  out" 


Cycling 


Briton  is 
ready  for 
gold  rush 


WUIfaun  Fofheringham 


k HRIS  Boardman’s  prot- 
ege Yvonne  McGregor 
’wfll  attempt  to  emutat 


her  mentor's  gold  medal  in 
the  world  pnnanjt  champion- 
ship last  year  when  she 
starts  the  women’s  event, 
over  3,000  metres  in  Perth, 
Australia,  this  morning. 

The  Yorkshirewoman 
rides  for  the  Boardman- 
sponaored  Adidas-SciCon 
team,  and  is  trained  by  the 
man  who  took  Boardman  to 
Olympic  gold  in  1992,  and 
to  his  subsequent  Olympic 
and  world  championship 
medals:  the  Sussex  physiol- 
ogist Peter  Keen.  Like 
Boardman,  she  specialises 
in  lone  efforts  against  the 
watch  on  track  and  road. 

McGregor  finished  fourth 
in  the  event  at  both  the  At- 
lanta Olympics  and  the 
world  championships  in 
Manchester  last  year.  In 
Atlanta,  she  pushed  aside 
team  helpers  who  tried  to 
comfort  her,  then  subsided 
fax  tears  after  the  bronze 
medal  had  slipped  out  of 
reach. 

However,  this  year  she 
has  shown  her  best  form  in 
the  discipline,  and  tri- 
umphed over  Italy's  Olym- 
pic champion  Antonella 
Bellnttl  in  the  World  Cup 
event  at  Athens  last  month. 

‘She  knows  she  put  one 
over  Bellutti  there,  and 
now  she  feels  that  it's  np  to 
Bellutti  and  the  others  to 
put  one  over  her.”  said  the 
British  track  team  man- 
ager Sandy  Gilchrist 
It  is  22  years  since  a Brit- 
ish woman  last  won  a 
medal  In  the  discipline,  and 
McGregor's  toughest  oppo- 
sition will  come  from  Bel- 
lutti, the  Frenchwoman 
Marion  Clignet,  last  year’s 
silver  medallist  in  Atlanta 
and  the  reigning  world 
champion,  plus  the  local 
rider  Lucy-Tyler  Sherman. 

Felicia  Ballanger,  the 
world’s  No.  1 sprinter,  won 
third  successive  world 
title  yesterday.  The  Olym- 
pic champion  Ballanger, 
from  France,  beat  Austra- 
lia’s Michelle  Ferris  2-1  in 
the  best-of-three  sprint 
final. 


Sport  in  brief 


Boxing 

Evander  HdyGeld  will  fight 
the  International  Boxing  Fed- 
eration heavyweight  cham- 
pion Michael  Mooter  in  Las 
Vegas  on  November  8,  the 
promoter  Don  King  con- 
firmed yesterday.  Holyfield 
dethroned  Mike  Tyson  as 
WBA  champion  a year  ago 
and  won  their  “Fight  of  the 
Ear”  rematch  on  June  28. 

Cardiff’s  Steve  Robinson  de- 
fends his  inter-continental 
featherweight  title  against 
the  South  African  Andrew 
Mathabola  on  September  19 
in  Southend.  Joe  Calzaghe 
dubs  the  WBO  super-middle- 
weight champion  Steve  Col- 
lins “the  Celtic  worrier”  for 
refusing  to  fight  him. 


Results 


Golf 

(Munich): 
(OS/Tra  unless  sated): 
130  P Harrington  88,  6*.  1*1  F Tamaud 
(Fr)  63.  68.  133  S Ames  (Tr®  69.  63:  P 
Baker  64.  66;  C Montgomerie  65,  67:  C 
Watts  64.  68.  133  T Bjorn  (Den)  68.  65;  F 
Jacobson  (SweJ  68,  67.  134  fl  Kartseon 
(Bwe)  67.  67;  P Curry  65, 66;  M Jamerf  70. 
64;  W Weatner  (SA)  64,  70:  fi  Russell  86. 
6ft  M Grenberg  (Swe)  65.  6ft  P Out  rid 
(Swttr)  68.  66;  P Price  68.  60.  13B  J Co- 


(Arg)  69.  68:  P Lewrle  66,  6ft  P 
Bnoadhurst  88.  67:  M Mouismd  67.  06:  C 
Suneeon  (Spj  66,  70:  P Sfoland  (See)  64. 
71  130  O Hospital  (Sp)  71.  6&  a Turner 
<NZ)  68. 66;  8 Field  66.  & J Lomas  68.  TO! 
J Townsend  (US)  86.  70;  R Chapman  66. 
Ttfc  J SendaDn  JSwe)  67.  B*  P Hedbtom 
(Swe)  64.  7a  D Sctund  (Swe)  68. 70. 1*T  K 
Tomdrt  (Japan)  68. 69;  J Robson  69. 66:  D 
Cooper  69.  68;  M Parry  (Fr)  68,  09:  E Be 

(SA)  67. 70;  E Homsfo  (Arg)  BT.  7tt  R Oar 

don  66. 69;  B Longer  (Gar)  66. 69;  S ScahflJ 
HT)  66.  71:  P uneheil  69,  6ft  MA  Jtmsnet 
Spl  07.  70:  U Long  (NZ)  55.  73:  N Fast* 
See)  66.  71;  D Cole  (Aue)  71.  6ft  13B  A 
Cabrera  (Arg)  67,  71:  C O'Connor  Jnr  Oft 
69;  D Lee  69,  6K  D Borrego  (Sp)  71.  87;  P 
O'Malley  (Aua)  69.  66;  FMJ  Johansson 


Chopra 

Roe  70. 8*  GOfr69.ee: 


t (Swe)  67,  71;  M 
Q Clar 


. . Clark  86, 70;  O 

Brand  Jnr  66.  69.  139  P HaiMSnid  (Nor) 
68.  71;  M dander  (Bwe)  69.  7ft  3 Webstar 
66.  n:  U Oates  71.  68;  S Richardson  73. 
66;  J Payne  72. 67:  R llcfartane  71.68:  A 
Col  tart  67.  72;  R Raltorty  68. 70;  A Hunter 
70. 08:  C WhUetar  (SA)  70. 66:  C Rooca  (RJ 
68,  70;  P UeOJnley  TO.  86;  JM  Otazabai 
(Sp)  67. 72;  T Gogefe  (Ger)  Be.  7ft  I Pyman 
88. 7ft  R Davis  (AW)  70,  68;  S Henderson 
~ 70. 

Tennis 

US  OWN  (New  York):  Hew  Tessa  A 
rnnnie  A Corretja  (Sp)  H B UUhrach  (CM 
7-3. 6-4. 5-6. 6-4: 0 Vacate  (Cz)  H M Sell 
(US)  4-4.  6-1, B-ft  r mtapraa  (US)  M 

P Bur  (Gar)  7-6,  6-4.  B-ft  A Radi  Isa  La 
(Gar)  Bt  R Fromberg  (Aw)  6-6.  6-4.  6-8. 
S*.  6-4;  F BtaBtHN  (Bp)  M J Sanchez  (Sp) 
M.6-OZF  Korea  (Ca)  M M Morlelli 
(R)  8-3.  7-6.  T-ft  ft  Itaesd.ln  (GBJ  W M 
OntauskB  (SA)  7-6.  6-ft  8-1;  S fliMi  ,, 
(Aw)  M J Novak  (Cl)  7-5.  7-6.  S-ft  6-3;  J 
Van  Lattam  (Nath)  M J Van  Herd  (Ben 
6-3.  6-4. 6-4;  a Unarm  (Bn  W S SchaJ- 
ken  (Nan)  KM.64J  ' 


(Get)  bt  D Pesearfu  mom)  6-3, 7-fi,  6-i;  j 
Bfortarmi  (Swe)  U T Martin  (US)  7-5, 6-4. 


6-ft  4 Tereegu  (US)  M G RBKK  (Fr)  6-4, 
6-7. 8-7,  8-2. 6-4:  R Knfcat  (Nath)  bt  M 
RHppW  (Uv)  7-6,  6-2,  7-5;  ■ Dam. 
( Ger)  M S Steven  (1g)ft-».  6-4. 3-6. 7-8:  P 
w M Norman  (Bwe)  6-2. 8-1. 

fcj  ■ teypJlS—)  6t  N Escade 
(Fr)  8-4.  B-S.  7-e  r Ha^aat  rm  bt  C Ruud 
£*21 ** 6-*  H Wcoata.de  (Ass)  M 
Y KaMoftov  (Rue)  6-3. 6-4.  7-6:  N n if 
(Ana  HT  WoedbMge (Aw)  7-6.  6-4. 6-ft 

I w J w. 

iSAi  w T H“nm" 

. (SP)  (H  U To  (US) 


Motor  Rallying 

Colin  McRae  had  no  com- 
plaints about  fifth  place  after 
the  first  leg  of  the  Finland 
Rally,  formerly  known  as  the 
Thousand  Lakes,  writes  David 
Williams.  The  Scot’s  Subaru 
is  only  nine  seconds  behind 
the  leader,  Finland’s.  Marcus 
Gronholm  in  the  new  Toyota 
Corolla,  and  one  second  be- 
hind his  most  dangerous 
rival,  the  world  champion 
Tommi  Makmen.  The  fest 
and  bumpy  dirt  roads  in  Fin- 
land can  pitch  a car  through 
the  air  for  50ft 

Squash 

Peter  Nicol  is  the  last  British 
survivor  in  the  Hong  Kong 
Open,  writes  Richard  Jago. 
He  outplayed  Australia’s  By- 
ron Davis  in  straight  games 
yesterday  to  reach  the  semi- 


6-2  O I 


r (US)  W R Grand#  (tt)  4-6. 6-2. 

(Botaruc)  M B 


[Dan)  « Hausmon  16-4, 

iQwiMtataA«w». 


Sen  urtz -McCarthy  (Neffij  B-S.  6-3:  > Uk- 
huvtccM  (Rub)  bt  L RlcWcrova  (C*)  7-5. 
6-1,  F Latott  (Arg)  bt  F LUxafH  (It)  £-1. 
6-1;  M tan  (So)  bt  N Dcchy  (Fr)  6-4 
6-4;  P SBtaiyWc  (SwtB)  bt  V Vcsh Ida 
(Japan)  4-6;  6-2.  6-4:  P larc  (Arg)  Bt  J 
Trail  (US)  4— ft  7-5. 6-4:  R McQWtaw  (Aua; 
U R Htraki  (Japan)  6-0.  6-2:  if 
(Swtn)  bt  0 CMadkoua  (Cz)  6-1.  6-ft  J 
NonM  (Cz)  bt  Y Sasukl  (Indo)  6-4.  6-2; 
K Pa  (US)  M B SCDoS  lAull  8-3. 4-ft  7-ft  L 
Bwwwpart  (US)  bt  W ProtW  (Oe»)  6-2. 
6-3;  C — ill (Sp)  Bt  S Smitb  <GB)  6-1. 

6- 0:  M bKdc  (Cra)  W A Rlppoar  (US)  6-0, 
8-1;  A — aat  (Fr)  bt  N uiyaot  [Japan)  6-ft 
Ore.  6-4.  Tblrd  coaadt  I SpMaa  (Rom  ot 
L Quarto  M (US)  6-Z  7-5:  ■ S— a (US)  K 
M Oramans  (Nath)  8-1. 6-1. 

LIR  nDOK  TOUR  (Cdlnburgn). 

-|  r-|  I — — T —and  (Aua)  bt  R Mai ho- 
aon  (Scot)  6-1.  b-ft  »■  J—  “J 

Banwt  (3COM  7-ft  8-1-  Woma«  C UdoCa 
(Nta)  M u Partum  (Qanam  and  Oavaiand) 

7- ft  4-6.  6-4;  L — (OxtardaMra)  M M 
Marflna  (Rus)  T-S.  B-2. 

Badminton 

RU3SIAN  OP  MR  UP  (Motcow): 

—ladlSwnW— taMH— 
Laraaw  pen)  n M CotWable  (Eng)  15-5. 
78-7-.CIU  aliliin  (Eng)  MP  Janian  (Pan) 
15-12.  S-13.  1S-4.  Oi — - 

15-12.  Di  " * „ 

pvw/N  Znm  (Rw)  R I Paaraan/A  Clark 
(Eng)  15-10.  15—*.  Warn  TMm  mnk 
T Woodward  (Eng)  M K KnaoMka  (Pol) 
11-6.  5-11.  19-10:  Me  YooQ-kytap  (s 
Kw)  M J MuMeiWga  (Eng)  8-10  ret 
OBWiaHtaalat  c Martfa  (Dan)  M wood- 
ward 11-2. 11-1. 

Baseball 

ROMAN  1SAOBW  Toronto  3.  Chicago 
W5  3 (1 1 tana);  Battfaiwral.  Kansas  Qiy  5 
NATIONAL  UUMDft  Chicago  Cute  4. 
Homa  3 (10  tans):  AHanta  4.  Kouaton  £;  Si 
Lmttli,  Montreal  5. 

HlWl  wnift  San  Diego  9,  AMMim 
Z Colorado  ft  Swap  & Lob  Angela*  7. 
Oakland  1;  San  Francisco  5.  Tens  11 

Bowls 

MBPS  ALL  DK1LAND  CWPS  (Wnr- 
pf  tta  *1 1 1 1 miaiai  Ihitap  n Miw 

(Enflngtoci  Court)  M D MOWer  (WSrgrave. 
Berks)  21-15;  P Broderick  (WMUnflMr- 
nugh)  MPM  (Boumamoutli)  21-6;  A 
(BlarWifft  & Greenwich)  bt  S 
Galt  (Brlnon  71 -ft  ■ W11  (Garvwn)  bt  R 
Umm  (HOUlngbiay  PA  Brigmoa)  21-19. 

- ' — *-  Brfttm  Dt  Brederkk  21-12; 

bt  Thoraaon  21-20  Tfcafc  BriUao  bt 
Cola*  21-17. 

Cricket 

SNCOND  XI  C**HlP»  WreWmil  rk  Beat 

Yorta  174  and  2S4.  Lancs  45ft  Lanca  won 
by  an  Innings  and  GO  runs,  fli  until  lift 
Wart*  367-7  dec  (U  D Edmond  uano)  and 
tartetnd  2nd  lima.  OetOys  tortaUM  lat 
Inna  and  376-5  [Q  A Kftan  98.  V R Clarita 
8600.  p Aldred  TSno,  S D StabUnos  £0). 
Darbys  won  by  flvn  wws.  Inttawlaw 
EaaaaZH  Bdac  (PR  Snaw54;  kiarp  6-33) 
and  2nd  inm  tortstua.  Ham*  tortedad  ut 
km  and  227-0  (P  R VlMOhar  IllnO.  Q R 


finals.  The  Scot’s  next  oppo- 
nent is  Jonathan  Power,  the 
Canadian  who  beat  England’s 
Del  Harris.  Pakistan’s  world 
champion  Jansher  Khan 
meets  Australia's  Brett  Mar- 
tin in  the  other  semi-finaL 

Basketball 

London  Towers,  the  Bud- 
weiser  League  play-off  cham- 
pions, have  signed  Marco 
Baldi,  30,  a 6ft  lOin  centre  who 
played  for  Stefan  el  of  Milan 
last  season.  ’’He’s  a veteran 
who  understands  the  game,  a 
real  professional,"  said  the 
Towers*  coach  Kevin  Cadle. 

Golf 

Marle-Laure  de  Lorenzi  or 
France  will  captain  the 
women's  European  Tour  side 
against  the  European  Seniors 
Tour  in  a 10-a-side  match  in 
Portugal  on  November  14-16. 


Trasfius  64no).  Hants  won  by  ten  wWS 
IwWtaft  Durham  140  (Sbeanur  54J| 
and  267-6  (U  A Roseburry  73no).  Gloun 

23ft  Drawn  TMftHipa  W—  Kent 376  |C 

D WafsH  8S.  N J Uong  61.  U J Walter  61: 
UarttnOanMna  4-61.  Phlllipe  4-SD  and 
60-1  doe.  Sussex  56-0  dec  end  236-9  (J  D 
CtmoHn  72.  R S C Martin- Jenkins  53; 
House  4-61.  Lleng  4-33.  Drawn-  Ux- 
bridge (RAF  Vine  Lone):  Nortfiana  386  fT 
M 8 Badey  96.  K J Inna*  B4.  T C WaHon  54. 
Cook  5-67)  and  2nd  tana  lurtelied.  Middx 
94-2  dec  and  295-9  [P  N Woekea  132:  Wal- 
ton 4-55).  Middx  won  by  one  wfeL 

Cycling 

TOUR  OP  NmURLANMi  FVU,  etage 

(Almglo  io  Vmray,  lTSAm).  E Zabel 
(Ger)  Telekom  4 hr  43mln  lOaec:  2.  J Blijle- 
vene  (Ned))  TVM;  ft  U Zanodi  (b)  AKI  bum 
aame  Ume.  Moftni  wd  (indudaa 
time  Domnas):  1.  DeUcor  16:1336,  2.  P 
Melnerl-Nle»»fln  (Den)  US  Postal  at  laser, 
ft  J Ullrich  |Gei)  Telekom  20. 

WORLD  TRACK  CSMPS  (Perth.  Auej' 

■taiTtaw  Pur*M(ti  Quafttani  tor  «ae 
RHhftt  1.  Franca  4ndn  IDXHOscc;  2, 
Ukraine  4.10.630:  ft  US  4 11.315;  4.  Ger- 
many 4.11.890;  5l  Italy  4.11300;  ft  Ruaela 
4.12.796: 7.  New  Zealand  4. 14A45;  ft  Spain 
4.16460.  DM  net  qaaBTin  9.  Britain 
4.17635.  aprtat  baata*  Hi— II we  for 
Orel  nnaA  1.  F Rouaaeau  (Fr)  10Jg4aec 
Z L Sane  (Fr)  10.446. 3.  J Van  El)dan  I Ger) 
10455:  4,  D ™i  (Aw)  1046a.  s.  M Norn- 
•lain  (US)  10552;  ft  A Tountam  (Fr) 
W581:  7.  J Fiedler  (Ger)  10.616;  ft  A Pa- 
den  (Aua)  10416;  B,  J Gllenu  (Frl  lira. 
10.  E PBkamy  (Ge»)  iO£3S:  11.  V Benina 
(Lai)  10635;  11.  P Bur  an  (Cz)  10.636: 12.  R 
CMaspa  ;b)  10.643;  lft  J-P  van  Zy)  (SA) 
10.741;  14,  Q Chlmoneox  |G0  10.745;  15,  L 
Vassllapodol  (Gr)  10.752: 16.  J U Moreno 
(SO)  10  774.  17.  K Kajima  (Japan)  10-778; 
16.  Q TrebeU  (Pal)  10.768;  19.  C Arrua  (US) 
10614;  20.  S Eadia  (Aua)  UU916:  21.  A 
lOkala  [Lai)  10836;  2ft  8 Domtchente  (Ukr) 
10.690: 23.  Jason  Craig  MZ)  TDJK4. 24.  N 
MaOucni  (Japan)  i0S7i. 

Equestrianism 

BURM>EAN  e**»P*  (Mannheim.  Gar)- 
Tam  aa—aBBtaa  1.  Germany  15  75 
ttuttr  ft  Holland  21.61;  3.  Great  Britain 
0456  (Ashley  (M  WMtakart  8-4  25;  tfa  Otto 
IflBnilrmuxi)  4-0;  Tees  Hanauer  (R  Smith) 
A^fcWMtwni  (J  WMtater)  B-6):  ft  Frenea 
46te;  5.  Ireland  4186;  0.  Swiaarlana 
SOte.  LwAe  BrHatn  ft  R Smith  1087: 
12.  G BIHIngiM  13.7V,  M,  J Whitaker  14  Jl: 
20.  U Whitaker  IftOft 


Hockey 


u41  OfTWWATIONAfcTOOIIIIAMWrri 

aonTtanyG.  Belgian  1;  Encana  4.  Ireland  ft 

Squash 

nomo  kowq  TWtwmmm  thur- 
;r  Khaw  (Pah)  bt  M neaUi 
(3eo0  15-1ft  15-12, 15-11;  B Kata  (AU31 
W P Marshall  (Eng]  17-14,  Iv-lfi.  15-9. 

J (Can)  bi  D Harrla  (Eng) 

^0.  I&'M;  P Ntael  (Seta)  M e 

ante  (Aue)  is-ft  15-7.  is-4. 

auiAinuN  womn  om  (Kuan 

Lumpur):  Bare!  Wwnlei  ft  FhrtemM 

(Aue)  fat  3 wngm  (Eng)  9-1,  6-ft  g-i;  u 
temfc  (A«»j  ot  C Jackman  (Erg)  &-B.  9-*, 

BT,  W, 


Racing 


Stoute  colt 
can  hit  top 


Graham  Rock 


Kilimanjaro  might 

not  yet  be  the  best 
horse  to  run  on  what 
is  generally  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  weaker 
Saturdays  in  the  Hat  racing 
calendar,  but  Michael 
Stoute's  colt  has  been  whis- 
pered as  a possible  Classic 
contender  for  next  season  and 
be  should  win  the  Vintage 
Inns  District  Top  Ten  Stakes 
at  Sandown  today. 

A soo.ooogns  yearling.  Kili- 
manjaro (2.35)  could  finish 
only  fourth  to  Mahboob  on 
his  debut  in  a big  field  of 
maidens  at  Newbury  earlier 
in  the  month,  but  bis  lack  of 
experience  was  obvious  and 
he  should  improve,  signifi- 
cantly this  time. 

Ab ub ail.  Fakhr  and  CoDe- 
ville,  his  three  opponents,  all 
won  last  time  out  and  should 
provide  a realistic  guide  to 
Kilimanjaro’s  potential.  I 
shall  be  disappointed  if  he 
does  not  brush  them  aside. 

The  easy  ground  should 
favour  Dragonada  (3.05)  in 
the  Ford  21  Years  Celebration 
Atalanta  Stakes.  Henry  Cec- 
il's consistent  filly  won  on 
similar  going  at  Epsom  In 
June  and  ran  an  excellent 
fourth  to  Ryafan  In  the  Fal- 
mouth Stakes  next  time. 

Seconds  behind  Cape  Cross 
and  Dust  Dancer  have  been 
boosted  by  the  subsequent 
performances  of  those  win- 
ners. and  Dragonada  Is 
capable  of  making  her  mark 
at  this  level. 

Inexperienced  horses  often 
find  it  difficult  to  reproduce 
their  best  form  in  competitive 
races,  but  it  should  be  worth 
taking  a chance  with  Life  Of 
Riley  (4.45)  in  the  William 
Hill  Handicap. 


He  was  a respectable  fourth 
to  the  well-treated  Travel- 
mate  at  Newmarket  in  June 
and  will  need  a strong  gallop 
at  10  furlongs,  but  today’s  big 
field  should  ensure  a decent 
pace  and  Life  Of  Riley  has 
more  scope  than  most  of  his 
fully-exposed  rivals. 

Top  (3.35)  appeals  as  the 
best  bet  of  the  day  in  the 
Crowther  Homes  Handicap  at 
Ripon.  James  Fanshawe's 
filly  is  progressing  wen  and 
has  been  given  a good  chance 
at  the  weights  to  follow  up 
her  success  at  Thirsk  last 
month. 

Those  who  saw  Surveyor 
(2.10)  win  at  Lingfleld 
recently  wQl  not  care  to  op- 
pose John  Dunlop's  colt  in  the 
Linenhall  Stakes  at  Chester, 
where  Mohawk  River  (3.50) 
can  land  the  most  valuable 
race  of  the  day,  the  Chester 
Rated  Stakes  Handicap. 

Further  Flight  finished  half 
a length  ahead  of  him  when 
the  pair  were  fourth  and  fifth 
, respectively  behind  Far 
Ahead  in  the  Tote  Ebor  10 
days  ago  and  my  selection  is 

now  2lb  better  off! 

Mohawk  River  win  have 
learned  from  the  hurly-burly 
of  the  Ebor  and,  over  a fur- 
long shorter  trip,  is  a confi- 
dent selection  to  take  his 
revenge  on  Barry  Hills's  ever- 
green grey. 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb 
(2.45)  receives  weight  from 
her  12  rivals  In  the'Rowton 
Moor  Handicap.  She  made  a 
belated  reappearance  at  Cat- 
terick  last  month,  chasing 
home  Double  Oscar,  and  then 
ran  disappointingly  at  San- 
down only  eight  days  later. 

Most  horses  take  longer  to 
recover  from  a hard  race  after 
such  a lengthy  absence  and 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  is  worth 
another  chance. 


Sandown  with  TV  form 


j*i 

^r^ir 

1 - 

Jt.lf. 

Little  big  rnan  „ . . John  Reid  springs  a surprise  on  Little  Indian  (Ear  right)  in  the  Solario  Stakes  photograph  juuani 

Dettori  treble  softens  the  blow 

FRANKIE  DETTORI  yes-  { on  Monday.  Dettori  put  any  I drawn.  The  Group  3 contest  I Lltde  Indian  is  quo 
terday  lost  his  appeal  disappointment  behind  him  was  won  by  the  12-1  out- 1 83-1  by  the  Tote  ant 
against  the  disoualifi- 1 at  Sandown  where  he  I aider  of  five.  Little  Indian.  I brakes  far  next  se 


FRANKIE  DETTORI  yes- 
terday lost  his  appeal 
against  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  Cape  Cross  In  the 
Tripleprint  Celebration 
Mile  at  Goodwood  a week 
ago,  writes  Graham  Rock. 

The  Disciplinary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Jockey  Club  up- 
held the  decision  of  the 
local  stewards  and  con- 
firmed Dettori's  five-day 
suspension,  which  begins 


on  Monday.  Dettori  put  any 

fllgqpprrin transit  hplifnH  him 

at  Sandown  where  he 
landed  a 38-x  treble, 
matched  against  a single 
success  for  Klexen  Fallon, ; 
to  regain  hi*  lead  in  the 
battle  for  the  jockeys* 
championship  by  128  win- 
ners to  127. 

AInratawakel,  Dettori’tf 
intended  mount  in  the  So- 
lario Stakes,  was  with- 


drawn. The  Group  3 contest 
was  won  by  the  12-1  out- 
sider of  five.  Little  Indian, 
who  came  late  to  out-pace 
Tracking  in.  Hid  final  far- 
long.  John  Dunlop’s  TTaamf 
had  every  chance,  but  could 
finish  only  third. 

The  winner,  trained  by 
Sean  Woods,  will  probably 
have  one  more  outing  this 
season,  in  the  Racing  Post 
Trophy  at  Doncaster. 


Ui-Xl 


Little  Indian  is  quoted  at 
33-1  by  the  Tote  and  Lad- 
brokes for  next  season’s 
2,000  Guineas.  Both  firms 
shortened  . Tracking’s  m 
stable  companion  Daggers  ** 
Drawn  for  thefirstCtassic,  £ 
to  5-1,  and  lengthenedKlng  m 
Of  Kings  to  8*s.  Aldan  £ 
O’Brien’s  colt  had  beaten  «b 
Sharp  Play  last  time,  but  £ 
that  rival  finished 'a  well-  ** 
beaten  fourth  yesterday. : 


MARSHALL  AtPURGATON  IfCDP 

5f  £6^97  no  declared} 


II  Ripon  runners  and  riders 


2.10  Smveyor  Surveyor  (nb) 

2.45  Lady  Onto  Lon*  Wesfcwt  Magic 

3.15  Xmefa  tab  CreAafci  Scott 

350  Mohawk  Rtar(nb)  MohawkRfver 

4 30  Dancing  Fatfbw  NgMark 

4.55  Ra  Ra  RaqM&n  Ra  Ra  Rasputin 

Lett-tended  tack.  Just  owr  1 m raund.  wlh  2f  niHn.  Sharp  turns. 
Gobig:  Good  to  soft.  ★ Denotes  Mntes. 

Draw:  Low  nurbera  favoured. 

Long  defence  tnmfleis:  Tadwrt  IttxJy  (350)  Lady  Hades.  W 
SuEox  228  mnea.  Surveyor  (2.10)  a Rahwateti  (350)  J Ourlop.  W 
Sussex  225  miles.  Ite  Newmarite-trained  runners  haw  traveted  182 
miles. 

Sewn  day  wtanac  2.45  Cross  The  Border.  315  Myttore  WsMe. 
BHwrad  feat  tine  2.45  MaSM  Man,  Swino;  4.55  lakeland  Prtde. 
Vtoorad:  4.55  Out  Lite  Magic. 

RgifBo  m ixaclols  aftar  hoise’s  name  dentfle  days  area  last  cutlng. 


J Betas  7-9-3 I Spate 

an  4-8-13 j fWw 

3 Mdttm  10-6-12  A afcOam 
R Hanoa  4-8-10  — 8 DnfflUd 
neS-B-0 f RnbwhR 


MB IUmbI 7-8-8 H Mu 

J i Gtanr  m'ZZTZZ-  0 CM 

EAbta  5-8-1 J FEpw 

m p)  n W R w tear 


4tq  1P4000  Um  Of  Bran  CO  (CM  J BUM  7-9-3 T Spate 

5ja  oq  mTUMtnn  4-8-13 JWm 

8(31  310640  tad  On  R* tmtttt  fQBUMlrai  1D-8-12  A Mm 

7(9  623153  &upSWfc(Z1fj TO  TOR  tenon  4-8-10  — 8 DnflMd 

aha  lbmn« HUM  HBUni) 6-6-8 F Rabun  (!) 

90Q  -OOOffi  NMMt  AW  (5)  0 Mdnb  6-6-8  NuBmw 

Mfl  301310  Dm  CbW  (13)  (80  B Attnl  7-8-8 H Mm 

lira  J13S  Mr (14)  (BF)  I Bddng  J-6-7 S Sterna 

uni  1331  CagMisEMmjnj  Oner  5-8-4 8 tehr 

ntn  wiHMMVEtttiiw jfebw 

14(13  111134  Dm  Pm  TM  Cm  (7)  (D)  (Bf)  M W EmMUr 

3-7-12 Ml  Cbm 

«S  240W1  Jad  KoigH  (tCHD)  MW  EaMnr  3-7-10 J Mm 

W(4)  640080  1 CWI  mnurtar  (42)  (C)  g£»  P Evans 

3-MO A I kdrtv  m* 

17(13  144421  Hftfuu  ■MCu  (7) SO)  A-Bater 4-7-10  _ P ■ Mm  (7) 
11(11)  041102  WudMfei  L*J  (1)  (CD)  (Bf)Anfey  7-7-10  _ D Mtam 
BUttaffB-l  CeUnSmO.7-1  3Mp5Wfc.  HrSpooBB.8-1  tawfiAhHiiHS 
Otttm.  10-t  Nnonlfta*.  Bud  On  Anita.  Doe  Pee  let  On 


O CACHESTOJ  BATHI  STAKES  IPCAP 

ViyV  1 m 5f  89yds  El  5,342  fl  1 declared) 


tease  nn 
Classic  Ryar 
top  (pap) 


Part; 

HcGHycaddy  Beds 
UnmudwyUne 


BUflup7-2Top,  5-1  SB— IS  SpldlL  H-2  tflARl.  Odd  DeWs,  8-1  Haiti  la 
Wk.13-2  LshmajUa.  7-1  T*r.5-1ii  Uuftiw. 


#wim  5f89yds  £15,342  (11  declare^ 

305612  RUU  (42)  n R Aimrag  5-8-7  - - . - 

-36405  My  To  Uy  tart  (H)  Uss  S ltd  7-9-3 

2- 2120  Tkitnrt  IW«»  JW  Laflj  Harfei  6-9-2 

0-4200  any  CMOS  I atihg  0^2 

3- 2244  Mur  HtaU (1R OB  Ui  11-8-1 

340CW  5W  SUkuh  (31 1 ^ J Had*  6-8-8 

36035  IHuelmi  lull  CTHPnfr  5-8-8 

414-15  Rdmh  HMr  (10)  u Stoat  4-8-7 

-30040  SWe  RUrpOlfe  BHfc  3-8-4 

-25110  BUmmU  (51)  JOuDkp  3-8-2 


5.10  Rock^mphouy  ZataDancar 

Bjh^temhd,  ndhar  stiarp  anna  of  imSf  wtfi  5tf  rut-ta.  Steafsht 

fiotugc  Good.  * Denotes  Urtors. 

Draw;  Low  numbers  bast  5f&  67;  hjptr  favoured  1m2f. 
long  dhMce  liawJsrs:  CToaso  Cannes  (5.10)  B Palo.  S 
Gtamgan  237  nies.  WWiilidBr  (4.40)  lire  L SUN*,  #*235 
nSes-Tama  VUey  (4j40)  R Chaitton.  WRs  224  nfles.  RhQ  Dancer 
(Z3Q)  P Martn,  1Mb  221  n*e. 

Sewn  day  whims.  None. 

Bfahwed  net  tee  230  Moy.Wmed:  4-40  Shoottifl  Stan  5.10 
Amy  Leigh. 

figures  r brackets  ater  hone's  name  denotB  days  slice  tat  auteg. 
J Jumps. 


— 

— R CKkrm 

JRrtM 

M Hi 

/Mm 

— A Mcflun 
S SnSui 

— aDuflWi 
:TMu 


O ^CROWTON  MOOR  HANDICAP 

57  £6.736  (13  declared) 


57  £6,736  (13  declared) 

04000  Samnr  (15)  U daman  5-9-13 J Fount 

250003  Sqilm  Curd  (7)  N 0 Oupmai  5-9-13  .....  6 DRH8 
50MOO  UMteooimicbsi  (01  MW  Ejstetn  4-8-11  S SmUn 
102316  PUacogtH  Too*  (15)  (d  m W J ten 

7-9-10  — — - T E Itercssi  (3)  * 

35400  kauUMrt  (105)  (D)  H Caamoo  3-9-7  . — A ENuy  0 

63040  HnMd  (1B8IP  baa  4-0-7 A UcCarttrr  (ij 

143010  HMhd  UM  (7)  (H  E WbeatEi  5-94 T Sum  * 


11R  432360  ltagUiMd  OartoMl  (Tl)  T Burtagm  3-7-13  Ml  SOu 

BNbw  4-1  Fiflw  FfaML  9-2  UabuA  Hhu.  6-1  MB,  Grq  9«L  8-1  KiylbMlf 
HmAMakt.  V^Aionl  OMWifll.  10-1  Beu&arp  Juta 


Jt  O A R0UGE  R0SE  MAIDBI  FiLfiES'  STAKES 

"tiMV  1m  4f  66yds  £3,769  (5  declared) 


■WsdfcWIm  4f  66yds  £3.769  (5  declared) 

IP)'  SorioMto  ft  4-9-7 0 MBkl  (3) 

201  05  CtadcFnimjM Dun 3-8-11 JFM 

30  54  sneiu  FMW (78)  (Bfi  B Ml 3-8-11 M Hi 

4(4)  5 fit  API  ROftiB  3-8-11 GDntkU 

Sfi  -23222  M0«Hk  (ZS9  (BF|  D (Oder  3-9-11 ■ Owfenm 

BtSOar  4-4  NBMMi.  2-1  Dwon|)  fMMr.  14-1  Cbslc  Fw,  Uu  V«r  33-1 
SBUwKi 


8(71  2QOOCO  Suhu  (23)  (0)  P Eons  3-9-4  J F Egn  * 

9 (E)  161131  Mm TMBtnUr0  (QD  Mdds 4-0-3  ..  Hex  Emm 

MS'  522SS  Tbkm  Dmn  (S)  $}  J Bwy  7-8-12  . — 7 BobuU  (S 

it  O Sinn)  sum  At  awurmiaqRFdev  5-8-10.  imuAucrj 

nna  40560  UMbMM  (Him  ETWrn  3-8-10 U Ml 

U(lQ  600-20  UW  emta  ImU  (17)  (Q  fl  Buttnan  4-8-9  ..  J Mm 
MMp  7-2  CiKjTtn  Bento.  4-1  loan  Cam.  8-1  WcjojjI  Umc.  r~)  Ut*e 
Cant  8-1  Palaces*  rank  W#u  Mat,  10-1  9mm 


3 4 JE  ROTHMANS  ROYALS  NORTH  SOOTH 
■ I MP  CHALLENGE  SBIES  HANDICAP 

7M  22yds  £7,932  08  declared) 
mft  o^A«MHamcai(BjF»flu«5-o-w  ...  r cactus* 

20  030010  biiwloyua MTO Ttemn 3-9-7  N Hi 

3(131  054E0  ABM1Tb8BMr(1)(C0)J  Bail  4-9-3  ...  T E DWCM  (3) 


Trainer  watch 


Harm  huAeg  tMr  flnt  ran  lor  a um  Utter  ta*r— Sm*ub:  520  Area 
Colora.  M Saw  n D Bawrtu  Stir  GanW,  D Lixtei  Bi  R 
HpoK  2 30  Ip  Hw  wa.  R Hums  to  John  Baiy;  4.40  Notation.  A Fttn  to  D 
OBpnun.  MWAUer . J Casdai  to  Us  L SOUK  5. 10  Wssh*.  R IfcKKUr  B U 
Vims.  5 lOSieanwr  lodge.  Us  J RamttinUPe*. 

Ow*ar2  45Mu9ed.  H nmraon  Jones  to P Sana 

Putts  33}  Efn*K.  M Dann  t>  E HttC  2.55  Ftanet  a DoWano.  Ms  J 

Nttwow  lo  Ms  D morem  420  Jam  Dory.  C Aenoolr  *J  **s  S Sa2wne. 


A JEEEASTGATE  CLOCK  CBITHNARYMRS81Y 
*hw99irGAPZY0 

7f  £5,605  (11  declared) 

IB  415  Hntmue{37)m«Bel9-7 N fttUu 

znq  220424  M Uu  H*ofc  W P Ban  94 J F IffM  * 

30  31  AMI  Al  Dm  (88)  B P*nj  B-13 P MUtl  ® 

4(9  . 4310  UpSulMkrMnBieB-ll H Hh 

80  OHfli  B«  na  fUJ  B iW*fion  8-11 S SMMra 

6(4  022055  TWU  AlUa  (IN  HOBMU  8-10 J FuttM  * 

7171  150EG  BodMeMocOM  (11(C)  (BH  A BMW  94  — 8 CuttrAr 

8(1)  laQDMzigFmflflPHera  8-6. jOutM 

91111  533300  UMudMU  (11)  P Eaoe  84 A IfcQHhf  (7)  * 

too  0046  Back  Jot  pa  NUUM0O1  7-H aMM8 

110  2506  7M  Uoar  n J J ffNai  7-10 D Mlkm  (7) 

■ottae:  4-1  Mss  Ruud.  5-1  Ana  u Dm.  ft»  Ra  Raauin.  0-1  Dado  Rier,  7-1 
OmsaoaUutt.  8-1  Du  Ue  Magic.  BodteiHncttn 


COURSE  SPEQAUSTS 


1«  ftps  4l  UrISt 
18  83  21.7  +1794 
16  76  21.T  -1151 
IB  109  14.7  «408 
14  80  175  -1800 
13  48  27.1  +11.79 
10  52  192  +1 52 
10  53  189  +2.48 


HDn  1 LndSi 
IB  ix  138  -l&S 
16  73  213  -1J9 
14  72  194  4.05 
14  154  ai4  -8417 
12  88  118  +1879 
11  73  15.1  -1435 
8 89  11.6  +450 


Mfl  (■*>  1,  MOM  CARRY.  C Lowlhor 
17-11.  a,  rUUMU  ABflM  110-1):  *,  IM 
TWuo(IIM)  0-2  lav  Dancing  Icon.  11  ran 
0.  V (N  TlnWorl  Toro.  E820:  BMt,  E3.00. 
ES30.  Dual  F:  £38.90  Trio:  C1243H  CSF: 
CB95S.  Tricast  E63537  MU.  High  Gain. 
2JUk  (1m  Sf)i  1.  SHASKA.  L OetttXl  (4-e 
lovl:  3,  Canon  Knot  (7-9);  9,  Ogv,dp+l 
Sur  IS-2).  G ran  1.  nt.  (j  Gaadan)  Tom: 
ClJXhCl.ia  E2.00.  Dual  P C260.  CSF:  G3j41. 
SJW  t<«»l  1.  •HAWK,  K Fallon  (9-1):  2. 
Jnol  Mak  i7-l);  3.  Tout  Urn  Water  (25-1). 
5-1  lav  Groan  Power.  15  ran  1.  8hd.  |D 
Lodor)  Tota-  2liflO;C4.lD.  a an.  c+.OO.  Dual 
F- 08.10  T(ta-.DS1&SJ.CSF:EBa.7T.TrtcaU: 
Cl  ^63  87. 

3-40  <Tf>  1.  UTTU  INDIAN.  J Raid 

(13-1),  B.  TiMctog  (5-fl:  0,  tM  (15-8 
5»)J1  rentt.  a.  (S  wood9)Tota:n5Aa£3.Da 
Cl  30.  Dual  F:  CIBfla  CSF;  £36.08.  Nft 
Almutawakal 

yppwi^i.'sittOMPuiuLoua.LDanoTi 
(9-«);  2,  Cnmlaun  (11-1);  a,  Arfvata  Mx- 
MuflS-l).  11-4  lav  Indigo  Dawn  14  ran 
MO.  nk.  (S  Wn&tm»)  Tote:  E53a  C2AD.ESL60. 

F:  “'■’U  Trio:  E3 10.70.  CSF. 
DSOJW  Trtcast  D5S449  NR:  AmbuKMte. 
Ginger  Rogers. 


Ml  (in  im  1,  AZOItUB.  I.  Dettori 
noo-3Q):a.Uaomm(i4-i):a,Muf— 
Cop  (7-1).  9-4  lav  Mantles  Prlnca.  12  ran  X. 
X (P  Cote)  Tote:  a .90.  C1.70.  E3.90.  £2.60. 
Duel  F:  E5l . 50.  Trto:  E6T  J?a  CSF:  £«31 . 
■•SO  C»H  1.  SWOT  MAOW,  M RotMrH 
(11-2);  X,  Tinker  Omnitei  (S-1  FttvC,  3, 
AtLanm<l3-i)  12  ran  X.  M.  (P Howtlng) 
TOM:  CGA):  Cl  .90,  £130.  £3  70.  Dual  F: 
C10.50  Trio:  C174A0.  CSF:  £31 32.  Trteast 
C300  25. 

JACKPOT.  Not  won  - pool  ot  £30.852.00 
earned  lorward  to  Sandown  today. 
PLACCPOTi  £1.534.50.  QUAPPOTi 

cietia 

CHESTER 

110  (in  80  1,  RaUAYEL,  a McCarthy 
(I^Dlg.W.niteidw  l*|  Z 

"“■■■  (10-H.  7-2tovPonne  Sophia. 
9 ran  S.3  |P  Evans)  Tote.  £1450:  £2.70. 
Cl .60.  £2.40.  Dual  F.  £27.10.  Trio:  £3220. 
CSF  CG6.19.  Tricase  £49331.  NTtShatHk. 

1,  OUKU-V,  P Btoomfleld 
(jArH:  g+n,T1  rffMttDiA  mtUm 

!*■  7-  P Cue*5)  Tola: 
EW.10.  £3  80.  Cl  30.  Cl 30.  Dual  F:  £48 3a 
CSF.  £47.78. 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222 


SANDOWN 

CHESTER 

RIPON 

PERTH 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 

774 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 

784 


All.  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  780 

£!i£2S!SESRESULrs  0891  222  790 

rn,m *r*L«*^ tb^ p»c ,*mu»  tew.  umi»  aaA4P4. 

Z&iGuardlan  C?iVrERACTXVE 


3.1a  (71):  1,  namom,  □ Sweeney 
tis-l);  a.  Cancer  U>  (g-4  Fbv);  3,  OMclor 
H4-1).  13  ran  Hd.  IX.  IP  Falgate)  Tote: 
Cl 630;  M.7U.  C13A  ES30.  Dual  F:  £15.01 
Trio:  £14530.  CSF:  £36.70.  Trieaat  £38299. 
3JO  («Ot  1,  SOCKET  SET,  J Fortune 
(10-11  lav),  2,  Itewd y Abelone  (11-3): 
»9atea«e(iva.BraniXB.(BMcManon] 
Tom:  H30;  El  JH).  E2.Ba  Dual  R £430.  C8F; 
06.10.  NR:  Ctou&Sfr?. 

4370  (IM  71>  1,  VKH  ROUUUU,  D Hol- 
land (4-1):  2.  Hrab  (7-3  jWav);  a,  Suan 
Hawk  (10-1).  7-2  H-tev  Trilby.  7 nan  3. 1A  (M 
Johnston)  Tote  04.50;  £230,  Dual  F: 
£7-90.  CSF:  £1334.  Tncasfc  C8242  NFfc  Rex 
MundL  RuM  4 applies,  deduction  lOp  In  C. 
4-8*  (Ibi  9f)r  1,  VABOfTIL  SULTAN,  R 
Flranefi  (13-3);  X »y  Val—Ena  (11-2):  a. 
Praudmi  Jaok  (8-1).  7-2  law  Kamanav.  10 
ran  re  McMahon)  Tote:  £7.80:  Cl.7a  BU». 
£2.00.  Dual  F:  £43.40.  Trio:  £54.10.  CSF: 
£3937.  Tricast  £210.85. 
«*iJM*FCT.E77ia  OUADPOneilXO 

PERTH 

2J£Q  C*m  4f  HU*)  1,  PRIDK  OF  KASH- 
MIR, Q Tommy  (11-10  tew);  2,  Paw  Fran 
Home  (14-1):  3.  CeCstwn  Bay  (9-2).  7 
ran  8.  IS.  (P  Hobte)  Tate  Cl  .60;  Cl  30.  ESA0. 
Dual  F:  £1130.  CSR  £1436, 

188  (taCtel,  ANUHl  BFowtll  (1-4 
tnf.  X HoMera  M (4-1);  3,  ptao 
Chequer  (2&-1)  3 ran  B.  4.  (P  HoWa)  Tote: 
El  30;  Dual  R £1.10.  CSF:  £1.46. 

3JSO  (flat  Ch>  1,  RUSTY  BLADE,  RJoh»- 
aon  (12-1):  S.  TlnhniiaBiiuB  (11-4);  a, 
ToobU  Tw*  12-1  law).  G rot  6 17.  (P 
hhwteWTge:  CW30;  £2.10.  Cl  30  Dual  R 
caea  csf:  E39.ro. 

55?  f t VWTAOU  RUPb  A 

Oooain  (7-2);  a,  rtiMada  (3-1);  S,  W- 
Moaatanetoo  (»-4  tav).  6 ran  nc,  dteL  (C 

Wehanda)  Tote:  £430;  S2.10,  £130.  Dual  R 
£*50.  CSF:  £1134. 

f , SAXON  MEAD,  B 

PONM!  (9-gb  g,T FeeBe-  (12-1);*, 
FaiauuiP-H  5-2  tau  Monkey  Wench.  7 

1 .UOOO  HAHD,  R JOtav 
son  18- n tew];  2,  ChM  Wted  (11-4r  3, 

SSSnST"  ™ «■  «a 
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SPORTS  NEWS  21 


Ruberl  AmfeL  ung  hears  how  the  new  ^at  Harlequins  plans  to  bring  calm  io  the  ciub  after  Dick  Best’s  departure 

An  iron  fist  i 


International:  Wales  v Romania 


’s  kid  glove  Early  start 


PLAYER  power,  widely 
credited  with:  foe  ousting 
m»n  his  post  earlier  this  year 
of  Dick  Best,  former  Harle- 
quins director  of  rugby,  h ninff 
no  fear  for  Andy  thp 
new  man  in  charge  at  The 
Stoop. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  Win 
was  perceived  as  ex- 
ercising a key  role  in  the 
train  of  events  that  mposed 
Besfs  personal  rift  with  the 
dxeasing-rbom.  Ironically, 
Keast  fully  endorsed  Best's 
bullish  efforts  to  transform 
Quins  into  a hard-nosed  pro- 
fessional outfit  capable  of 
playing  more  than  a Cinder- 
ella role  in  the  Premiership 

but  which  grated  with  some. 

It  is  unlikely,  though; 
any  team  who  include  the 
former  England  captain  will 
prosper  unless  the  coaching 
staff  receives  his  firm  stamp 
of  approval  — which  hrfpg  to 
explain  why  Jack  Rowell 
wore  ldd  gloves  last  season  in 
his  treatment  of  Carling  in 
the  England  context. 

“Speaking  for  myself,  * 
have  a good  relationship  with 
Win,"  said  Keast  carefully. 
"However,  we’ve  had  several 
run-ins  and,  as  grown-up 
people  we’ve  sorted  them  out 
WO!  would  admit  that  he’ll 
try  to  get  away  with,  whatever 
he  can,  like  most  hitman 
beings. 

“But  it’s  my  responsibility 
to  steer  the  ship  in  one  direc- 
tion and  Will  has  to  rati  in  the 
same  vessel,  wm  and  I do 
have  differences  of  opinion, 
but  I’d  like  to  think  we  ran 
work  together  and  relate  to 
each  other  socially  too.” 

A few  seasons  ago  the  work- 
aholic Englishman  accepted  a 
job  with  Natal  when  that 
province  were  tagged  as  the 
also-rans  erf  the  South  African 
game.  Earlier  thin  year  he 
became  a Lions  coach  for  the 
tour  of  South  Africa  at  a time 
when  everyone  was  confi- 
dently predicting  a - Test 
series  whitewash  by  the 
Springboks. 

No  sooner  had  Keast 
returned  home  in  July,  mis- 
sion- accomplished,  than  he 
took  on  the  job  of  Harlequins 
director  of  rugby,  a post  pre- 
viously held  by  his  did  pal 
Best  until  he  was  ousted  in  a 
players’  revolt  last  May.  At 
3s,  Keast  is  the  youngest  man 
to  be  put  in  charge  of  a Pre- 
miership side. 

Harlequins  turned  to  Keast 
— who  was  recruited  as  first- 
team  coach  by  Best  a year  ago 
— mainly  because  of  his  im- 
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Head  above  the  rest . . . Andy  Keast  reminds  his  players  that  they  wifl  need  brain  as  well  as  brawn  if  they  are  to  succeed 


presalve  track  record  of  get- 
ting results. 

During  his  time  in  Durban, 
Natal  twice  won  the  Currie 
Cup;  the  Lions,  partly  due  to 
his  technical  advice,  won  a 
memorable  Test  series  2-1; 
and  Harlequins  qnnHfjp«t  for 
another  lucrative  run  in 
Europe. 

“I  believe  the  40~  players 
who  went  on  the  Linns  tour 
Can  nialm  a -significant  differ- 
ence to  foeir  .national  sides 
and  to  their  season 

as  a result  of  T.inn«  expert 

ence,"  «*id  Keast 
“There  Is  a special  chal- 
lenge involved  in  welding 
together  a side  of  different 
nationalities  irrespective  of 
irtielher  -IPs  - the-^  Ltensor 
Harlequins. 


“The  majority  of  top 
English  players  are  already 
under -contract,  which  means 
you  have  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity whenever  a European  or 
overseas  player  offers  you 
something  you  cant  get  any- 
where else.”  . ~ . 

It  was  Best,  ♦hnngh,  who 
showed  rival  dnba  foe  way 
forward  by  wtgnlng  three 
Frenchmen,  Cabannes,  Bene- 
sech-  and  Lacroix  (who  had 
played  for  Natal)  and  serving 
notice  that  Quins  were  nd 
longer  a recreational  dub  fin- 
city  brokers. 

■ The  difference  between  the 
two  personalities  perhaps  is 
that  Keast  wields  the  iron  fist 
with  the  innocent  demeanour 
oTa  choir  bdyr  * - ” -./• 

“I  came  into  this  job  far 


quicker  than  anyone  could 
possibly  have  expected  — in- 
deed a few  months  ago  it  was 
a million  miles  away  from  my 
thoughts,”  admitted  Keast, 
who  was  as  surprised  as  any- 
one by  the  turbulent  sequence 
of  events  that  saw  Best  exit 
after  nearly  two  decades  as 
player,  mphiin  and  coach. 

“Given  the  typeof  person! 
am,  I would  want  my  players 
to  hear  that  I believe  they  are 

r-npnKlp  of  winning  a major 

trophy  thin  season  — I think 
you  have  to  show  total  belief 
in  the  squad  you  have  to  work 
with.  If  however,  I were  to 
take  a step  backwards  for  a 
more  detached  view,  I would 
probably  suggest  the  squad  Is 
not  quite  ready  to  win  the 
title.  • 


“Having  said  that,  I hope 
they  can  prove  me  wrong. 
We’re  the  club  everyone  loves 
to  hate  for  whatever  reason.  I 
thfntr  that  attitude  is  a throw- 
back  to  the  amateur  era  when 
thore  of  our  players  who 
worked  in  the  City  were  sup- 
posed to  be  better  off  finan- 
cially than  players  elsewhere. 
I think  that  was  a myth  and  I 
certainly  don't  see  Harle- 
quins as  a money  club.” 

KMtgt  remains  imgwprvirjg 
in  his  loyalty  to  Best  — “I 
learned  a lot  from  Dick,  he 
had  a vision,  and  he  was  mov- 
ing Harlequins  in  the  right 
direction"  — bat  he  firmly 
rejects  the  notion  that  The 
Stoop  Hub  become  dominated 
by  player  power. 

“It  might  have  been  an 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JBOON8 

issue  last  season.  but  I don't 
think  itn  ever  be  a problem 
here  — from  board  level 
down,-  the  management 
understands  that  if  it  were 
allowed  to  happen,  it  would 
be  the  total  ruin  of  the  dub." 
- For  all  his  rationalism  and 
scientific  attimiiftn  to  detail, 
Keast  stall  places  the  passion 
of  players  near  the  top  of  his 
list  of  rugby  virtues,  hence 
bis  decision  to  appoint  the 
Ireland  ^ Lions  hooker, 
Keith  Wood,  as  the  new  Quins 
captain. 

‘Tm  hoping  the  passion 
Keith  shows,  especially  when 
he  wears  that  green  shirt,  will 
mb  off  cm  some  of  our  English 
players,  who  maybe  don't 
think  if  s hip  to  be  passion- 
ate," explained  Keast 


concerns 
Bowring 


PSkIRms 


IT  WAS  not  so  long  ag» 
that  anyone  involved  in 
Welsh  rugby  who  ven- 
tured north  was  banned 
[ for  life,  but  Wales  will  this 
afternoon  turn  on  the  north- 
ern lights  when  they  play  a 
home  international  outside 
South  Wales  for  the  first  time. 

Romania  are  the  visitors  to 
the  Racecourse  Ground,  home 
of  Wrexham  FC.  and  Wales 
will  be  hoping  they  do  not 
have  as  much  trouble  on  foe 
field  as  they  have  had  off  it. 

Already  without  the  in- 
jured scrum-half  Robert  How- 
ley  and  the  wing  leuan  Evans, 
Wales  have  lost  three  of  their 
other  summer  Lions  to  in- 
jury: Neil  Jenkins.  Scott 
Gibbs  and  Scott  QulnnelL 
The  centre  Allan  Batuman 
and  the  booker  Barry  Wil- 
liams are  playing  under  du- 
ress after  initially  opting  to 
appear  for  Richmond  at  Sara- 
cens tomorrow.  They  could 
Kid  up  playing  in  both  games. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the 
Wales  coach  Kevin  Bowring 
has  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
the  fixture.  “It  is  far  too  early 
in  the  season  for  players, 
clubs  and  Cans,”  he  said 
“We  have  to  look  at  foe 
number  of  internationals  we 
are  playing.  Eight  or  nine  is 
the  optimum  number  a year 
but  we  are  playing  for  more 
than  that  Players  are  not  get- 
ting a long  enough  break  and 
they  are  becoming  stale.” 

The  capacity  at  the  Race- 
course is  only  12.000.  but 
there  win  need  to  be  a late 
rush  of  ticket  sales  if  the 
ground,  one  of  Wales's  three 
World  Cup  venues,  is  to  be 
filled. 

North  Wales  is  a soccer 
heartland  but  the  Welsh 
Rugby  Union's  director  of 
rugby.  Terry  Cobner,  is  anx- 
ious to  exploit  its  rugby 

potential. 

The  Wales  second-row 
Steve  Moore  was  bom  in 
Wrexham  and  only  started 
playing  rugby  by  accident  as 
a 17-year  dd. 

*lt  was  all  soccer.”  he  said. 
“My  ambition  was  to  play  for 
Everton.  but  1 went  to  Wrex- 
ham RPC  one  evening  to  help 
my  recovery  from  injury,  was 
invited  to  play  in  a friendly 
I and  I have  not  looked  back.” 


Cobner  is  considering  the 
idea  of  fast-tracking  a North 
Wales  side  into  Welsh  rugby’s 
first  division,  boosting  it  with 
international  players  on  the 
lines  of  the  Australian  Capi- 
tal Territory. 

Wales  are  expected  to  de- 
feat the  relatively  weak 
Romanians  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Bowring’s  focus  will  be 
on  his  front  five,  which  con- 
centrated on  Its  set-piece  play 
on  foe  summer  tour  of  North 
America. 

At  outside-half.  Arwel 
Thomas  will  have  to  contend 
with  the  threat  of  Jenkins  be- 
fore November's  tour  by  New 
Zealand. 

”1  am  in  the  possession  hut 
the  pressure  is  on  me,”  said 
Thomas.  ‘T  intend  to  play  my 
normal  game,  which  is  bring- 
ing others  into  play.  There 
are  no  shackles  on  me  and  I 
am  determined  to  hold  on  to 
the  position." 

Walks,  K Mw«n  (Pontypridd);  W 
PrHltr  (LUnalll).  A Mmmi 
(Richmond).  L P»Im  (Cardiff).  O 
TkuM,  (Brldgand):  A TIwimi 
(Swanaaa).  r jafc*  (Pontypridd),  e 
Loader  (SwtMMl.  ■ Will  lama 
(Richmond).  O Yarns  (CatdMl.  • Maara 
I Mas  slay).  M Raorlay  (Pontypridd).  R 
(Swmmi).  M Dwm  (Bath). 
Q Jonas  I Cardin,  capft.  llapSaaa— aSa«  M 
(LianaUI).  L Ante  (CardUT).  H 


Harrlaa  (Harlaaulna),  a 'WtMama 
tCortfW).  i.  Stalai  (CaitUHV  « liaMa 
(Sutoobi 

ROaUMUt  V Manal  (Cluj  Un (varsity);  L 
Cnioarin  (Steaua  Bucharest).  R 
ODiwfciaaa  (Pau).  O ■nSna^a  (Timisoara  i. 
I Raiarn  (Dinamo  Bucharasl);  • 
O—ma  (Dinamo  Bocharasi).  M laaab 
(Dinamo  Bucharest):  O VM  (Narttormai. 
M Modal  (Dinamo  Bucharaal).  A 
lataaaami  (Dinamo  Bucnai  astj.  T Ina 
(Nmaofl no.  capi).  V Nadalaa  (Dinamo 
ButhilSIl),  f Coradaonu  (Staoua 
Bucharest).  > Sapor  (Fanil  Constanta).  C 
DrasaatMa  (SISaua  Bucharest). 
Rapta  pmaaln  P Wltu  (8toaua 
Bucharasl).  1 Tatar  (Contog  GRurglu),  T 
Rwanda  (Fanil  Constanta).  M 
(Steaua  Bucharest).  C Stti 
Bucharest),  D Hlaalaa 
Bucharest) 

Rafaraar  I Raraaga  (3RU). 


(Dinamo 

(Stoaua 


Thomas . . . underpressure 


Premiership  preview 


MR- 


■•tv 


but  Malln 


I ATH  may  have  been  nGf 
ithe  pace  when  theylost 
'their  opening  league 
game,  against  Newcastle  last 
weekend  but  most  people’s 
favourites  to  take  the  inaugu- 
ral Premiership  title . yester- 
day pipped  Twickenham  in 
disciplining  their  ..wayward 
flanker  Nathan  Thomas. 

Bath  have  banned  the 
Welshman  for  three  weeks 
following  his ' dismissal  for 


kicking  Newcastle’s  England 
fUH-baCk  Tim-Stimpson  ashe 
wastrapped  atthe  bottom  of  a 
ruck.'  TTie  suspension  runs 
until  September  is  and  the 
club  have  £lsofined  Thomas 

pp  iiridl»KflrMiwfl  nniwint  . . 

Thomas  stiB  feces  a Rugby 
Football  Union  disciplinary 
hearing.  ..'•'  Twickenham’s 
recommended  •’  punishment 
for.  kicking  or  stamping  is  60 
days,  hut  the  EFU  panel  will 
fafcp  Bath’s  instant  punish- 
ment into  account  when  it  de- 
bates his  case.  '• 


Thomas  can  . eqjoy  one  final 
match,  for.  Wales  today,  be- 
fore his  enforced 'rest'  Many 
of  his  club-mates  look  as  if 
they  could  have  done  with  a 
break  themselves  in  the  sum- 
mer. Last  week  Bath  were 
without  a dozen  internation- 
als. Mike  Catt  has  joined  the 
walking  wounding.  Hie  has  a 
groin  strain  and  misses 
today’s  trip  to  Harlequins 
where  Richard  Butiand  takes 
over  at  fly-half.  . . 

At  least  Bath  can  welcome 
back  three  of  their  injured 


contingent  at  The  Stoop.  Jon 
Callard,  Jon  Sleightholme 
and  Dan  Lyle  return  while 
the  RngiflTtfi  and  Lions  hooker 
Mark  Regan  makes  his  Bath 
dehut 

Thierry  Lacroix,  whose 
kicks  helped  Quins  win  their 
opening  garn*»  at  Northamp- 
ton, moves  from  fly-half  to 
centre  to  replace  Will  Carling 
who  was  injured  at  Franklins 
Gardens.  Rob  Lfley  takes  over 
at  No.  10  alongside  the  scrum- 
half  Nick  Walshe. 

The  champions  Wasps  saw 


their  league  season  delayed 
last  week  because  the  Notting 
Hill  Carnival  is  on  their  door- 
step. Worried  Bristol  support- 
ers are  fearing  a procession 
today  when  Wasps  come  to 
the  Memorial  Ground. ' 

But  Simon  Shaw,  the  Lions 
lock  who  left  Bristol  for 
Wasps  in  the  summer,  is  in- 
jured and  will  not  be  feeing 
his  old  dub  who  welcome 
back  their  pack  leader  Richie 
Collins.  Wasps,  never  beaten 
by  Bristol  in  the  league,  can 
afford  to  leave  Gareth  Rees 


and  Chris  Sheasby  on  their 
bench. 

Leicester,  who  were  to  have 
been  Wasps  first  opponents 
last  week,  unveil  the  Fijian 
sevens  expert  Waisale  Serevi 
In  their  side  to  fece  Glouces- 
ter at  Welford  Road.  Two 
other  Leicester  debutants  are 
the  20-year-old  Australian 
Michael  Horak  at  full-back 
and  the  flanker  Martin  Cony, 
who  followed  foe  recent  lead 
of  Regan  and  Shaw  and  left 
Bristol.  Gloucester  are 
unchanged. 


Coventry  ready  to  blaze  a trail 
after  Coundon  Road  feels  heat 


COVENTRY,  one  of  the 
favourites  for  promo- 
tion to  Premiership  One. 
Mck  off  their  league  season 
this  afternoon  against  local 
rivals  Moseley  despite  an 
overnight  fire  in  a store- 
room at  Coundon  Road. 

The  fire  destroyed  five 
kits  and  the  club’s  supply 
of  balls  and  police  suspect 
It  was  cansed  by  arsonists. 

Michael  Dods  and  Dun- 
can Hodge  have  become  the 
latest  players  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  Scottish 
game  by  signing  contracts 
with  the  Scottish  Rugby 
Union. 


The  left-wing  Dods,  who 
returned  to  Gala  in  the 
summer  after  a spell  in 
England  with  Northamp- 
ton. is  currently  with  the 
Scottish  Borders  squad  pre- 
paring for  their  first  Euro- 
pean Cup  tie  away  to  the 
holders  Brive  next 
weekend. 

The  Watsonians  fly-half 
Hodge,  who  scored  67 
points  in  the  recent  tour  of 
South  Africa,  has  followed 
Ms  international  captain 
Rob  Wain wright's  lead  In 
rejecting  overtures  from 
elsewhere  to  continue  his 
career  in  Scotland. 


Weekend  fixtures 


.•ar 


* 


4\ 


£ 


.0  unless  stated) 
!a-t  = on-ticket)  . 


FA  CARUNO  PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal  v Tottenham - 

Aston  Villa  v Leeds. 


Chatea*  v Southampton . 
C Palaca  V Blackburn— 
Derby  v Barnsley. 


Man  Utd  v Coventry — 
Shaft  Wed  v Leicester.. 
West  Ham  v Wimbledon 


Liverpool  v Newcastle . 


AmertoT  ColWsrlSS  v Maine  Road;  Bn- 
Itngtiam  Synv  Brandon 
Utd  v Picked  no  TK  Hairegaw 
South  Shields:  MaUodf  Tn_v  &aM«i_Aah- 
kKuBedllnaton  Tenlei*  v 

pool  (Wren)  Rvre 

rS  v OsMtt  Tn;  Dwraty  v 

BUdmortfi  MW  v 
Ilkeston  Tn;  To* 

Raterlaa  rwawv 

rract  OMIlarM  v Oewn i AIK  AnwW-Tnv 
ShHdoru  B)lllnB«tafli  Tn  » BiuiA,wrm: 
Ualtby  Mein  v Shotton  Comradas  Wpar 
grove  Ate  v WNday  Bsk  Nethertisiyv 

hjoe  CA;  confllaton  TH  v Osrwetv  a 
ffiSia  Tn  v Shaw  edt  Gt  Hatwod  Tnv 
sSStoe;  Louth  UM  » 

Baloer  Tn  v Oltwop  N& 

vUiseWy;  CrooKTn  1 

IBunmdaiti  tattan««rA^v 
PSi  U^dge  * "HI 


Hormaiienon;  ■ - - „ — 

Tit;  aorrtwrah  Vte  » 

“nSST  WflW 

v Easlnflton  CoUlaiy:  Harro^te  TT>» 
AmKhorpe  wed:  Fakanham  Tftvaows 
bridse:  Bvna^mrRvra  v 

Siatlord  Tn  v OesnoroiiBh  T«  Dtiotay  Tn  v 

Bridonorth  Tn, 

Mn  Tw*H  eanbwy.uw  » °^!S: 

P*ft  Wakanall  v 

A Ltoyd  v Soham  Tti  Rnflt*  rtnddjrimr 
-wedimflew;  Boaion  Tn 
BracMtv  Tn  v Caoannoe  lb*  3ud°"  p°”* 
WdTBv  JttWmarketTn;  ftoasgwvyg 
Midlands  RbHsk) Rrfonl  Mg C. 
SandeMI  Bor  v BpaMns  Utd;Raimd»Tnv 
-SMnai  Tn;  WHtan  utd  v toajfnffrw 

RsodHcti  utd  y waWnoborouB«  ™ : wng 

Chib  Watvrtck  v StWaotS 
v Gdrieatoo;  nwi  villa  y Barwag: 
market  Tb  v Stnnaord;  HWgn 
UKt  VS  Rugby  v ChaMtW  Pte.SJ! 
Sioxkrtch  pi;  Stoorpou  M*"  » *52? 
firidgs  Ta:  NafiainpiBn  spencer  " •»» 
boya  Tic  wnsdiam 
fiuchby  v Bokhnera  61  MMtaaK 
atone  hMatia v Marlow;  v 

v East  Thurrock  Utd;  Radtwah  twjj 
Baddnoaidej  GWya  AIR  v Len^rrf:  wa 
tori  v ca  wakartna  rwk  j 

bertey  -TB;  Horsham  v NmUiwoo*  Croydo" . 
. v MMa  Oafc;  TBntrtdBa  *Wta  ,v  CMtirngw  I 
C;  CorWHan-Casaaia  y AvMay:  teattw^ 


MATIOMW1DE  LEAOUK 


Charlton  v Man  C.^ — i i 

Hudctersflakf  v Stxrff  Utd: 
Ipswich  v west  Brom  — - 

ModnrForsSt  v OPR 

Portsmouth  V Oxford  Utd. 
RsadWtO  ySradtord  C__ 
Stoke  v Swindon. 


Sunderland  v Norwich . 


Tranmere  v MWdleabreugh— 
Wotywtwrafjton  y Bury. — _ 


Crewe  v Port  Vale . 


Bourne  mouthy  Btedtpool 
Brantford. v Grimsby  — , — 

BrtStoTCv  W3(prrr— — 

Burnley  v Brtstol 
CarlMe  v.  Nonhampton  •. 
Luton  v OMhSm. 


?4. 


Ptymouto  v CbestefflbJd . 
Preston  v Watford 

Wafsaii  v Southend^ 

WyoomtMv.Rjfoam— 

Yorlc  vGBnJnBhamJ — ___ 


TtataU  DMsloii 

Bamet  v Cheater — — 

BripMon  v 1 Ortera — 

Cambridfle  Utd  v Shrewsbury.. 
Cardiff  v Note  Co. 


Darlington  v Rotbertuim — 1 
Doncaster  y Exeter.  ' ? 


UUIR^swi  J 

HarMpool- v tfaccWWd 
Hull  Y Swansea 


Lincoln  v Scarborough, 
Rochdale  v Peterborough. 
Scunthorpe  v Mansffekt. 


Torquay  v Colclwstw- 
head  v Wealdalonay  languor  Sports  y 

easasai^ssags 

asmom  Tn;  HaBshsm-Tti  v M»Pofic« 
Edth-  Tn  v- Harlow  Tn;  wwwihoe  Tn  y 
CJilpstead:  Croydon -Adr  v BeaoonMIaW 

StOOBL.- . . ■ 

Part  Ite—  HIWaBdow  BjW  * 

■npwa  IM  V oapfort  Hsaaortav  Barton 
IM  unton  ntsmaa  * vntfog  .torw 
KJngsbury  Tn  v Porotwa  a®namftjv  Deel 
TrcMaMaidTn  v BorttHanstoad  Trs  Paa- 
(ietia»an  A-Talaoambsi.v  Raoon  thd-.CMK 
«S«l " Potters  B^Ta  Romlonl  v HorOerd 
TWHy BssUd  v ctwSoat  8t  Pater.  Time 
BHdSav  .wmwhaa*;  saiaay  v aw MyiC 
Warn  BC  * Hamel  .London 

Conwy  v Altar  ABC  Royaon  Tn  v Stara- 
ha^MMdon  Tn  v RuMlp  Manor;  Bteda 
»mi  vtottfr  A.Palwdaras  tfant^uyh  * 
Amadah-  AitMay  Tri  *-M«aBi>.  ~ft>  torij 
BartUtfiv  BaaMea  UThTbamasmsaoTriy 

Tn  V TMBay  'RVnK  Cove  y Brortwnquna;r 


BOX'S  SCOTTISH  ULAQUE 
Praader  DtvWon 

Aberdeen  v Dundee  Utd. 
Dunfermline  v St  Johnstone . 
Heartsy  I 

Kilmarnock  v Motherwell . 

■comm  UEAQUE 
Hrst  PhrWon  •- 

Airdrie  v Particle-: 


Dundee  v Ralth. 

Hamfllon  v'Ayr. 

St- Mirren  v Or  t 
Sdrilng  v FaHdrk  ' 

SteccndFtNvWort^ 

"‘"‘lak-'V  Clyde — S 


astaft 


Clydebank  ^L. 


LMngston  v Queen  of  South^— 
Stenhousemulr  v Invsffteaa  Cf . 
Stranraer  v Brechin  ,V  _ ■_ 

Thhrd  DMstan  • 

Berwick  v Arbroath. 


Dumbarton  v Alloa 


East  surfing  v Queen-*  Pk. 
Montrose  v Cowdenbeatfi- 
Rosa  County  v AlWoq - 


FnmwTn  v WoWoflham  Tn;  Lymtaglon  v 
Enditafgfo  TVertoa  Trt  v Weymouth:  a 
Btazoy  V TesbMte  ta;  Wlinborae  Tn  v 
Fslraortb  Tn;  Odd  Down  v BaekeefrllM: 
neat  Tn  v.' Thame  UM;  Bmora  v-Huqger- 
lortf  Tv,  Waaon  Rvre  v Cams  TW  Ctavedoh 
Tn  v Bamanon  Wfi  HartaquInK  Bowne- 
KKMOh  V Gosport  Bon  Bridporl  v Buddng- 
ham  Tif  Newport 'AFC  v Mafdanbsed  Utd; 
OUcot  Th  v TSonton  Tre  Glastonbury  v 
Chand  Tm  Andover  v Pbrtaoroctb  Wt 
Ban— ale  Tn  v Carterton  Tm  Watnripo- 
viu«  v Reading  Tn;  MMtetwn  Th  v rata 
Tm  idnahead  v MangetateWUM.  Teaawv 
rmn  Chatham  Tn-v  Banstted  An  (10, 
omfntnian'Fra-Hetewm  v Garun  Tm 
Heanor  Tn  v Sanord  CMJHaftampconTn  » 
Bouthand  Manor.  Ghappey  utd  v yftsvaor 
ft  &oa  - 


qWVAUXHAm,(N»— IILBi  Dover  v 
HadnaMorurHaHtay  v Weutng;  Hmtord  v 
Stevenage:  Kettering  v CneRanheim.iOd- 
Dennhww  vtiayw-MoracambevTetiaRh 
Rushden  « O'monffl  v Gateshead;  aouth- 

Sv  Pambonaigh;  StteybildBe  v Btouto; 

tm  v Northwtch:  Yeovtly  leek  Tn. 
wnwowh  IRarmiA  WraMlar  'teblelwil 
AHretoia  Tn  vAetrir®»n  aartef.  Bwrtwr 
Bridge  v Aittweham:  Barrow  v stmep 
Auddamh  Blyin  Spartans  v Galoabonwgn; 
Boaion  uai  v Charity;  FiWdoy  * Lwtcaa- 
U;  Hyda  Utd  v .Marino;  Rodcfiffo  Bor  v 
Cotwyn  Bbb  fUatcom  v Emtey;  Spwtny- 
moerv  loigh  RMI:  VHwUtf  IW  v BMae- 
ley.  HMtDMMoH  Wfuon  Ate  v Whhby 

Tm  Worth®ton  v Aafricai  UW. 


Waw  Hotter OB  v Praacot  CobteC  Raute- 
DotwnUtd-vVK«fwfl  GM. . 
*Bmm..ia»u)i»"ci-iioaTii««it 
lium  M Division:  Con—tt  v 
Murton. 


Haltftm. 


■Worn  Ayles- 
bury v Bishop '«  storttord;  Boraham  Wood 
v Carsnalam:  Choenam  v Pwa— C tag  A 
fted  v Harrow  Bor  Duhricb  v Gravaaand  ft 
N:  Hendon  v.  Baatogstoks;  Klngstontan  v 
Bromiay;  Oodord  C v SI  AIOmb;  Simon  tod 
v HsybridSK  Wafton  ft  Hsraham  v Hhchln: 
Yeaning  v EnOald.  tea  DMMoa*  Akter. 
shot  Tta-v  Bognor  Rogla  Tn:  Molesay  v 
Hampton;  Staines  Tn  v BJItericey  Tn;  11*- 
brtdfle  y Clrertny  Tn  Mmoumd  PMriwi 
BrafoUea  Tn  v Camay  tatorut  TooJJng  ft 
keobam  v Bedford  Tn. 


■ AaMofdTnv  Burton  Alb;  Alhwafono 


v Salisbury:  Beth  v Cambridge  d Bror 
grove  v Gresfey  Rvrw  Dorohaster  v 
Worcester  C;  Forest  Green  v Ktega  Lynn; 
toouceeter  C a Roth  well  Tn;  Halesowen  v 
St  Leonards;  Hastings  vTwmrorth;  FAwee- 
ton  v Crwtey  TB;  Stangbouma  v Merthyr. 
■Mwtf  Dfefelom  Badworth  Utd  v 
Orarthero  T«  Moor  Green  v Boston  Tfl; 
Sbepaned  Dynamo  v Corby  Tm  WttMcn 
TA  v sollhun  Bor.  a a mfc  w ■ Pbrielom 
Ctneerfo rd  Tn  v Cbehnstord  C;  Newport 
(loW)  v Urn gate;  Wttnay  Tn  v WastorvS- 
Mera.  Tuanaiuaw  Havant  Tn  v Baldock 
TH.  ...  ■ 

Bfoaiord  v KeynshanT' Tn. 

(11.Q):  Nret 
DMelaae  Cambridge  Utd  v Portsmouth; 
Fulham  v Arsenal:  Leyton  Orient  v Chart- 
ton  Ath;  UIRwbS  v amfo^arn;  OPR  v 
Crystal  Palace;  Southend  utd  v .pawlch; 
Tottenham  vWatUtKlVM  Ham  v Norwich 
C.  Beeari  OIvMbh  Boumwnoulh  v Bris- 
tol Rvra;  Brighton  v Brentford;  Bristol  C v 
Tottenham;  Boteheater  Utd  v Wysomlw 
VutonTn  v Oxford  Uut  Raartng  v Safndonc 
Southampton  v Barnet 
lBaauE  or  WAUBr  Aberystwyth  v 
Porthmadog;  Berry  Tn  v Rhyl  tz.0);  Caw- 
narlon  Tn  • ~Rhayady  Tn:  Cwwo  v 
BaAgor  Cs  Carmarthen  Tn  « mint  Tn; 
ConiiahVOuayvHwrtgwHillavariordWMt 
v wetslipod*;  ToU  Net  Bo!  V Inlar  Cabte- 
ToL 

tlWt  CUR  H.Mi  a Bangor  v 
Dooganoort  Fvffls, 

hi  ihnosiiL  luauB  PVaavur  otr> 
Mam  Finn  Hups  v Drogheda  Ud  (7.S0): 
SUge  Ttvrf  « Bonamiens  (Tjgq.  Taner- 
rewi  Cert  C v Dundalk  (2J}h  Shalbeww  v 

raikamy  C (3.1^;  UCO  v atwnroc*  Rvra 

' 

mm  IteAOUte  Frawder  PteMaw  Ante 

V Omagh  To;  CBfUvfil*  v CrusadOte; 
Oteraorao  v LlrttaM. 


ADIDAS  nntOHM  CHALLBMOH 

(SheOtatd  Arena):  a— it  Huh:  SbstneW 
Sharks-  v Atoacorap  (tkin)  (6J0);  Looperds 
vTVTetaml  Rhbndorf  (dor)  (8AS).  Tomer- 
raws  Thhil  ptona  dwelt  (4JJ).  A"* 
PJDk  • . 

Hodwr 

■ ILHDADnwaii  England  v Australia 
{2S0,  Mlton  Kaynoo). 

lew  Hodcay 

Cam  Maneneater  v 

SneftMd  (BJQ:  Pattosy  y Tatfonl  (BJ0), 


Rugby  Union 
ismBntATtosiAL  match,  Wales  v 
Romania  (Wrexham  RS). 


(2J30):  Leinster  v Cotmasht  (Donnybrook); 
(RavenWB). 


Bristol  v Wasps;  Harlequin*  * Beth  <2.1 5); 
Leicester  v Qoucseter;  London  Irish 
Sals.  Tune  men  Mawcaatla  v Northamp- 
ton: Saracens  v Richmond. 
fPimlireMi  Two.  Bedford  v Rotherhsm; 
Coventry  v Moseley;  London  8cMUah  v 
Fyloe;  OrraU  v Btockhaato;  WaketWd  v 
Bxatar;  West  Hartlepool  v watsrioo. 

JStWSOM  NATIONAL  LBAMISb  O 

Leeds  v Harrogate;  Liverpool  St  Helena  v 
Worcester;  Lyoney  w Rugby;  Newbury  y 
Reading;  OSey  v Nottingham;  Roaslyn 
Park  v Money:  Wharfedate  v Lamton 


Tm  Miitou  Aapabta  w BlnrtogtamtBon- 
hua;  Hfocktey  v Wfonlngton  Park;  LfoftRald 
v Bfourbridge;  Nuneaton  v Sedgley  Par*; 
Sandal  v Preston  Grasshoppers;  ShaSlakJ 
v Manchester;  Wafaali  v Kendal. 

Tea  t.utoa  Baridog  » cambartoy:  CJWrt- 
tenham  v WemivS-Mara;  Eahar  v Ra- 
drutt;  Henfoy  v North  Watsham;  Mat  Polkte 
v Bridgwater:  Plymouth  v Clltun;  Tabard  v 


BRU  UUQUH  TROPHYt  teoap  A:  Currie 
v Uusseteiir^C  OMa  v Glasgow  Hawks; 
Hawtdk  v ueiroaa;  Hariett  FP  v Klrkcaldyi 
Preston  Lodge  v Edtehurgh  Aeads.  Oreop 
to>  Dundee  HSFP  v Blggar.  Paablaa  v 
Boreughmulr  Stirling  County  v Kelso: 
WMsonlana  v Jad^orest  WSst  of  Scotland 
v Kilmarnock. 

CUm  HAICHi  Newport  XV  v Cross  Keys 
PJD- 

Ta— mow 

WBLBH  HAtiOMAL  UUOUB  (2J0J: 
Newbridge  v Marteyr. 


Rugby  laegtu 

HATKHUU.  CGMmtDtCa  LXAOUB 
(130):  Prandan  Askant  v Bavarlvy:  Dud- 
ley H1H  » Wigan  SI  Patridv  tgremonl  v 
StoJdlswwTh;  Lock  Lane  v Leigh  Mhwre; 
MayfleM  v wuney  Central;  Okfrtam  3t 
Aim  v Haworttv  west  Hull  v wbobiml 
terse  Dhrivlinr  Barrow  tefond  v SMruuflh: 
East  Leeds  v Moktarean:  Loigh  East  v 
Mtuom;  umord  v Eastmoor:  RedMD  v 
ThomhIB;  Shaw  eras  v BtackDraoiC 
Wigan  St  Jude*  r OuJrxl 
leretod  bfodom  CrosfJalds  v York 
Acorn;  Dewsbury  Moor  v Dodwonh;  Hull 
Doekare  v EcclOK  London  Stdta  v Now 
Earewicfc;  Normawton  v Ovandwr,  SKMai  v 
Faateen  tone  Amateur. 

Tomorrow  . 

BiOUBB  own  UUm  Caetletord  v 
Shafted  pjoj;  London  v Bradford  (B 35k 
Oldham  v Wsrriogfon;  Sanord  v Haiitex:  Si 
listens  v peris. 

UIYWOUAL  PUmUXRSlflPl  riniivls 

RenlrBsrrowv  Lancashire  Lyrnc  Wortdng- 
Bn  v Whltenawn.  bat  Turitola  Peek 
Hall  KR  v Hull;  York  v WtertfoM.  lancto 
nv  tali  Lafoh  v Kelgtltoy;  Bwtffion  v 
WWiob.  Vast  Vbrfeabtra  Mto  Bremley  » 
Batley;  Hunstei  v Hudderaftete  (X30). 


Rugby  League 


Raper  aiming  to 
end  on  high  note 


THE  Castleford  Tigers 
coach  Stuart  Raper  is  aim- 
ing to  celebrate  survival  in 
the  Super  League  by  defeat- 
ing Sheffield  Eagles  tomor- 
row at  Wheldon  Road.  He  has 
named  an  unchanged  side  for 
the  final  game  of  the  season 
despite  foe  22-14  defeat  at 

Warrington  on  Monday. 

*q  think  it  is  very  important 
we  win,”  he  said,  “and-  2 win 
be  stressing  that  to  the  play- 
ers. I realty  want  us  to  go  out 
and  have  a committed  effort 
“It  is  not  a matter  of  telling 
the  players  we  have  to  win,  it 
Is  a matter  of  saying  we  want 
to  win.  Although  it  is  a differ- 
ence in  only  a couple  of 
words,  It  can  make  a big  dif- 
ference in  the  way  yon  play 
and  your  attitude. 

‘1  think  for  foe  first  time 
this  season  they  can  play 
without  foe  pressure  an  their 
shoulders,  those  extra  few  ki- 
los they  have  been  lugging 
around  in  the  thought  that  If 
they  drop  this  ball  or  throw 
that  bad  pass  that  could  be 
foe  one  that  gets  - than  into 
relegation. 

“The  players  want  to  go  out 
on  a winning  note.  We  do  not 
want  to  stay  in  the  top  league 
on  someone  else's  result  It 
would  be  nice  to  go  up  an- 
other natch  above  Paris. 

“Sheffield  are  playing  some 
good  football  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  very  much 
os  our  game.  It  Is  going  to  be 
tough  because  they  have 
beaten  some  erf  the  top  sides.” 
The  prop  Dean  Sampson 
(ankle  injury)  and  centre 


David  rihajmian  (calf  injury) 

are  still  out  but  should  be  fit 
for  the  Premiership  play-offs 
the  following  week. 

London  Broncos  are 
bracing  themselves  for  a 
Hai»fcia*h  when  they  entertain 
the  Super  League  champions 
Bradford  Bulls  at  The  Stoop 

tomorrow.  The  Bulls  lost 
their  100  per  cent  league  re- 
cord at  home  to  Wigan  on 
Monday  and  their  full-back 
Stuart  Spruce  said  foe  play- 
ers must  put  that  behind 
them  and  quickly  return  to 
winning  ways. 

’It  was  a surprise  to  be 
beaten,"  he  said.  "When  you 
lead  18-6  you  don’t  normally 
expect  to  lose.  But  Wigan  did 
well  and  now  it  is  up  to  us  to 
return  to  winning  ways. 
Apart  from  the  confidence 
factor  we  don’t  want  to  go 
into  the  Premiership  with 
two  defeats  just  behind  us. 

“Although  we’re  already 
champions,  London  will  want 
to  knock  us  off  our  perch.” 

Meanwhile,  Warrington’s 
Tongan  prop  George  Mann 
will  miss  tomorrow’s  trip  to 
relegated  Oldham  Bears  after 
suffering  a hamstring  injury 

in  Monday's  victory  over 
Castleford.  The  teenager  War- 
ren Stevens  returns  to  the 
front  row. 

The  Rugby  Football  League 
disciplinary  committee  has 
found  the  Hull  Kingston 
Rovers  prop  Des  Harrison  not 
guilty  of  aiming  a punch  at  an 
opponent  in  their  divisional 
Premiership  meeting  with 
York  last  weekend. 


Ice  hockey 


Outrage  as 
players  face 
rise  in  fines 


W©  Batchelder 


A STORM  may  be  brewing 
for  foe  spoil’s  administra- 
tors over  the  decision  to 
reduce  suspensions  but  in- 
crease players’  fines  for  of- 
fences committed  on  ice.  Play- 
ers will  have  to  foot  the  bill 
themselves.  Amounts  from 
£100  to  £1,500  are  allowed  for 
in  foe  new  rules. 

Tan  Cooper,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ice  Hockey  Players’ 
Association,  was  disap- 
pointed his  group  had  not 
been  consulted. 

"We’ve  sent  out  a question- 
naire to  our  club  reps  and 
also  spoken  to  some  Superlea- 
gue coaches  to  get  their  opin- 
ion. We  are  going  to  approach 
the  Superleague  through 
their  new  director  of  sport, 
Richard  Boprey,  and  try  to 
persuade  the  board  to  recon- 
sider their  decision."' 

Cooper  is  hopeflil  that  Bo- 
prey.  an  American  former 
player  and  coach  with  the 
Slough,  Streatham  and 
Oxford  clubs,  will  share  the 
association’s  view  that  such 
fines  will  cause  major  prob- 
lems, not  least  for  referees 
who  have  tn  control  players 
in  a physical  contact  sport 
where  the  average  wage  is 
around  £S50  per  week. 

The  attendance  for  tomor- 
row night’s  seasonopening 
Benson  and -Hedges  Cup  fix- 
ture between  the  Manchester 
Storm  and  the  Sheffield  Steel- 
ers  could  near  the  European 
record  of  17,245.  This  was  set 
when  the  sides  last  met  at  the 
same  venue  in  February. 
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Cricket 


The  inscrutable  captain  who 
thrives  on  responsibility 


Lancastrian  may  have  taken  counsel  but  he 
remains  his  own  man,  says  Mike  Sefvey 


THIS  past  week  has 
been  typical  Athers. 
Typical  that  he 
wanted  time  to  con- 
sider the  biggest  career  move 
of  his  life  in  an  environment 
that  would  not  clutter  his 
thoughts,  typical  too  that  he 
would  have  taken  counsel  hut 
remained  his  own  man 
But  behind  the  Inscrutable 
face  that  he  presents  at  press 
conferences,  one  could  not 
help  but  detect  the  amuse- 
ment he  felt  at  keeping 
people  guessing,  and  the  glee 
at  the  notion  that  he  might 
have  turned  the  tables  on  a 
select  few.  Contrary  to  public 
perception,  he  does  have  a 
sense  of  humour. 


His  decision  to  hang  in 
there  in  the  wake  of  another 
humbling  experience  at  the 
hands  of  Australia  is  abso- 
lutely the  right  one.  He  is,  as 
the  chairman  of  selectors 
David  Graveney  said  with  a 
measure  of  relief  yesterday, 
the  best  bloke  for  the  Job. 

The  last  time  Atherton 
came  this  close  to  Jacking  it 
in,  in  New  Zealand  last  win- 
ter, the  side  responded.  And 
having  let  things  go  right  to 
the  wire  once  more,  they  did 
so  again  at  The  Oval  last  Sat- 
urday. Perhaps  Atherton 
should  threaten  resignation 
every  match. 

His  reappointment  eterifies 
the  situation  no  end,  obviat- 


ing the  need  to  appoint  an  al- 
ternative with  no  outstanding 
credentials.  Alec  Stewart  had 

been  mentioned  but  although 
a change  of  direction  cannot 
be  ruled  out  regarding  the 
wicketkeeper's  spot,  the  cur- 
rent balance  of  the  side  can 
now  be  maintained. 

Besides  which,  Stewart  has 
already  handed  in  the  Surrey 
captaincy,  has  led  England  to 
their  first  ever  Test  defeat  at 
flig  frandff  of  Sri  tank*,  and  at 
best  would  have  been  a tem- 
porary appointment. 

Neither  does  Nasser  Hus- 
sain have  the  muscle  — if  you 
think  Atherton  Is  moody  then 
cast  your  eyes  on  Nasser 
when  he  is  an  a bad  trot  — 
nor,  in  Test  cricket,  does 
Adam  Hollioake.  Yesterday 
Atherton  said  that  he  thought 
it  mcnittng  — not  to  himself 
but  to  the  other  players  — 


when  it  was  suggested  that 
be  was  continuing  only  be- 
cause there  was  no  alterna- 
tive. But  really,  in  .the  cold 
light  of  day,  there  is  not. 

Atherton  has  been  con- 
cerned about  his  poor  batting 
form  ■ this  summer,  and 
whether  the  cares  of  cap- 
taincy have  been  a factor  In 
it  But  as  he  admitted  in  an 
Interview  earlier  this  season, 
it  Is  precisely  the  edge  that 
such  situations  give  him 
which  make  him  perform 
better.  Moreover,  his  hatting 
average  as  captain  has,  just  as 
it  did  with  his  predecessor 
Graham  Gooch,  risen  signifi- 
cantly when  In  charge.  Res- 
ponsibility does  not  weigh 
him  down:  he  thrives  on  it. 

So,  Atherton  would  have 
rationalised,  he  has  not  sud- 
denly become  a bad  player  be- 
cause he  is  the  captain. 


Rather,  on  pitches  that  were 
not  helpful  to  batsmen,  he 
was  confronted  time  and 
again  by  Glenn  McGrath,  the. 
best  fast  bowler  in  the  world.  - 

He  Knows,  though,  that  his 
reappointment  signifies  a 
change  in  direction  for  the 
England  team.  Should  he 
avoid  the  chin-music  that  will 
inevitably  came  his  way  titan 
Ambrose,  Walsh  and  the  rest 
this  winter,  he  win  have  led 
England  51  times  by  the  end 
of  the  series,  one  more  Test 
than  Vlv  "Richards  captained. 

West  fading  and  third  in  the 
all-time  list  behind  Clive 
Lloyd  (74)  and  Allan  Border 
(93).  It  is  not  beyond  the. 
realms  of  possibility  that  be 
could  overtake  them  both. 

Hie  will  not,  however,  be- 
come the  first  England  cap- 
tain to  lift  the  World  Cup. 
Atherton,  so  said  the  ECB 
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If  flie  cape  fits ; MDce  Atherton  fe  stfll  the  leading  man  despite  the  heavy.  Ashes  defeat 

nffifTai  yesterday,  last  recognised  that  the  de-  His  bxiefwill  be  to  take  the 

wffl  not  lead  England  in  Shar-  mantis  of  one-day  and  Test  team  on  : to~  the  1998  World 
Jah-tius  winter,  ensuring  that  cricket  are  different,  both  in  Clip.  With  the  sap  still  in  the 
be  is  ftiTiy  rested  for  the  Test  playing  terms  and  leadership,  eariy-summer  English  pitches 
series  which  follows.  He  will  By  this  time  next  week  and  the  new  ball  ducking  and 


series  which  follows.  He  will  By  this  time  next  week  and  the  new  ball  ducking  and 
also  spend  the  working  Adam  EUMaake*  almost  cer-  darting,  there  may  yet  be  a 
on  his  fitness,  and  with  Goodh  tainly,  will  have  been  to-  place  in  that  side  for  what 
on  his  batting.  . - stalled  as  captain  for  Sharjah.  Atherton  yesterday  called  “an 

In.  truth,  though,  he  was  anti,  unless  he  makes  a com-  oM  blocker*.  He  meant  him- 
never  going  to  Sharjah,  as  the  plete  mess  of  lt,  for  the  one-  self  and  he  may  well  be  a part 
captain  or  a player.  As  .with  day  series,  at  the  end  of  the  of  it  But  do  not  put  your 
Australia,  England  have  at  Caribbean  tour.  . house  on  It 
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Hitman . . . Nottinghamshire’s  New  Zealander,  Nathan  Astle,  defends  against  a delivery  from  Smith  on  his  way  to  a rapid  39  at  Bristol  yesterday 


County  Championship:  Gloucestershire  v Nottinghamshire 


Astle  produces  farewell  with  a flourish 


David  Foot  at  Nevil  Road 

ATHAN  ASTLE 
leaves  Nottingham- 
shire after  this 
match  to  join  the 
New  Zealand  squad  in  prepa- 
ration for  their  coming  tour. 
He  was  out  without  scoring  in 
the  first  innings.  Yesterday 
he  redressed  the  balance. 

Off  no  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  homely,  if  deceptive, 
paces  he  joined  the  Notts 
attack  first  to  bring  an  abrupt 


end  to  the  Gloucestershire  in- 
nings in  a match  of  such  cru- 
cial Importance  to  them.  He 
took  five  of  the  last  six  wick- 
ets to  end  with  five  for  46,  the 
best  of  his  career. 

Then,  at  No.  3 in  the  order, j 
he  caned  the  bowling  with  the  i 
carefree  approach  of  a demob- 
happy  soldier.  Until  he  was 
caught  in  the  covers,  all  but 
five  of  bis  39  runs  had  come 
in  perkily  struck  boundaries. 

He  creamed  and  lofted 
three  straight  fours  in  one 
over  from  Jon  Lewis;  now  he 


Nlgol  Fuller  at  Chelmsford 


ANDY  MOLES  will  miss 
#flknext  Saturday’s  NalWest 
Trophy  final  at  Lord's.  His 
hopes  disappeared  in  a blur  of 
pain  when  he  partially  rup- 
tured an  Achilles  after  com- 
pleting a sharp  single.  The 
tendon  is  the  same  he  damaged 
two  years  ago  and  he  feces  a 
long  haul  back  to  fitness. 

Moles’s  misfortune  took  the 
gloss  of  Warwickshire's  em- 
phatic eight-wicket  win 
against  their  NatWest  oppo- 
nents. Essex,  however,  hugely 
contributed  to  their  own  de- 
mise. They  contrived  to  be 
bowled  out  for  101.  a pathetic 
performance  on  a pitch  offer- 
ing little  help. 

Stuart  Law  slashed  wildly 
at  his  second  ball  to  be  caught 
behind,  Paul  Grayson 
smacked  a long-hop  to  short 
extra-cover,  while  both 
Danny  Law  and  Robert  Rol- 
lins were  victims  of  unsightly 
slogs  off  Ashley  Giles. 

Ian  Flanagan,  only  17  and 
making  his  debut,  spared 
Essex  the  ignominy  of  an  in- 
nings defeat  with  a watchful 
innings  that  brought  16  from 
52  balls  but  Giles  undid  him 
with  a quicker  delivery.  Nas- 
ser Hussain  then  fell  leg-be- 
fore to  Graeme  Welch. 

What  Essex  lacked  was  a 
batsman  of  the  calibre  of  Tre- 
vor Penney,  the  rock  around 
which  Warwickshire’s  in- 
nings was  built.  Even  after 
Sjnfo  had  spun  out 
Keil^1eer'  Dou«fe  Brawn 
and  welch  in  four  deliveries, 
he  continued  to  treat  every 
ball  on  Us  merits.  His  part- 
nerships with  Giles  and  Allan 
Donald  yielded  68  runs,  Pen- 
ney being  left  stranded  on  77. 


Demyshiia  (4fxsl  hKW  * Somoraei 
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hit  another  and  clobbered  a 
perfunctory  six  over  long-off 
before  going  in  the  same  over. 

Notts  finished  on  134  for 
five,  a lead  of  166  runs.  Their 
sixth-wicket  pair,  especially 
Paul  Johnson,  had  added  a 
troublesome  42  runs.  It  might 
indeed  have  been  better  for 
Gloucestershire,  entering  the 
final  day  looking  for  a win 
that  will  keep  them  genuinely 
in  pursuit  of  their  first  cham- 
pionship title. 

Early  on,  Gloucestershire 
set  about  recovering  from 


CbaimxfortfT  WarwkksMrs  (Zlpts)  boat 
Essax  (4)  by  eight  wfekats. 
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overnight  reverses  with  what 
seemed  like  a predetermined 
zeaL  Shaun  Young  reached  an 
attractive  half-century  before 
going  to  an  excellent  square- 
leg  catch  by  Mark  Bowen. 
Equally  memorable  were  the  j 
later  catches  by  Nick  Trainor  I 
to  dismiss  Tim  Robinson,  and 
the  sizzling  diving  one  in  the 
slips  by  .Mark  Alleyne  to 
remove  Usman  AficaaL 
Apart  from  Astle,  the  best 
batting  came  from  Alleyne. 
Before  he  lost  his  1%  stump, 
he  drove  - and  caressed  10 
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fours.  Not  far  the  first  time 
there  were  timely,  well-made 
late  runs  by  Martyn  BalL 

Notts,  second  time  round,, 
lost  their  first  four  wickets 
for  67  and  Gloucestershire 
had  their  supporters  emerg- 
ing expectantly  from  the  bars. 
Lewis  had  taken  care  of 
Mathew  Dowman.  Robinson 
and  Astle.  Now  it  was  time  for 
David  Lawrence  to  reenter 
the  Bristol  stage. 

He  was  given  six  overs,  in- 
cluding one  excellent  over 
that  brought  back-slaps  from 
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J Ormond  c Morris  b Welkin 

AR  KPIorsonc  Morris  b WtUdn 

Extras  (us) 

Total  fS24cvera) n 

PMofsiMkaCac7.3S.B2.78.  78.135, 141 
14oi  W7. 

fctafcW  Wagar  13-S-S3-lr  Welkin 
194-0-41-7;  Dais  3-0-23-0;  Cron 
16-5-35-2:  Coster  n -5-18-0. 


SPJewwic Johnson bWHIfttraon  - 1 

M Mtonlfl  not  cot ,.m„ I,-,...,.,  j 

A Dale  b Walla ^ 

M J Powall  Ibw  h Wtfl* 

P A Cod  ey  notout 

Extras  (ibS.  nW) - 

Total  (for  3. 242  overs] 4 

Pai  of  wlekatn  35. 61. 81. 

To  bat,  T4P  Maynard.  R DBCroft.  TAD 
Shaw,  waqar  Vounta.  D A Cooker.  S L 
wandn. 

PowtaiBl  Ml  line  6-2-20-0:  WMlamsoft 
8-2-21-1;  Ormtma  6-3-16-0,’  Well* 
4-1-6-2:  Maddy  ojmhW). 

(Saeond  day  of  four;  today:  10501 


Ham  suasax  [9rcs)tr«n  Surtvy  (0)  by  343 
runs  with  sbt  sacomUnnings  wfeuts 


C M Today  not  out 

Extras  (w2.  nC2) 

Total  (lorS.  41  ovors). 1 

PeNof  wMeatal.  16,46.67.  92. 
epwaug.  Smith  8-1-18-0;  Lawts 
1D-4-4W;  Ltowoneo  6-0-88-2:  Yowig 
5-3-134);  AMyns  4-1-14-0:  Trabwr 
3-1-12-0;  BsO  6- 3-7-0. 


rent  h ubigi  (overnight;  102-7) 

^MooraslbwbLsWto... 30 

AAKhoncSMwarrbLowia  ft 

M A Robinson  aTltorpabSoqlaln 4 

RJ  Klrtloy  notout . is 

Extra*  (W.  lb2.  wS.  nbiS) as 

Total  (60.1  ovsra) . 1*7 

M of  wMMa  osMi  104. 113. 

■awtaiu.  acfcnsll  7T-S-S3-3:  Lwk 

A J HdnoaXa  3-1-O-0:  Saotaln 
a.  1-1 -16-1;  Salisbury  6-2-20-1. 


n Mcunon  c nagg  d waaunain,  . /a 

MP  Vaughan  bWalkhison  — — ■ 47 

T> By  cGalHan  b Yetea — ...  ■ ...  . ■ 4 

DSLabmannb  Yates * .43 

CWWtanolout 33 

BPadcaraiHagBfbYaias 8 

Extra*  (bB.  rttZ) ■ 8 

Total  (tor  S.  20.1  avers) 178 

Mafwfafcatn82.109,-r36L"Ma.17S.:  . 

Boarihvi  Martin  6-0-38-0;  AUMfn 
6-fl-aB-O:  YatBB  fi.1-4^45-3:  Wtedimui 
j-ff  43  a. 

Third  U-19  T«8t  . 

{TMrtf  day;  today  11,0) 

CMfauwin  zmmabwB  ms  (Franc  6-08} 
and  178-4  p a MarflUer  82).  Engtand  in 

(MuUndora  4-61). 

VDaga  Fhnt 

lm*K  Harragata  188.  EoatMums  158-1 
(R  Hafsait  82r»,  P Stsvans  63).  Esxaxxunc 
won  by  nlna  wfcXat*. 

Today 

FOURTH  OMMMY  WBOn  iHIBk 
■UTMUL  (Mi  day:  KL4B);  ICItM 
r ■>■■■■  England  v South  AMH. 

Tomorrow 

*XA  IH  utAflUB  (one  day;  25): 


Darbys  v Semsrast 
' wsrfce.  OrtstafcQ 


■towtais;  Fraser  2B4-4S-2  HawtS 

17-656-e  Kaina  19-a-fiB-l:  Johnson 
W5-4-6T-0;Tuft»«r  13-3-424):  Rampra- 
kashi-O-3-fl. 


Emu  v Wades,  Mabk  Gteuca  v Note. 
Wdrtamama  Hants  v Kwt  p.t»  OldTraf- 
fonli  Lancs  Works,  lilwittn  Latos  v 
oanrargariL.  Mnrmairaww  Narthanta  v 
Durham.  Hwaat  Sostu  v Btanay,  Waraaa 
tow  Worea  v Mfddx. 

non  eetwitB  cow  (two  day<* 
■toftom  Bucks  vltorty.  hum  Devon  v 
ComwaJL  Dm  Pte  Darast  w Wilts.  (Or*. 
Mm  tier  Words  vOxnn.  Uaacfci  I la  dam 
Uoca  v Norfolk,  laaninadi  Narthwnbar- 
land  v Bads.  iMfafc  Shrapa  * CfwaHr*. 
i nugiara  Btafti  v Cumberland.  Ran- 
M-»ta  ecx  Suffolk  v Cxmba.  Cohrm 
fkK  Watoe  « Bernai 


Kenteuphona 


PMUMnratllM 

United  SonilcM  around 


PHOTOGRAPH:  PAU.  WALTERS 


ED  SMITH  made  his 
maiden  championship 
century  here  yesterday 
and  in  partnership- with 
David  Fulton,  (they  once 
opened  the  hatting  for  Seven- 
oaks  Vine  in  the  Kent  League) 
he  raised. tiie  county's  first 
century  opening  stand  thi« 
season.  However  these  were 
hot  baubles  on  a barren  day 
for  them. 

Bi  the  morning  they  bowled 
too  short  on  a alow  wicket 
and  Hampshire,  who  resumed 
on  210  for  five,  added  another 
196  in  4&5  overs.  They  were 
all  oat  for  406  and  at  the  dose 
Kent  were  182  for  one. 

So.  thta  match;  ja  gntng  no- 
where unless  a deal  is  made 
and  there  was  not  a sniff  of 
bargatostriking  in  the  Hamp- 
shire air  last  night  Kent  may 
have  to  play  far  bonus  and 
draw  points.  . . . 

IF  only  rain  had  not  washed 
out  half  tiie  ptay  on  the  first 
two  days,  if  only . we  had 
bowled  Hampshire  nut  for  300 
. — you  conldalmoethear  the 
Kent  players  thinking'  in  the 

fina)  session,  when  the  mRtch 

took  an  a deathly  pallor. 

The  Kent  bowlers  had  man- 
aged to  . get  rid  aTHampshire’s 
overnight  pair  of  John , 
Stephenson  and  Adrian 


Aymes  without  too  much,  ex- 
pense. In  the  13th  over  of  the 
day  Ben  Phillips,  who  bad 
replaced Dean  Headley,  broke 
through,  with  only  his  second 
ball  when  he  bowled  Aymes 
via  Inside  edge  and  pad. 

- Kent  then  took  tire  new  ball 
and  Phillips  soon  had 
Stephenson  caught  behind  for 
a pugnacious  76;  267  for 
seven,  and  then  279  for  eight 
when  Lee  Savident  edged  a 
lifter  to  gulley.  . 

■’  The.  bowlers  must  have 
thought  their  day  was  almost 
finished  so  they  looked  pain- 
folly  surprised  when  Shaun 
Udal  and  Simon  Recshaw  put 
on  113  for  the  ninth  wicket  in 
just  20  overs.  Hampshire's 
last  five  wickets  more  than 
doubled  their  score,  and  that 
Is  the  way  Kent  normally  bat 

Udal  looks  like. a proper 
batsman  when  he  plays  like 
this.  He  matte  his  maiden 
championship  hundred  ear- 
lier tbte  season  and  here  he 
marfp  91  off  98  halls  including 
a six,  afiveand  13  fours. 

The  six  was  hit  over  mid- 
I wicket  off  Paul  Strang,  and  as 
if.  inspired  by  this  display  of 
batting. . Ren shaw  hooked 
Matthew  flaming  over  the 
square-leg  rope. 

- When.  Kent  batted,  though. 
Smith  and  Fulton  put  on  170 
before  the  former  got  out  by 
giving  Renshaw  a simple 
return  catch. 


his  team-mates.  Then,  helped 
by  his  captain  and  Jack  Has- 
sell, he  accounted  for  Afzaal 
and  Ashley  Metcalfe. 

• Steve  Watkin  kept  the  lead- 
ers Glamorgan  on  course  for 
the  title  with  the  second-best 
bowling  performance  of  his 
career  at  Grace  Road.  The 
seamer  routed  Leicestershire 
with  seven  for  41  off  19.4 
overs.  Leicestershire  were  all 
out  tin:  175.  By  the  dose  Gla- 
morgan had  reached  67  for 
three  in  their  second  innings 
to  lead  by  U8. 


Lancashire  v Yorkshire 

McGrath  makes  .up  time  after 
hold-ups  by  Hegg  and  rain 


Andy^ WUson  at  CM  Traffford 

AS  Mike  Atherton  an- 
nounced his  decision  to 
stay,  Mike  Watkinson  and 
Dav  Whatmore  were  consid- 
ering more  pressing  matters. 
While  Atherton  spoke,  Ian 
Austin  gave  Anthony 
McGrath  catching  practice  at 
guUy  and  Gary  Yates  was 
bowled  by  Richard  Stemp  to 
leave  Lancashire  222  for 
eight,  still  needing  48  to  avoid 
following  - on  for  the  second 
successive  Roses  Match. 

Those  dismissals  were  typi- 
cal of  a wretched  batting  per- 
formance when  Lancashire 
resumed  on  136  for  force, 
heavy  overnight  rain  having 
prevented  play  until  , after 
lirnrh  Graham  Lloyd  ‘added 
the  nine  runs  be  neededfo  be- 
come first  Lancashire  bats- 
man to  reach  L000  tills'  sea-. 
San.  but  then  bad  his  stumps 
splattered  wafting  at  another 
toswinger  from  the  highly 
impressive  Paul'  Hutchison. 
Nell  FalrbrotheT  was-  caught 
Mifart  ■ 'pTiananp  •«  wide  One 
from  Craig  WMe^'and-Wat 
kinson  edged"  Gavin . Hhmfi- 
tan’s  first  ball  to  s«xjnd  slip. 

Lancashire’s  top  order  was 
reprieved  by  Warren.  Hegg ; 
and  Richard  Gr-een,  who 
added  a chanceless  55  fig,  the 


ninth  wicket,  allowing  Wat- 
kinson to  declare  142  behind 
as  soon  as  Hegg  reached  his 
fifty.  The  wicketkeeper  has 
not  enjoyed  a particularly 
productive  batting  season  but 
a good  proportion  of  his  371 
championship  runs  have 
come  at  important  times. 

Hegg*s  resistance  win  force 
Yorkshire  to  play  a declara- 
tion game  in  their  attempt  to 
keep  pace  at  the  top.  They 
closed  on  176  fbr  five  from 
only  20 J.  lovers  and  Lanca- 
shire will  be  set  around  350 
today.  Anthony  McGrath  led 
the  onslaught  with  a 76  off  51 
haUn  that  included  four  sixes 
and  six  fours  and  Michael 
Vaughan  added  47  to  his  first- 
innings  century.  . 

Atherton’s- decision  was 
greeted  with  mild  surprise 
and  muted  applause  when  an- 
nounced to.  the.-.  croWd.  It 
seems  absurd"  he  is -still  con- 
tracted to  Lancashire,  rather 
thiim  Kngiata);  when  he  .has 
•made-  only  seveh  champion- 
sMp  appearances  all  season. 

His  usuaTopening  partner, 

1 Jason  Gaillan,  has  been  fined 
£250  by  the  county  tiu*  knock- 
ing two.  stumps  out  of  the 
ground  after  nis  dismissal 
late  on  Thursday.  There  may 
be  further  punishment  when 
the  umpires’  match  report  ar- 
rives at  Lord’s-. 
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on  his  shoulders 


ON  THE  register  of 
births  In  Rio  Di  Ja- 
neiro, his  nnqin  jg 

Ronaldo  Luiz  Na- 
zario  Lima.  His 
team-mates  at  Internazianale 
rail  him  “Ronie".  As  a little 
°°y,  his  parents  Sonia  and 
Nelia  called  him  '‘Dadado’’ 
because  of  his  inability  to  pro- 
nounce his  name.  Opposition 
fans  have  already  dubbed  him 
“Pee-In-The-Bed”,  for  reasons 
explained  later.  The  Italian 
media  are  more  charitable, 
dubbing  him:  “The 

Phenomenon”. 

With  his  fresh  face  and 
buck-teeth  grin,  the  20-year- 
old  looks  almost  innocent  As 
he  deals  with  the  media  horde 
following  a friendly  match  in 
Rome  last  week,  his  manner 
is  patient  and  courteous,  even 
slightly  timid.  You  would 
never  guess  this  is  Ronaldo, 
the  greatest  one-man  soccer 
show  on  earth. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  Ron- 
aldo clocks  on  for  his  first 
serious  action  with  his  new 
employers.  Internazionale, 
who  are  at  home  to  Brescia  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Serie  A 
season. 


Ronaldomania 
in  Italy  could 
see  Inter 
get  back 
double  their 
investment 


It  is  a colossal  gamble  by 
player  and  club,  with  Ronaldo 
putting  his  formidable  repu- 
tation on  the  line  and  Inter 
having  already  put  formida- 
ble money  (a  £27. mm  inn  fee 
including  £8.8  million  in  pay- 
ments to  three  agents  and 
player,  plus  nine-year  con- 
tract worth  an  annual 
£3.7  million)  on  the  table. 

That  complex  transaction 
involving  Inter,  Ronaldo’s 
previous  dub  Barcelona,  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  fbotbaQ 
federations  and  Fife  has  still 
not  been  concluded.  Fife  has 
to  assess  a further  payment 
Barcelona  are  claiming. 

The  Italian  media  might 
have  spared  themselves  a 
summer  of  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  then  world-re- 
cord deal  was  on  or  ofL  San- 
dro Mazzola,  a former  Inter 
midfielder  and  now  a key  fig- 
ure in  the  club's  market  activ- 
ity, insisted  two  months  ago 
Ronaldo  was  coming. 
“Sure.  Barcelona  are  going  to 
cause  some  problems.”  he 
said.  “But,  in  the  end,  he’s, 
coming  to  us.  We  want  him— 
we  want  him  a lot”. 

Indeed  they  do.  It  has  been 
eight  seasons  since  Inter  last 
won  the  Italian  champion- 
ship.  Eight  long  seasons  in 
which  their  loathed  city 
rivals.  Milan,  generally  lord- 
ed it  not  only  over  them  but 
also  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
a club  whose  devotees  fondly 
remember  the  great  mid-Six- 
ties  era  of  two  European  Cup 
and  three  league  triumphs, 
the  Nineties  have  been 


largely  miserable  so  lax. 

So  there  is  a lot  riding  on 
Ronaldo.  Even  before  the  Kal- 
ian season  has  begun,  the 
young  Brazilian  has  sampled 
the  pressures.  The  other  day 
Gianni  Agnelli,  the  former 
Flat  president  and  stfll  No.  I 
Juventus  fen.  dropped  a mis- 
chievous remark. 

■'Tm  hot  entirely  convinced 
that  Ronaldo  wifi  turn  out  to 
be  such  a good  buy . . .he’s  a 
very  good  player,  I think  the 
best  around  at  fee  moment; 
certainly  the  best  striker,  but 
having  said  that  there's  no 
certainty  that  Inter  wfll  win 
everything ...” 

Agnelli’s  observation  had 
been  prompted  by  a spoils 
economist,  Marco  Brunei!!, 
who  calculated  that  “Ranaldo- 
manifl"  in  Italy  has  been  so 
positive  that,  over  the  nmrt 
nine  years.  Inter  would  more 
than  double  their  total  £70 
million  investment  in  Ron- 
aldo through  increased  reve- 
nue from  season  tickets, 
sponsorships,  television 
rights,  friendly  match  fees 
and  merchandising. 

What  is  already  known  is 
that  Ronaldo  has  boosted 
Inter  season-ticket  sales,  cur- 
rently up  by  40  per  cent.  They 
may  yet  reach  50,000  — and 
outsell  Milan’s. 

Italy’s  soccer-oriented 
media  have  lavished  hoars  of 
airtime  and  acres  of  news- 
print on  the  life  and  times  of 
Ronaldo.  We  now  know  he  is 
a good  family  boy  and  that 
with  his  soccer  riches  be  has 
bought  houses  in  Rio  for  his 
sister  lone,  brother  Nelinho. 
cousin  Roger  as  well  as  a 
home  and  a pizzeria  an  the 
Copacabana  beach  for  his 
father,  Nelio.  We  know  Nelio 
and  his  mother  are  separated 
and  that  Nelio,  a one-time 
Brazilian  Telephones  em- 
ployee, left  his  Job  in  coder  to 
promote  Ronaldo's  career. 

Photographs  also  reveal 
that  those  prominent  front 
teeth  were  once  even  more 
prominent  and  that  some  of 
Ronaldo's  initial  soccer  earn- 
ings was  spent  on  a tooth- 
brace,  subsequently  worn 
without  embarrassment  in 
family  snaps. 

We  have  all  now  seen  the 
school  bench  where 'the  non- 
prodigy  (academically  speak- 
ing) used  to  idle,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Ramos  Social  Club 
gym  where  he  scored  his  first 
important  goals.  - And-  we 
know  all  atiotit  his  romantic 


sorrows,  from  his  first  girl- 
friend Anna  Paula  through  to 
AdeU,  RaqueU,  Nadia  and, 
finally,  his  present  compan- 
ion, Susana  Werner,  unkindly 
known  as  "Ronald inha”.  • • 

Thanks  to  an  interview 
with  the  Brazilian  TV  pre- 
senter uXuxa“'we  also  know 
that  the  world’s  most  famous 
footballer  occasionally  wets 
the  bed.  .{Sri  to  work  <m  feat 
confession, Vindie  Jones. 

All  Italy’s  50  • miTHmi  fans 
now  know  that  Ronaldo  and 
bis  young  girlfriend  will  soon 
move  intn  a SOO^quare  metre 
apartment  in  the  San  Biro 

area  of  Milan.  That  is,  just.as 
soon  as  his  personal  architect 
ha«  flown  in  from  Brazil 
spent  a month  refurbishing 
and  redecorating  the  apart- 
ment A major  priority  wfll  be 
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Forza  Ronaldo . . . Inter  hope  the  force  will  be  with  The  Phenomenon*  in  the  San  Siro  tomorrow  photograph:  mke  hewitt 


a computer  room  for  Ronaldo, 
an  Internet  buff. 

Those  who  saw  him  in  a 
friendly  against  Roma  last 
week  also  now  know  that 
Ronaldo  can  really  play.  On 
television,  be  it  for  Brazil, 
Barcelona  or  PSV  Eindhoven 
two  seasons  ago,  he  had 
looked  awesomely  good.  From 
the  grandstand,-  however,  he 
looks  even  better. 

By  fee  standards  of  modem 
soccer,  he  is  an  anomaly.  He 
is  not  a hardworking  striker 
who  drops  back  to  help  out  in 


midfield  or  even  in  defence. 


On  fee  contrary,  he  is  fee 
classic  poacher  who  walks 
around,  only  to  burst  into  life 
with  volcanic  violence  as 
soon  as  the  ball  comes  near 
fee  scaring  zones. 

As  a Brazilian,  he  is  also  an 
anomaly.  His  game  is  based 
more  on  power,  pace  and  phy- 
sique than  on  traditional  Bra- 
zilian close  skills.  Those 
strong  points  have  helped 
him  in  Holland  and  Spain, 
and  seem  sure  to  help  him  in 
Italy  too. 


What  remains  to  be  seen  is 
what  sort  of  side  will  be  buflt 
around  him  by  the  new  coach, 
“GJgl”  Simoni.  a man  unfa- 
miliar with  the  pressures  of 
working  at  Inter,  a club  who 
have  disposed  of  six  coaches 
(the  Englishman  Roy  Hodg- 
son being  the  most  recent)  in 
seven  seasons.  Simoni,  previ- 
ously in  charge  of  Napoli  and 
Cremonese,  has  a squad  of 
multi-national  talent  who  will 
become  multi-national 
whingers  as  soon  as  they  are 
dropped. 


In  Rome,  playing  against 
his  compatriot,  fee  skfiful  Al- 
dair,  Ronaldo  received  a dis- 
tinctly unfriendly  punch  in 
the  ribs  early  on.  Ronaldo 
said  nothing,  climbed  to  his 
feet  and  minutes  later  set  up 
an  Inter  goal  after  a brilliant 
torn  of  foot  that  hung  Aldair 
out  with  the  washing. 

As  his  tether  Nelio  once 
said:  “As  a footballer  I wasn't 
even  his  shadow.  At  the  most, 
be  inherited  my  passion  for 
soccer.  His  class?  No — feat’s 
a divine  gift’’ 


\ ^ ^ v-v  / 

HAVE  YOU  LOVED 
THE  WRONG  MEN 
ALL  OF  YOUR  LIFE? 

Find  out  it  Giggsy  and  Ginoia  are 
your  perfect  men  on  the  Guardian's  decidedly 
different  football  website.  Answer  some  simple 
questions  and  the  Fan  Factory  wi>i  work  out 
which  learn  you  should  bu  supporting. 

You'll  find  live  web  coverage  of  every 
Premiership  fixture,  and  all  the  best  sports 
journalism  from  our  unrivalled  team  o-. 

at  the  greatest  site  in  English  Toctbolr 

Guardian 

The  Observer 


Barnes  prepared  for  a third  take 


V A WHATEVER  fere  Liver- 
W^BDOGl  and  Newcastle 
‘ V V serve,  up  at  Airfield 
tomorrow,  ft  la  likely  to  pale 

into  insignificance  against 
the  fixture’s  recent  history. 

Two  seasons  ago.  after  Liv- 
erpool had  scored deep  Into 
injury-time  to  edge  home  4-8, 
the  was  dubbed  the 

“<^»me  of  the  Decade”. 

.Eleven  months^  on  there 
was  . an  improbable  mirror 
image.  Same  clubs,  same 
venae,  same  scareline. 

Sligbfexog  waato  strike  fru: 
a third  thhe.  fee  Liverpool 
manager.  Roy  Evans  would 
scarcely  complain -for  despite 
Tuesdayts  win  at  Leeds  —fee 
first  of  fee  season — his  team 


still  resembles  a gang  of  head- 
strong individuals  rather 
than  a collective  unit 
It  promises  to  be  a strange 
experience  for  John  Barnes. 
‘Td  like  to  think  I would  get  a 
good  reception  if  I play,"  he 
said.  “I  didn’t  ask  to  leave 
and  Tm  sure  Liverpool  tens 
realise  that  There  is  no  bad 
feeling,  I didn’t  leave  under  a 
cloud  and  I wasn’t  hurt  when 
they  told  me  I could  go.” 

The  'Tan  Wright  is  sweet, 
saintly  anrf  innocent”  cam- 
paign will  roll  on  at  Highbury 
when  Tottenham  Hotspur  are 
the  visitors  for  a fixture 
which,  could  reemphasise  the 
ever- widening  gulf  between 
two  clnbs  of  similar  ambition. 
The  question  Is  whether  or 
not  Gerry  Francis's  much- 
shuffled  side  will  gel  before 


he  is  listed  in  Rothmans  as  an 
ex-Spurs  manager. 

Southampton  travel  to 
Stamford  Bridge,  no  doubt 
repeating  the  age-old  mantra 
which  suggests  that  with 
comfortable  successes  quite 
often  comes  complacency. 

Chelsea  are  playing  well  — 
and.  perhaps,  within  them- 
selves — Southampton  are 
not.  An  away  win  beckons. 

Ruud  Gullit,  who  has 
n»mp<!  himself  in  a 19-man 
squad,  said:  ”In  certain 
games  I need  certain  players. 
The  FA  Cup  was  not  won  by 
the  11  players  who  played 
feat  day  — it  was  won  by  fee 
others  who  played  through 
the  season.  We  had  players 

who  did  not  want  to  play  that 
way,  and  they  had  to  leave.” 

A change  at  fee  sharp  end 


of  the  table  does  seem  highly 
probable.  Manchester  United, 
so  bullish  in  mauling  Everton 
in  midweek,  should  plunder 
three  points  from  a home  date 
with  Coventry  City  whereas 
the  leaders  Blackburn  may 
find  life  a little  tougher  at 
Crystal  Palace. 

A first  point  seems  likely 
for  Aston  Villa  who  face  a 
visit  from  Leeds,  a side  who 
are  swiftly  coming  to  accept 
that  they  are  nothing  like  as 
efficient  as  their  manager 
would  have  everyone  believe. 
"Last  season  people  were  call- 
ing us  boring  Leeds.  We’ve 
got  to  move  forward  and  get 
the  balance  right,”  said 
George  Graham  “But  feat 
doesn’t  mean  charging  for- 
ward gung-ho  and  leaving 
ourselves  open  at  fee  back.” 


Maradona  tests 
positive  again 

Diego  maradona,  the 

former  Argentina  cap- 
tain who  lost  year  was  pot 
In  charge  of  Ms  country’s 
anti-drugs  drive  for  young- 
sters, tested  positive  for  co- 
caine after  Sunday’s  match 
between  Boca  Juniors  and 
Argentina  Juniors.  • - 
The  36-year-old,  -who 
scored  a penalty  for  Boca  in 
fee  4-2  win,  was  chosen  for 
a rapdom  test  hut  was  said 

to  be  unconcerned  as  earfier 

In  fee  day  he  had  carried  out 
his  own  test  which  proved 
to  be  negative-  K confirmed 
it  wifi  be  the  feted  time  that 
be  wfll  have  been  batoned  for 
drug  use. 

Itafegbazlonale’E _ £SJ»mu- 
Horesated  defender  Massimo 
Paganln  will  be. at  AufleM 
for  tomorrow's  Liverpool  v 
Newcastle  match  and  fees 

open  talks  with  both  chibs. 

The  central  defender 
Mark  Ush  has  completed  a 
£2nriUfan  move  from,  xtmo 
to  Bohan  Wanderers- . 


Off-form  Ferguson  dropped  by  Scotland 
after  pleading  injury  but  playing  for  his  club 


Patrick.  Glsm 


UN CAN  Ferguson’s  unre- 

anrt  Tiiq  generally 
unimpressive  form  for  Ever- 
ton seems  to  have  brought  his 
international  career  to  a hah. 
The  Scotland  manager  Craig 
Brown  yesterday  left  him  out 
of  the  22-man  squad  for  next 
Saturday’s  World  Cup  match 
against  Belarus. 

Although  short  of  forwards 
because  of  the  absence  erf  the 
unfortunate  Dairen  Jackson, 
Brown  prefers  the  veteran 
Ally  McCoist,  35  next  month. 
toFergusan. 

“He  hasn’t  done  much,”  ex- 
plained Brown,  who  is  also 
losing  patience  with  Fergu- 
son’s absenteeism.  The  tall 
striker  has  not  been  Involved 
wife  Scotland  since  fee  0-0 
draw  wife  Estonia 'in  Monte 
Carlo  last  February,  making 
himself  unavailable  for  the 
home  Tnw’tr-hft*  against  Esto- 
nia and  Austria  and  the  visits 


to  Sweden  and  Belarus.  He 
cited  a persistent  groin  prob- 
lem yet  continued  to  play  for 
his  cinb. 

Meanwhile,  Brown  has  fit- 
ness worries  about  several 
players  In  the  squad,  notably 
the  midfield  trio  of  Gary 
McAllister  (Coventry),  John 
Collins  (Monaco)  and  Billy 
McKialay  (Blackburn). 

*Tm  in  touch  with  Alex 
Miller  at  Coventry  every 
other  day  about  McAllister,” 
said  Brown.  “His  last  game 
was  August  11  against 
Arsenal,  but  he  is  a good 
touch  player  and  is  naturally 
fit  so  1 wouldn’t  worry  too 
much  about  match  practice. 
Collins  is  a similar  type,  as  fit 
as  anyone  can  be  and  with 
good  skills.  McK inlay  aggra- 
vated a calf  muscle  injury  and 

probably  won't  play  this 

weekend.” 

Brown  has  adequate  cover 
for  any  member  of  this  trio  in 
Craig  Burley,  who  has  been 
playing  wide  on  the  right  for 


Scotland  but  performs  his 
preferred  rule  in  the  mfodia 
for  Critic. 

• Critic  last  night  agreed  to 
sell  Jorge  Cadets  to  fee  Span- 
ish dub  Crita  Vigo  for  £3  mil- 
lion after  conceding  there  was 
no  way  of  persuading  fee  29- 
year-old  Portuguese  striker  to 
stay  in  Glasgow. 

Darren  Jackson,  fee  Celtic 
and  Scotland  striker,  is  to 
undergo  brain  surgery  for  hy- 
drocephalus. which  causes 
pressure  an  the  brain  as  a 
blockage  prevents  Quid  from 
circulating  ftreely.  Doctors 
have  told  him  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent chance  feat  he  wfll  be 
able  to  day  again. 

■Cp^fogouSaTOon-  (Ransom). 
lAlghtM  (Aberdeen),  *«llhra. 
OMmbtedpn):  Boyd  (Came).  Wil»n....i 
ITbtMnnam).  Hendry  (Blackburn),  B 


Champions  League 

Juventus  ready 
to  inflict  more 
grief  on  United 


David  Lacey 


Alex  Ferguson’s 

chances  of  aridjng  the 
Champions  League  to 
his  many  British  honours  look 
farther  away  than  ever.  To 
rearil  the  knockout  stage  this 
season  Manchester  United  will 
have  to  deal  not  only  with  Jn- 
ventns  but  also  Feyenoord. 

Kenny  Dalglish  fared  no 
better  in  yesterday’s  draw. 
Newcastle  United’s  thrilling 
aggregate  victory  over  Cro- 
atia Zagreb  in  the  qualifying 
round  has  merely  pitched 
them  in  with  Barcelona  and 
PSV  Eindhoven,  not  to  men- 
tion a potentially  fraught  con- 
frontation wife  Dynamo  Kiev. 

English  clubs  have  won  the 
European  Cup  eight  times, 
tite  last  in  ISO*  when  Liver- 
pool achieved  their  fourth 
success  by  beating  Roma  on 
penalties  in  Rome.  A year 
later,  cm  fee  night  of  the  Hey- 
sel  tragedy,  they  lost  1-0  to 
Jdventus  in  the  finaL 
Since  the  resulting  Uefa 
ban  on  English  clubs  compet- 
ing was  lifted,  only  Manches- 
ter United  have  made  an  im- 
pact on  a tournament  which 
is  fast  becoming  a European 
league  in  all  but  name.  Last 
season,  despite  losing  twice  to 
Juventus  and  seeing  their  40- 
ywrold  unbeaten  home  re- 
cord in  Europe  overturned  by 
Feoerbahce,  Ferguson’s  team 
reached  fee  ymi-finak  with 
impressive  performances 
against  Porto. 

Once  there,  however,  they 
missed  a chance  to  beat  a 
weakened  Borussia  Dort- 
mund in  fee  Ruhr,  lost  to 
them  again  at  Old  Trafford. 
and  saw  fee  unfancied  Ger- 
mans beat  Juventus,  fee  hold- 
s,  in  the  finaL  Manchester 
United  will  do  well  to  go  as 
close  again  this  time.  For  a 
start  the  new  format  of  the 
tournament  is  against  them. 

With  the  Champions 
League  extended  to  24  teams 
playing  in  six  groups  of  four, 
only  fee  winners  and  the  two 
best  runners-up  will  compete 
in  the  quarter-finals.  The 
margin  for  error,  therefore, 
wfll  be  rather  narrower  than 
Manchester  United  enjoyed 
last  season. 

Drawing  Juventus  again  is 


bad  news  for  Old  TrafTbrd’s 
European  ambitions  although 
the  prospect  of  another  glam- 
orous tie  will  not  have  disap- 
pointed the  money  men.  And 
at  least  Ferguson’s  defence 
will  not  have  to  cope  with 
Alen  Boksic,  whose  goal  beat 
them  in  Turin  nearly  a year 
ago.  The  Croatian,  like  the 
Yugoslav  Vladimir  Jugovlc. 
is  now  with  Lazio. 

Similarly,  Newcastle  Unit- 
ed’s cash  registers  will  wel- 
come the  sight  of  Barcelona  at 
St  James’  Park  on  September 
17  while  Dalglish  must  be 
more  than  a little  relieved 
that  Ronaldo  is  no  longer  at 
Nou  Camp  to  test  his  rebuilt 
defence.  But  with  PSV  Eind- 
hoven also  lurking  In  their 
group  Newcastle,  like  Man- 
chester United,  are  just  as 
likely  to  be  undone  by  Dutch 
quality  as  Latin  class. 

Ferguson  will  begin  his  lat- 
est European  quest  In  Slova- 
kia, where  the  English  cham- 
pions face  Kosice  who  have 
just  removed  Spartak  Moscow 
from  the  qualifiers,  on 
September  17.  While  this  is 
preferable  to  facing  Juventus 
straightaway  it  will  provide 
an  early  indication  of  just 
how  realistic  Manchester  Un- 
ited’s chances  are. 

This  time  they  will  wind  up 
in  Turin  and  by  then  Fergu- 
son’s players  will  have  shown 
just  how  much  they  learned 
from  their  experiences  last 
season.  To  get  one  English 
club  through  to  fee  last  eight 
this  season  will  be  a consider- 
able achievement,  two  would 
be  extraordinary.  But  each 
United  will  earn  upwards  of 
£5  million  simply  by  getting 
this  far. 

Group  Ai  Bonis* I*  Dortmund  (Oar), 
Spuria  Prague  (Cz).  Parma  (III. 
Gaiatasaray  (Tur).  Orate  B>  Feyenoord 
(ted),  fc  koalce  (Ski).  Marctwaior  uu. 
Juumua  (it),  aim  Ck  Barcelona  (SpL 
PSV  Eindhoven  (Nath).  Dynamo  Kiev  (Ukr). 
temraHa  Utd.  tern  o»  FC  Pono  (For). 
Rail  Madrid  (Sp).  Roaenborg  (Nor). 
Otymptato*  (Or).  Orote  * Qomantarp 
(Swaj.  Bayern  Munich  (Gar).  Baalktaa 
Istanbul  (Tur).  Parts  St-Qormaln  (Fr). 
Orate  A Uarsa  (Bat),  Sport iw  (Por). 
Monaco  (Fr).  Bayer  LavackweA  (Oar). 
MMcnw  to  be  ptwynd  Sepl  If;  Oct  f,  23: 
Mor  5.  36;  Doe  ML 

laplamfcir  ITi  (Mate  A«  Sparta  Prague 
v Parma:  Oaiataaaray  v Boruaala 
Dortmund.  Orote  ■*  Koeice  v Man  lltd: 
Juvenfcs  v Fayanoord.  Omp  C*  PSV  v 
Dynamo  Kiev:  Newcastle  v Barcelona. 
Orote  Di  Real  Madrid  v Rosenborg. 
OtymptaMN  v Porto.  Orate  ■»  Bayern  v 
Beataas;  Paris  SG  v Gothenburg.  Oraop 
Ft  Sporting  Lisbon  « Monaco:  Bayer 
Larorkiaan  v Uarsa. 


Uefa  Cup  and  Cup  Winners*  Cup 

Anglo-Scottish 

battle  awaits 


Mchaai  Walker 


GET  OUT  your  tin  hats 
and  prepare  for  a bom- 
bardment of  cliche. 
When  Liverpool’s  name  was 
plucked  yesterday  from  the 
Geneva  computer  immedi- 
ately after  Critic,  the  “Battle 
of  Britain”  headlines  were 
drawn. 

Four  years  after  Rangers 
defeated  Leeds  in  the  Euro- 
pean Cup,  it  will  hardly  mat- 
ter that  Critic  v Liverpool  is 
little  more  than  a baffle  of 
under-achieving  dubs. 

Being  the  seeded  team,  Liv- 
erpool are  favourites  and  if 
they  succeed  they  will  also  be 
seeded  in  fee  second  round, 
which  is  again  divided  Into 
groups,  and  one  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  fee  Uefa  Cup’s 
new  structure  is  that  Uefa  do 
not  like  upstarts  or  upsets. 

Leicester  City  care  little  for 
supposed  hierarchy  and  have 
a chance  in  fee  first  round  to 
annoy  not  only  Uefa  but  a 
seeded  team  and  one  of  fee 
biggest  European  spenders 
th-tw  summer,  Atletico  Ma- 
drid. Presumably  it  will  also 
give  Pontus  Kaamark  another 
opportunity  to  stifle  an  old 
KngUsh  favourite,  Juninho. 

The  first  leg  will  be  in  Ma- 
drid, where  Leicester’s  only 
previous  outing  ended  36 
years  ago — against  Atletico. 

England’s  other  two  Uefa 
Cup  clubs  are  also  away  in 
fee  first  leg  wife  Arsenal 
travelling  to  Greece  to  face 
PAOK  Salonika  and  Aston 
Villa  — losers  to  Helsingborg 
at  this  stage  last  season  — 
meeting  sterner  opposition 
this  time  in  Bordeaux. 

After  their  embarrassment 


Hajduk  Spilt  (Cn>|. 


A N Other 


■nAIBH*r  {WlmMoflon).  T MaKlBlay 
ICoHlc).  ■nNMwn  (Coltlo).  W«tr 
Hearts):  Barley  (Csltle).  CpIUwa 
(Monaco).  Oattty  (Darcy),  Doueily 
(Celtic),  Hopkia  (Laeda).  Uabwt 
(Boruul*  DcrtnviMl.  Q MtAUbtar 
(Coventry),  B MCHay  (Blackburn): 
(Hangers), 


(Aberdeen), 

or  (Blaetttim), 

(Rangers). 


AS  a player  he  never 
crossed  the  border  but 
more  recently  he  has  strad- 
dled it  with  distinction.  His 
birthplace  remains  a mix- 
ture of  the  art  and  hard 
graft  which  has  since  typi- 
fied his  teams.  At  first  he 
was  Involved  in  the  game's 
best-known  business  part- 
nership, then  he  moved 
among  some  ancient  arach- 
nids before  finishing  his 
playing  days  with  a few 
pars.  He  has  since  achieved 
some  notable  pairs. 

Answer:  DaoUS  Pleat  (Notting- 
ham Forest.  Luton,  Shrews- 
bury, Exeter  City,  Peter- 
borough). 


Performance  of  the  week: 
David  James  (Liverpool), 
who  in  a week  when  It 
rained  goals  made  five  ex- 
cellent saves  at  Leeds  to 
keep  a clean  sheet 


-1 


against  Gothenburg,  Rangers 
will  have  a tricky  task  over- 
coming Strasbourg.  In  the 
Cup  Winners’  Cup,  Chelsea’s 
developing  side  should  be  too 
good  for  fee  Slovakians,  Slo- 
van  Bratislava,  but  Kilmar- 
nock. who  only  squeaked  past 
Shriboume’s  part-timers  in 
the  preliminary  round,  may 
find  Nice  less 
accommodating. 

um  CUPi  Bnt  to— Bi  QtOte  Al 
Daportlvo  La  Corona  (Sp)  v Auxatro  (Fr); 
Salzburg  (Aut)  » AnbarlacM  (EM):  PAOK 
Salonika  (Gr)  * At— k Widzaw  Lock 
(Pol)  v Udlnoaa  laj  draw  *>  Ajn»  Item)  v 
Marlbor  Taatanlc  (Sio):  Lyon  (Fr)  v 
BromtJY  (Damn  Mmyr  (Bela)  » 

Dinamo  Tbilisi  (Gaorgla);  Ram  Valladolid 
(Sp)  v Sfconto  Riga  (Lai).  Orate  O Vitoria 
(Port)  v Lazio  (IQ:  Strasbourg  (Fr)  v 
n—parot  MTX  Budapest  (Hun)  v Alania 
Vladikavkaz  (Russia);  Schama  04  > 


(Gat)  v 
Dt  Baada  (Fr)  v 


BorrtKa  (Por):  Sion  (Stril)  t Spartak 
Maaeow  (Auaia):  Farancvaroa  (Hun)  v on 
Crata  (Greeea):  Sampdorla  (R)  v Amiedco 
Bilbao  (Sp).  Oroup  ■>  Bordeaux  (Fr)  « 
MM  VBtar  Shull*  Bucharest  (Rom)  v 
Fenerbahce  (Tur):  Rotor  Volvograd 
(Russia)  v Oreoro  SK  (SwaL*  Jazz  (Fin)  v 
1800  Muricft  (Gar).  <koa>  P»  TraDunspor 
(Tur)  v Bocnum  (Oar):  Croatia  Zagreb 
(Cro)  v Grasshoppers  (Swtt):  Vltease 
Arnhsm  (Nath)  v SC  Braga  (Por):  Rapid 
Vienna  (Aul)  v Hapoal  Patach-Tlkva 
(Israel).  Ora—  a»  Intamaztonale  (IQ  v 
N»u  chain)  Xamax  IS  wit);  CatUa  v 
Uvrpooh  Excelsior  Mouseron  (Ball  v 
Matt  (Fr);  Twain*  Enacttada  (Nethj  v 
Lllleatrom  (Nor).  Oroap  He  Bnliar 
Jerusalem  (Israel)  v Club  Brugge  (Ball; 
AWettco  Madrid  (Sp)  v Id— bn  AGfl 
Aarhus  (Dan)  v Nantes  (Fr);  Karlsruhe 
(Gar)  * Ancrmosls  Famagusta  (Cyprus). 
First  tea  to  bo  pfyoa  Saptotnbor  16; 
aoeontt  loo  SotXambor  SO 
CUP  WINNERS’  cun  tux  rooMli 
KnoaeOapor  (Tur)  • National  Bucnarasl 
(Rom):  Apoel  Nicosia  (Cyprus)  v Sturm 

Graz  (Aut);  Stuttgart  (Gar)  v IB 
Vastmannaayja  [Ito):  Boavlsta  (Por)  * 
soaknar  Donate  (Ukr).  Both  (Bel)  t 
Crverw  ZVazsa  (Yufl);  AIK  Sofna  (Swe)  v 
NK  Prunorte  (Slo).  AEK  Athens  (Oraaca)  • 
DMaiKirg  Daugavpils  (Lai);  Slavic  Prague 
(Czech)  v Lucerne  i&wit):  Hapoal 
Beersnoba  (Israel)  v Rods  (N«Vt):  MK 
Zagreb  (Cro)  v Tromso  (Nor);  SC 
Kobenham  (Dan)  v Ararat  Yerevan  (Arm): 
BaNhyna  Bebnaak  (Belarus)  v Lokomotiv 
Moscow  (Rua);  Chalaaa  v Slo  van 
Bratislava  |8k»;  Mce  (Fi)  v KJSnaamoekj 
Real  8*08  (Sp)  v Budapest  Vaautac  (Hun): 
vicuna  (It)  v Lagia  Daewoo, 
firsr  Mo  to  bo  psavati  Soptmaor  rft 
second  top  October  Z 
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Oval  success  inspires  skipper  to  persevere 
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Things  are  looking  up  . . . Michael  Atherton,  a relaxed  flpm  a*  T-nrri’w  yMterday,  renulnn  aMflahte  fn  iwntwnplflte  a wnrlriwg  wfatur  In  tfaw  CnrihhftaTi  PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JB4KMS 

Atherton  opts  to  soldier  on 


Mike  Sehrey  at  Lord’s  finds  the  England  selectors  relieved  to 
keep  the  captain  they  know  for  the  next  series  against  West  Indies 


IKE  Atherton  Is 
to  lead  England 
in  the  Carib- 
bean after  aiL 
This  was  con- 
firmed yesterday  after  a week 
of  speculation,  intrigue,  and  a 
new  substance  that  achieved 
the  seemingly  impossible  by 
rendering  the  England  and 
Wales  Cricket  Board  abso- 
lutely watertight.  1 

David  Graveney,  the  chair- 
man of  selectors,  confirmed 
that  England's  longest  serv- 
ing captain  had  been  offered  | 


the  chance  to  extend  his  run 
of  46  matches  in  charge  and 
had  accepted. 

"We  are  delighted,”  said 
Graveney.  “We  firmly  believe 
that  he  is  the  best  man  for  .the 1 
job  and  we  look  forward  to  a 
successful  tour  under  his 
leadership.” 

Significantly,  however,  the 
appointment  is  for  the  winter 
Test  series  only.  With  the  1999 
World  Cup  very  much  in 
mind  a new  leader  will  be 
sought  for  the  Quadrangular 
one-day  tournament  in  Shar- 


jah in  December,  for  which 
Atherton  will  not  be  selected 
in  any  case,  and  probably  for 
the  five  limited-overs  interna- 
tionals at  the  end  of  the  tour 
of  West  Indies.  The  Surrey 
captain  Adam  Hollioake 
remains  favourite. 

Atherton  had  asked  for 
time  oat  after  the  end  of  the 
Australia  series  to  reconsider 
Ms  position  as  captain  in 
view  of  the  loss  of  the  Ashes 
once  more  and  his  own  poor 
form  during  the  summer. 

"The  Job  of  England  captain 


Is  not  one  to  be  undertaken 
lightly,”  he  said.  '1  am  grate- 
ful to  the  selectors  for  their 
consideration.  There  was  a 
big  decision  to  be  made." 

So  off  he  went  to  hit  a few 
golf  balls,  drink  a little  wine 
and  as  he  said  yesterday,  tick 
over  in  his  mind  what  he  be- 
lieved were  the  crucial  ques- 
tions. Had  he  the  desire  to 
continue  in  the  job?  Would  he 
be  ahle  to  regain  the  batting 
form  that  isr  fundamental  to 
bis  leadership  style? 

The  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions, he  eventually  decided 
on  Thursday,  was  'yes’  and  up 
went  the  white  snake. 

He  might  also  have  pon- 
dered, however,  on  whether  a 


change  of  captaincy  would  i 
make  any  significant  long-  j 
term  difference  to  what  has 
been  an  inferior  side  this 
summer.  The  temptation 
musShave  been  there  to  sug- 
gest someone  else  as  captain  ; 
and  concentrate  on  regaining 
his  form  as  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  openers,  but  several 
things  happened  that  might 
have  pulled  him  back  from  i 
that  decision. 

Firstly  there  was  a massive 
groundswell  of  support  Cram 
Team  isngi«mrf  something  he 
would  have  found  hard  to 
ignore.  Secondly,  after  three 
of  the  most  severe  Ashes  ham- 
merings, England  actually 
wan  a match.  Their  brilliant 


victory  in  the  final  Test  at 
The  Oval  was  a great  boost 
‘Td  be  lying  if  I said  that  it 
didn't  have  an  effect”  Ather- 
ton admitted.  "We  are  all 
human  and  I had  a totally 
human  response  to -it  Our 
worst  is  often  not  a pretty 
sight  and  we  need  to  improve 
our  consistency.  But  on  that 
last  day,  we  showed  how  we 
can  play.  It  seems  to  me  now 
that  with  the  structure  erf  the 
Board  in  place,  the  coaching 
staff,  the  selectors  and  the 
players  we  have,  we  are  head- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  I 
did  not  want  to  quit  with  the 
job  half  done.” 

England’s  gain,  png*  22 


David  Lacey 

Having  just  semi  the 
ball  enter  an  assort- 
ment of  nets  27  times 
in  five  Premiership 
matches,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  not  so  long  ago  serious 
consideration  wasgjven  to 
the  Idea  of  bigger  goals.  Goal-  ■ 
keepers  had  grown  larger,  it 
was  argued,  therefore  they 
should  have  more  to  keep. 

The  suggestion  would  not 
have  gone  down  too  well  in 
South  Yorkshire  this  week  .. 
after  Barnsley  lost  6-0  at  home 
to  Chelsea  on  Sunday  after- 
noon and  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day's were  mauled  7-2  at 
Blackburn  on  Monday  night 
Gianluca  Vlalli  did  not 
leave  Oakwell  with  the  look  of 
a man  who  had  been  asked  to 
thread  the  bafl  through  the  eye 
of  a needle,  and  at  Ewood  Park 

Wednesday  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  had  they  been  de- 
fending a hockey  net  Black- 
bumvrouM  stiff  have  scared 
several  times.  In  feet  had  they 
been  defending  O J Simpson 
the  accused  would  have 
thrown  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  court  after  day  one. 

Television,  of  course,  can- 
not have  too  many  goals  and 
football  Ss  a whole  will  never 
tire  afhigh-qnality  goals  of  the 
type  Just  sewed  by  Vlalli  for 
Chelsea,  Dennis  Bergkamp  for 
Arsenal,  GhrlSiSutton  for 
Blackburn  and  Karlheinz  Rie- 
dte  for  Livei-poeL  This  week's 

bulging  nets  have,  recon- 
firmed the  view  that  defen- 
sively the  Premiership  is  a fun 
house  built  on  sand. 

The  first  of  Vlalli’s  four 
goals  at  Barnsley  was  a classic 
ofstmplicityfromEdde 
Goey’s  quick  throw  through 
Dan  Petrescu's  astutely 
angled  pass  to  the  Italian's 
wonderful  finish.  But  his 
other  three  were  like  shooting 
fish  in  a barrel,  given  the  na- 
ivety of  the  defending. 

Similarly,  while  there  was 
much  to  admire  the  following 
evening  in  the  sweep  and 
verve  of  Blackburn's  football, 
they  had  only  to  turn  up  near 


goal  to  score  while  Sheffield  . 
Wednesday  watched.  And 
when  even  an  Arsenal  defence 

cannot  defend  against  high 

crosses,  the  root  cause  of  their 
feUure  to  hold  out  against 
Leicester  City  on  Wednesday, 
then  the  greatest  league  In  the 
universe  l&clearly  lacking 
something, 

Full-backs  who  can  defend, 
for  instance.  Since  the  game 
discovered  wing-backs,  the 
arts  erf  the  covering  tackle,  or 
barring  a route  to  goal,  or 
even  showing  an  opponent  the 
toucblme  appear  to  have  been 
forgotten.  Blackburn  used  Stu- 
art Ripley  and  Jason  Wilcox 
as  orthodox  wingers  against 
Sheffield  Wednesday  and  one 
would  have  thought  they  were 
introducing  the  wheel  to 
Aztecs.  . 

The  average  English  centre- 
half  used  to  be  master  ofhis 
trade.  Now  dubs  go  to  Scandi- 
navia or  HoDmid  to  find  de- 
fenders who  were  once  as 

common  to  English  football  as 
dubbin  and  the  Litesome 
Supporter.  ' 

I T is  true  that  life  has  not 
been  easy  for  defenders  or 
goalkeepers  since  the  off- 
side lap  was  liberated  from 
the  letter  Of  strict  interpreta- 
tionwhile  the  handling  of 
passes  back  became  outlawed. 
Defendersneed  to  show  better 
judgmentin  knowing  when  to 
hedd  off  and  when  to  chal- 
lenge, greater  awareness  <rf 
what  is  happening  around  - 
1 them,  and affper technique  in 
trying  to  dispossess  opponents 
without  fouling  them. 

No  wonder  Bergkamp  is  at 
present  mopping  up.  Just  as 
Eric  Cantona  once  did  for  . 
Manchester  United.  At  EUand 
Itoad  on  Wednesday  night  a 
point  had  been  readied  where 
Riedte’s  continued  presence 
on  the  Add  for  Liverpool  was  a 
mystery/Thest  the  German 
tmned  up  to  theright  of  Rob- 
ert Molenaar  and  sent  a shot ' 
curling  into  the  top  corner  of 
the  net  even  as  he  was  being 
held  back  by  his  shirt 
Unless  the  impact  that  lead- 
ing foreign  forwards  such  as 
Bergkamp,  ViaSli,  Gianfranco 
Zola  and  Riedle  are  making  is 
matched  by  more  accom- 
plished defending  even  Sky 
viewers  will  begin  to  see  the 
virtual  vacuous  reality  of  it 
aJL  Alan  Multeay  once  sub- 
dued Pele  by  reading  bis 
movements.  Too  many  ofMul- 
lery's  successors  are  semi-lit- 
erate by  comparison. 


Hoddle  backs  ‘victim’  Wright 


Guardian 
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David  Lacey  reports  on  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  squad  to  face  Moldova 


Glenn  hoddle 
rushed  to  the  de- 
fence of  Ian  Wright 
yesterday  and  risked 
treading  on  some  Football 
Association,  toes  in  the  pro- 
cess. Wright  is  facing  his 1 
second  misconduct  hearing  in 
three  months  but  after  retain- 
ing him  In  the  England  squad  I 
for  the  World  Cup  qualifier 
against  Moldova  at  Wembley 
on  Wednesday  week,  Hoddle 
argued  that  on  thin  occasion 
the  Arsenal  striker  had  been 
victimised. 

Wright  was  one  of  three 
players  reported  to  the  FA  by 
Graham  Barber,  the  Surrey 
referee,  for  behaving  aggres- 
sively towards  each  other  at 
the  end  of  Wednesday  night's 
Premiership  game  at  Filbert 
Street,  when  Leicester  City 
forced  a 3-3  draw  with 
Arsenal  during  six  minutes  of 
stoppage  time.  Barber  was 
surrounded  by  protesting 
players  as  the  teams  left  the 
pitch  and  Wright,  who  had 
been  substituted,  came  off 
the  bench  to  join  in. 

After  Wright  had  been  fined 
£15,000  during  the  summer 
for  making  remarks  to  a ref- 
eree in  a game  against  Black* 
bum  and  gestures  to  the 
crowd  at  Coventry  two  days 
later  David  Davies,  the  FA's 


head  of  public  affairs,  said  the 
player  could  expect  “no  sym- 
pathy whatsoever"  if  he  ap- 
peared before  a disciplinary 
commission  again  “In  similar 
and  proven  circumstances”. 

Yesterday  Davies  sat 
silently  alongside  Middle  as 
the  England  coach  challenged 
the  assumption  that  the  inci- 
dent at  Leicester  was  in  any 
way  comparable  to  Wright's 
pari  ter  misdemeanours.  “Tan 
Wright  has  got  a case  to  be 
answered.”  he  said,  “but  a lot 
of  you  [media]  guys  have 
given  the  answer  already. 

“Too  many  people  have 
jumped  on  the  bandwagon 
pretty  quids.  There's  no  prob- 
lem for  me  at  all  picking  him 
in  the  squad.  I’ve  studied  the 
video  from  three  different  an- 
gles and  I think  there’s  not 
much  of  a case  there. 

“Seven  other  players 
entered  the  pitch  as  welL  And 
there  is  no  law,  as  fer  as  I 
know,  In  football  which  says  j 
that  you  can't  reenter  the 
pitch.  It  would  probably  have 
been  the  sensible  thing  to | 
have  stayed  off  the  pitch,  hut 
when- Wright  came  on  there 
were  five  players  around  the 
referee. 

“Everyone's  miHng  about 
Ian  Wright,"  Hoddle  contin- 
ued, “and  I think  that's  very 


unfair  to  the  lad.  Ian  oxtered 
the  pitch  not  go  on  to  have 
any  problems,  he  went  on  to 
see  the  referee,  like  seven  or 
eight  other  Arsenal  players. 

“Whatever  he  gets  disci- 
plinary wise,  I can't  control 
that.  But  all  I can  say  is  that 
he  came  off  that  pitch  in  a 
very  controlled  manner. 
Maybe -he’s  learning  a lesson. 
Maybe  he  is  getting  better. 

“There’s  too  much  gone 
into  this  and  I really  feel  that 
he’s  been  picked  upon.  The 
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referee  reported  him  with  two 
other  players.  I think  . it’s  bet- 
cause  it  was  Ian  Wright 
Overmars  said  things  to  the 
referee  more  than  fen  Wright 
did.  But  he's  not  fen  Wright 
and  I think  that’s  the  issue. 

"Ian  has  been  absolute  per- 
fection when.  he|s  been  on 
England  duty”  Hoddle  added. 
"If  he. bad  gnnn  OH  that  pitch 
and  smacked  somebody  hi  the 
mouth  or  smacked  the  referee 
he  probably  wouldn't  be  in 
the  squad  now.  But  I think 
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we’re  going  way  over  titeip# 
on  this  situation.” 

The. FA  might,  however, 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  fibd- 
dle's  pre-judgment  of  a disci- 
plinary hearing:  along  with 
the  premise  that  playersare 
entitled  to  reenter  the  field  at 
fixe  end  of  mtrfahpn  to  take 
issue  with  referees.  While  it 
is  one  thing  to  criticise  media 
reaction  to  the  latest  Wright 

incident,  tt  is  quite  another  to 
imply  .that  the  referee  at  Fil- 
bert Street  was  influenced  by 
the  Wright  persona. 

All  the  signs  are  that 
Wright,  a success  in  the  Tour- 
noi  de  France  during  the  sum- 
mer, will  partner  Teddy  Sher- 
ingham  up  front  against 
Moldova,  even  though  Les 
Ferdinand  and  Stan  CoHy- 
more  are  back  hx  the  squad. 

Rio  Ferdinand,  the  18-year- 
old  West  Ham  sweeper  mid 
cousin  of  Les,  has  been  called 
up  for  a taste  of  life  in  the 
senior  squad  along  with 
Leicester’s  Emile  Heskey.  An- 
[ other  centre-back  will  be 
called  in  should  Sal  Camp- 
bell's fojnred  knee  not  mend. 

Stuart  Ripley's  eariy-eeason 
form  for  Blackburn  has  been 
rewarded.  His  one  England 
appearance  was  against  San 
Marino  In  Bologna  four  years 
ago  in  the-abortive  1994  World 
Cup  campaign.  Predictably, 
Steve  McMnnaTnaw . fain  been 
unable  to  get  back  after  drop- 
ping out  of  England's  summer 
games  througji  Injury.  - ■ 
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OF°r  nine  years,  ne  naan-t  touened  alcohol  or  drugs.  “I  know  I never 
could  have  just  one  drink,  and  I still  can’t.  I can’t  do  anything  on  a 
?m1a,l  scf,e-  Jackson  says  his  new  addiction  is  golf.  “I  can  play  54 

i a?d„h,e  ,?unches  into  on®  of  those  mammoth  laughs. 

Samuel  L for  lucky  Jackson  talks  to  Simon  Hattenstone 
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' 1,8  Might  retreat  with  Mao* 
help?  Not  a Pit  YU  (3,4,7). 

10  Crack  one  thousand 
interned  by  Stalin  (4) 

11  Ptea  made  by  one  caught  In 
motorway  game  at  100  mph 
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1*  Kbrea’S.corpsd'eUta(B) 

15  Of  the  15  members  at 
Girton,  lacking  nothing,  one 
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■ retansxwth  Interest  (B) 

14  T^gloomy  wewofold-iirne 
brxasje-buikfing^l) 

16  5,1 0,1 7^7  & 29^s  from  an  * 
unknown  hand 
t7  Revere  the  appenefix?  ^) 

19  Workhouse  tyrant  has 
competition  from  social 
. woricer(9) 

23  Free  trader^  answer  to  the - 
. _ closedshop? (4,4)  . ... 

24  164S  action  bese  destroyed 

in  the  B[g  Applet)  • 


26  Most  muttitudlnoue  masses 
enchancahte  reform  (3.7) 

27  Spirit  more  bfithe  than  the 
]ci«ymfller(4) 

28  Hokting  agreement  in  a 
confidence  trick  (7) 

28  Such  hi-tech  Industry  from 
iho  Daily  Herald?  (7) 
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2 Treasured  Luton  supporter 

disheartened  ghostly  Indian 
banker  (7)  - - 

3 Ecstasy  bi  loss  of  deposit  (5) 

4 Rudimentary  house  wrtth 
endless  land  at  rear  (7). 

6 Estabtehmenttypesto  be 
put  down  from  iheirseats? 
Greaa(B>: 

-i  7 Free  from  tax  cert  that  is 
debatable]©} 

8 Overwrought  oc  to  put  It 
another  way,  tiroe-fifths 
-undar(7)  . 

6 5, 10,17, 27or  29: 

G uameri’squostion.  three 
times  fldefled  (8,7) 

IB -.The  pursuit  of  colour  with 

appeal^ 

18  Devil  worker  left  In  to  make 

sornmhlngofa  b^lT) 

20  Roundhead  supporter  (7) 

21  Takas  ship  timbers 

pmtectior^in  (7) 

22  Old  mode  arid/or  one  poor 
wSd  ctwactersay? 

28  Boo  house-god  of  Phoebus 
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